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JUSTICE SIR MANMATHA NATH MUKHERJEEi 
M.A.) B.L. KT. 

Acting Chief Justice of Bengal. 

I deem it a hiffh honor to be called upon to open the 
eleventh Kession of the Indian Philosophical ("ongress. It 
was nob without hesitation that I responded to your call and 
it is not without a degree of diffidence that I have risen to 
address you ^ for I am keenly alive to the responsibilities of 
this office, which, niiieh as I would desire. I cannot discharge 
to my entire satisfaction on account of two prominent causes, 
if not more : firstly the time at my disposal has been too 
short to enable me to get myself ready ; and secondly, what 
is more, I have never been a student of philosophy. Bub 
when I secretly disclosed this latter inherent deficiency in 
m\se|f to my esteemed friend Ur. Urquhart, the Chfiirman 
of your Reception Ooinmitteo, he gave me an assurance which 
I shull take the liberty of divulging before you and which 
dispelled all any nervousness. He saiil to me that the very 
fact that I have never studied philosophy was hk* ly to make 
me a better phlilosophor. I have, therefore, consented to 
stand before you and say a few words. Ladies and Gentlemen ! 
I have no doubt, however, that you will abide by these 
enforced limitations of mine. 

What I feel in being thus called upon to address a dis- 
tinguished gathering of ]irofessional Philosophers is, I confess, 
that it provides no occasion for apologetic observations or 
conventional platitudes. For I am persuaded to believe that 
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philoRophical thinking is not one profession alongside of 
others, necessitating, as it does, some peculiar equipments 
and entailing some {leculiar disciplines, out of the reach of 
all and sundry. On the contrary it has a universality of 
appeal >vhich makes it out to be the must hutnaiiintic of all 
intellectual pursuits. A philosopher is he who is accustomed, 
by training and tcmperiiineut, to “see life steadily sind see it 
whole’*. But fallen, as we are, on the evil days of specialisation, 
w'e have come to lose this art, the art of taking a whole 
view of things and men. As it has been wisely observed, 
the specialist knows more and more of the lees and l«*sa. 
Accordingly, it is not so much the subject-matter with whi<?h 
one deals but the way in which one deals with it that serves 
to ditlcrentiate the unphilosophical from the philosophical 
mind. That is just the reason why the frontier (piarrels 
betw’een Science and Philosophy are steadily becoming things 
of the pa>t, and bonafide scientists like Bertrand Kiiasell, 
Whitehead, J. S. Haldane, Sir Arthur Kddington, Sir Jaiims 
Jeans, Einstein and the entire galaxy of such first-rate 
scientists of to-day, are turning philosophers and tackling those 
problems of the Svhence’ and ‘whither’ of men and things 
w^hich nre still an anathema in orthodox quarters. 

It is exactly after ten years that Calcutta welcomes you 
once again, the philosophers of our country. To Calcutta 
belongs the credit of having inaugurated the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress, and it was in the fitness of things that 
you on that occasion invited the poet-philosopher of inter- 
national repute. Dr. Rubindra Nath Tagore, to deliver the 
inaugural address. Those of you who had the privilege of 
listening to his inimitable address on “The Philosophy of 
our People*’ will 'certainly recall with pleasure those typically 
Oriental flashes of insight with which that edifying discourse 
abounds. Although w'e miss his inspiring firesence to-day in 
this Hall, we brace our hearts with the assurance that his 
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blessings are with ns. We have to-day in our midst one who 
brings to bear on our deliberations the mellowed fruits of 
scholarship as well as piety. Endowed with a truly Christian 
‘charity’ in St Paul's sense of the term. Principal Dr. A. Q. 
Hogg, has, in the South, endeared himself in a manner which 
has' hardly a parallel anywhere. Perhaps it would not be 
impertinent to suggest that it is the holy alliance between 
his faith and practice, so ably effected in his own life that 
has earned for him the unstinted esteem and reverential 
veneration of at least two generations of students. I'his, 
above all, has a |:>ereiinial appeal for the Oriental mind, and 
we greet him as one of our own, recruited to the long apos- 
tolic succession of Kcharyyan in this ancient land of ours. 

It is a matter of genuine satisfaction that under the 
auspices of the Indian Philosophical Congress, the Calcutta 
Philosophical Society celebrates this year the completion 
of the twenty- filth } oar of its existence, and offers its feli- 
citations to Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal who was one 
of its most distinguished Vice-Presidents. We cannot 
atl'ord in this connection to forget its founder the late 
Dr. P. K. Uay, who had, by ceaseless care and devotion, 
ke])t it alive during the early days of its existence. — a no mean 
aolnevemont in this unhappy land where infantile mortality 
in individuals as well as in institutions, is abnormally high. 
To him we offer our tribute of respect and reverence. We 
remember again with venerating atlcction that saintly charac- 
ter, Dr. Henry Stephen, w'ho nursed this infsint institution 
into youthful vigour through his ungrudging service and sup- 
port. Of him it is weil-nigh impossible to speak with restraint 
for his sphere of influence did. not restrict itself to the Philo- 
sophical Society alone but was co-extensive with the entire 
Student Community of Bengal, In literalness of fact he 
lived and worked for Indian students and at death he dodi- 
OAted his all to these very students who were so dear to bis 
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heart. Whether in the scholarly seclusion of his studious 
cloister nt the Bristol Hotel or in select association of young 
minds, Dr. Stephen worked unsparingly for the much-mali- 
gned ‘youngsters* of our country. Bound by indissoluble ties of 
love and affections, the memories of Dr. Ray and Dr. Stephen 
are still with ns, animating us with the hope, ‘that creates it- 
self out of its own wreck.’ Happily, there is still spared to us 
one out of this galaxy of ])atron saints, Dr. Seal, whom wo are 
expecting to honour this afternoon. It is pathetic to note 
how this encyclopjodic mind has been fighting against tre- 
mendous odds to bequeath its rich legacy to the future genera- 
tions. The exact extent of his sohol.-irship and intellectual 
powers is known only to those who have had the privilege 
of coming in intimate touch with him. Suffice it to note 
that one of this group, Dr. Sir Michael Sadler (who has just 
sent his tribute of respect on this happy occasion) acclaims 
him as one of his Gurus , — testifies to what Dr. Soil has 
‘*taiight” him “during many long and intimate discussions 
about Education and about the needs or genius of India.*' 
It is some consolation to learn that Dr. Seal in his hitherto 
unpublished poem “'I'ho Quest Eternal” (to be shortly publish- 
ed by the Oxford University Press) has aerjiininted us with 
the growth of his intellectual life. May he be spared to us 
for years to come ! 

Today we are jminfully conscious of the fact that we are the 
unworthy legatees of the cultural inheritance of Bengal which 
once boasted of the Karikas of Gaiidapada and l^Tadhnsudan 
Saraswati of Brail mananda Saraswati, Rnmnnandn Vachnspati 
and Krishnakanta Virlyavagisa of Vasudeva Sarvabhaiima and 
Oadadhara, of Viswanath Nyayapanchanan and Radhamohan 
Vidyavachaspati, of Raghunatha and Raghunandana, of 
Krishnannnda Agamhagisha and Chaitanya — the great master 
and founder of Neo-Vaishnava School — , of Siva (loswami and 
Valadeva Vidyabhusana, of Sanatana and Kupa Qoswami, of 
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Silabhadra and Saiitideva, of Santarakaita and Dipankara, 
of Luipnda and Kamachandra Kavibharati* in the different 
schools of philosophical thought. Wo offer in deep humility 
their legacy to you along with the no less noteworthy 
contributions of contemporary Bengal. 

For the distracted world of today, the philosophers, per - 
ticularly the Orientals, have got an important contribution 
to make. The Fast may be a negligible pirtner in the 
geographical dispensation of the League of Nations ; but 
not so, as wc believe, on the spiritual side of it. The star 
has always risen in the East, and ^eastern lights', to use the 
happy phrase of one of our leading thinkers, are h ingli ilorl 
from unexpected quarters. As representing the Wfstern 
point of view, Dr. Jung has truly rernarketJ, — **[t is the hjist 
that has taught another wide, more profound and /a / W 
understanding throitgh life,*' Truly, in the East, Philo- 
sophy has never served as an intellectual pastime merelv, 
but always in its classical sense of a Way of Life, — life being 
in ultimate analysis the only effective commentary upon 
theory. Such an outlook upon life may not commend its -If 
to all. But it is there, as a silent preacher in ihn background, 
and greets us across the perspective of centuries. ThtMudn 
consists the individuality of Indian thought and culture ; 
and at this thought-exchange of this world it would bo cour- 
ting sheer bankruptcy if we were to undervalue our own 
thought-currency in order to secure an international credit. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not desire to stand any longer 


Vide Prof. C. Chakravarti’s exclellent article on ^'BengaVs 
Contribution to Philosophical Literature in Sanskrit" 

Indian Antiquary Vol. LVIII & I. LIX. 
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between you and our President, whom you are all eager to 
hear. 

I now open formnlly the Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Ses«si()ii of the Indian Philosophical Congress and invite 
br. A. U. Hogg to deliver his Presidential Address. 



The Claim of Society on the 
Mctaphysicaily-Minded 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 

1935 

Bt 

The Kev. A. G. Ilona, M.A., D. Litt., D.D. 

It wdtild be unbecomintj to enter u}»on this Presidential 
Aikiress ^viihout first expressing my sense of the honour of 
being selected for so distinguished an ofliec. It is an honour 
which I had groat difhdence in accepting. I should have had 
the same feeling even if the invitation had come to me in the 
years when I could still count myself an active explorer in 
those regions of thought which absorb the chief interest of the 
philosophical mind. All the greater is my diffidence now, con- 
scious as I am that for the last seven or eight years an imperi- 
ous combination of circumstances has constrained me to let 
administrative responsibility rule out all chance of systematic 
study. If I huv*^ consented nevertheless to accept the invita- 
tion with which you have honoured mo, it is only because usage 
enjoins that a Presidential Address shall not bo a learned 
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treatment of the latest technical issue that has come under dis- 
cussion by the specialists, but shall be of the broader character 
that may interest the philosophically minded layman. For 
the preparation of an address of that nature there is a 
qualiRcation of greater importance than familiarity with all the 
latest monographs, and tliat quakRcation is a life-long sensiti- 
veness to the vital human significance of the major issues of 
speculative thought. 

In that qualification I hof)c that 1 have some share. I do 
not mean to claim, indeed, to be quite iinsmirched by what 
some practical people regard as the vice of an interest in 
logical abstractions and a purely intellectual curiosity. In 
fact, one of the most vivid of niy youthful memories is of the 
thrill that went through me when, as a boy at sohool, I road 
for the first time the first proposition of Euclid. Never before 
had I dreamoil that proof could bo so absolute, It gave me an 
entirely new ideal of what logical demonstration could be. 
Also it was, to begin with, a purely intellectual fascination that 
gripped me when, as an Edinburgh undergruduaie, I received 
my first introduction to Psychology and Metaphysics. My 
teacher was the already distinguished Professor Andrew Seth, 
afterwards still better known as A. S, Pringle Pattisoii Even 
now, more than forr,y years later, 1 remember the topics of the 
class- essay. s prescribed in that introductory year — to])ics uf a 
kind on which tlu^ very rawest philosophical recruit might do 
some crude thinking of hi.s own. There was the well-worn, but 
to the beginner quite iutriguingly novel, question whether pro- 
per names are connotative. There was the problem — with Keiio 
Descaites ranged on the one sMe and John Locke on the other 
—‘Does the Mind think always V And when tlie class lectures 
had just begun to introduce us to Bishop Berkeley, we were 
set to arrive for ourselves at our own pronouncement on the 
quc.stion: ‘Does Matter exist V Happily it was on a really in- 
depc-ndeut quest that wo were made to enters for the Professor 
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was always careful, until after the essays had been written, to 
leave us in some doubt as to what were his own opinions on 
the points at issue. It is easy now in recollection to smile at 
the absorbed preoccupation and tense excitement with which 
one wrestled with problems which now seem so trite but which 
then for the tyro held the fascinati m of newness. But if one 
smiles at the recollection, there is in the smile no self-mockery. 
For it wan a young man’s first introduction to what is one 
fundamental feature of all serious philosophising — that feature 
which led the late William James somewhere to define philoso- 
phy as simply an unusually obstinate effort to think 
clearly. It was iny youthful mind’s first glimpse of an exacting 
ideal which every philosopher must recognise — the ideal of 
dragging into the light of full consciousness every inherited 
and uncoriscions presupposition, and letting none pass 
muster till it had been examined and found legitimate. 

For the mere beginner this can constitute an intriguing 
amusement, but there is something wrong with the man who 
can prosecute it for long in that light-hearted spirit. You can- 
not [)rocccd far with the enterprise of unearthing the precon- 
ceptions on which ordinary thought unconsciously depends, and 
putting them to the tost, and condemning as untrustworthy 
those which fail to justify themselves at the bar of abstract 
reason, without experioiicing the shock of discovering that 
some of the dearest of human beliefs have a stake in the issue 
of your iidventui’c. In my own case that discovery was curi- 
ously dolay(?d, iiiid when at length it arrived, it came with a 
suddenness and a breadth of application that was all the more 
devastating. From that date philosophical cmpiiry ceased for 
me to be an entertaining intellectual game. It became, ins- 
tead, an imperious spiritual necessity, engendering in me at 
first, 1 fear, an iiipleasaiitly intolerant impatience with those 
who, feeling no c(pially imperious urge to test all precoucc^)- 
tions, held their beliefs with what seemed a too cheaply earned 
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conviction. That youthful impatience soon passed, being rooted 
chiefly in envy of those who still enjoyed the certainties which 
1 had lost. But the spiritual necessity remained. And ever 
since that date, to track out all unconscious preconceptions, 
and to examine with ruthless honesty their title to acceptance, 
has appeared to me to be one part of the serious business of 
life. It is not, indeed, by any means the duty of every one; 
but fur him who has the metaphysical bent of mind and leisure 
to exercise that bent, it is a sacred obligation which he owes to 
humanity and to his own soul. 

Have I committed a solecism in venturing to be so auto- 
biographical ? It certainly would have been unpardonable, had 
it licit been a natural way of leading up to the subject to which 
I have decided to devote this Presidential Address. For 1 
wish to speak of the rightful claim which society has upon the 
metaphysically-minded. In many of our Indian Universities 
and certainly in the University which it is my privilege to 
serve— the University of Madras, Philosophy has fallen upon 
evil djiys. Her class rooms are all but deserted; her professional 
ex{)orientH are fow^ and the public lip-homage .still paid to her 
does not jiruve its sinevrily, in any notable degree, by sacriBccs 
made for her sake. Now if society is treating philosophy so 
scurvily, is it possible that the fault may lie partly wdth her 
own devotees? Have we perh.aps been failing to honour the 
claim which society rightly has upon us? Have the severely 
technical issues which are an inevitable by-product of tlie 
main philosophical undertaking drawn us away too much from 
that deeply human enterprise itself? If for such self-question- 
ing there is even a vestige of jiistfication, it may bo well to 
spend an hour in considering what social function the public 
may rightly expect to be fulfilled by those who have the gift 
and the leisure for metaphybical thought. 

1 think it was in his ^Secret of IleyeV that James Hutchison 
Stilling, some seventy years ago, made amused allusion to days 
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then not so long gone by, when every professor of Philosophy 
was popularly supposed to carry about with him, in his coat- 
pocket, a complete theory of the universe. I doubt whether, 
to-day, even the scoffers at Philosophy would consider such a 
gibe worth making. But there would be less absurdity in a 
surmise that not the professor of Philosophy alone but every 
devotee of the subject would like to have his coat-pocket thus 
handsomely furnished. Indeed, the reason why no modest man 
cares to claim for himself the name of ‘philosopher’ is just the 
prcsumptuous-seeiniiig objective to which, by accepting such a 
designation, he must confess himself devoted. Nevertheless I 
believe that, no matter how ambitious the ultimate aim may be 
which philosoi>hic thought must set itself, its typical contribu- 
tion to the coin moil good is to render a service that is modest 
ami even prosaic. Us [leriiianeutly valuable achievements are 
apt to be cricital rather than constructive. Like the homely 
household cuminodity, salt, it is an ingredient of the com- 
munity’s intellectual dish which is quite indispensable, but 
which is not too pahitablc by itself, and of which it is easy to 
have too much. Woe be to any community that consisted 
exclusively of philosophers ! And yet woe would be equally 
certain to b tide society if it included nme of the metaphysi- 
cally miiiiled. Uspecially would this be the case if it w’ere 
a modern society of the ]);’ogressivo type. For mankind has 
inaile, once for all, I he discovery that rapid advance in the 
conquest of nature is possible only by an extensive develop- 
ment of what in the industrial field is called division of 
labour and in the iuiellectiial field specialisation. Now 
specialisation breeds evil as well as good. And the primary 
social function of the philosopher is, I believe, to serve as 
the necessary intellectual c>)uiiterpoise to the .<(pecialist 
and to provide a prophylactic against the harm that can be 
done to the general miiul by over spceialUatlou on the part 
of the lead* rs of thought. 
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Am I taking altogether too low a view of the main benefit 
w'hich society derives from the presence in it of men with 
the metaphysical bent of mind? I do not deny for a moment 
that the philosopher aims at much more than this. My case 
is that his value to society lies far less in the degree of his 
achievement of what ho aims at — which is always lanicntably 
meagre — than in the fact that such are his aims, and in the 
subsidiary results of his pursuit of them. 

Philosophy is sometimes described as a speculative science. 
It is speculative inasmuch as it deliberately admits within its 
range of stiuly topics regarding which demonstrable posilive 
conclusions are unattainable, hut which are of such vital mo- 
ment that no thoughtful mind can refrain from forming or 
accepting oojg(?ctures about them. It is speciilalivo al^o in this 
respect that, with regard to those to|>i'‘s, it allows itsi-lf to 
engage, when necessary, in w^hat is at its I)OSt a divining rather 
than a knowing, and at its worst may be a mere guessing. On 
the other hand it is scientific in the sense that to this 
business of combined reasoning and divining, from which no 
man can wliull}* refrain, it addi esses itself in a careful 
methoiiical and ciili'*al maniUT. It endcMivours to be.onie 
consciously aware of tho'e assumptions ami precomvptioiis 
which the ordinary man regards .as so obvious that he does 
not notice thorn to be, for him, mere assumptions. It looks 
to sec whether these preconceptions are demonstrably true?. 
If they seem undemonstrable, it sets itself to determine 
whether they are nevertheless scientifically legitimate 

because indispensable to all coherent thimglit. And it tries 
never to be betrayed into confusing tog(rther the demons- 
trable, the probable and the merely possible. 

From the point of view of society it is all to the goo<l 
that to a vital human endeavour from which no man can 
enlirely hold aloof — ilic endeavour to *liviue the truth in 
regions where proof is imjiossible — there are some who 
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address themselves in a methodical and severely critical 
manner. In the way of permanent conclusions, however, the 
results of all this careful labour arc but slender. They must 
be so Avhen fliiile mind tries to see and express the infinite. 
It is well-known how difficult even a learned man may find 
it to answer a child's questions. Much of this difficulty is 
due to the fact that the child does not know enough to frame 
its questions rightly. They are so crudely worded that the 
answer 'Yes', and the answer 'No* may be equally far from 
convoying the truth. Now' in regard to the ultimate 
metaphysical issues we are all like children, and the questions 
which even the wisest of us ask ourselves are probably 
as inaptly framed as are a child’s questions about mere 
evcr\-day matters. So the real progress w'hieh metaphysics 
has made in the course of the centuries — that is, the advance 
which is so definite or final that it should never need to be 
gone tlirough again, — lirs less in getting better answers than 
in learning to put bettor questions, Ky critical study of past 
Philosophy we arc saved from the mistake, into which tho 
untrained thinker on pliilosophicul subjects frequently falls 
of expressing the philosophic.il problem in terms which have 
already been iliscoverod to render it insoluble — the mistake of 
asking ourselves old questions so badly worded tliat both tho 
answLT ’Vos' and answer 'No* arc iiucossarily false. About 
the ultimate issues wiiieh are so vital to humanity philoso- 
phers may seem to bo as far as ever from doiinitc conclusions 
uf a stable and positive characlor, but at least w'O have 
narrowed a little, the general direction which pursuit of 
ultimate truth must follow. 

I trust that. I may have said enough to dispel any suspicion 
that if the social function which I claim for the metaphysi- 
cally miinled is of a prosaic and lowly character, this is be- 
cause I fail to appreciate the loftiness of the inetapliysioil 
objective. 1 am far from forg-tting that there have been 
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philosophical geniuses whose positive teachings have been a 
fountain of inspiration for many. Such geniuses, however, 
are rare, and the height of their achievement has been due 
to the fact that with the metaphysical bent they have com- 
bined something of the mind of the poet and the seer. To 
determine the typical social function of any human class we 
must consider not the rare exceptions but the average case. 

1 have suggested that the social function which tho 
community may expect to see discharged by the rank and 
file of the metaphysically-minded consists in their serving 
as a counterpoise to the specialist. Hut how can that possibly 
be true, some one is sure to cxclaint, since Metaphysics itself 
is the product of particularly concentrated specialisation / 
To meet this objection and develop my tiiesis, I must din^ct 
attention to the distinctive nature of philosophical 
enquiry. 

Hliilusophy is concerned with the appreciation or appraisal 
of facts ns a whole rather than with tho quest for fiCts in 
detail. This is why, although in itself a highly specialised 
kind of endeavour, it cun full'd the social func!iion of neutra- 
lising the evil ( fleets of speciali>ation. Of the css(?nl.ial or 
distinctive nature of philosophical thought I know of no b(dti?r 
simple definition than this : that it consists in the attempt 
to answer the kind of questions which arise in a mairs mind 
when, in a reilective mood,, ho interrupts llie business of duintj 
things, and of extending the range of his knowhaige — inter- 
rupts it in order to ask liim.self. with regard to the world as 
he knows it, and the activities uhich rnake up life as he lives 
it, and it all means, what is its total significance and worth. 

Typically, then, Philosophy is preocciipalioii with whuleiiess, 
It seeks to transcend the iragmeiitariiic'ss of our ordinary 
judgments, and t') achieve an inlegrulness of personality, by 
detecting ami responding to the Uno that exists through the 
Many, the Harmony that resolves the Discords, the Infinite 
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that makes the finite possible and bestows on it its degree of 
worthiness. The faith that such an Infinite, such a har- 
monious unity, is there to be discovered may be, from the 
logical point of view, only a postulate, but it is no unsupported 
imagining. For the cf^scovering of it would be, in a true 
sense, a recovering. It is the loss of an immediately known 
and lived unity that starts the mind on tho philosophical quest 
for a constructed synthesis. 1 hat loss is, for man as a reflec- 
tive being, quite inevitable. The very effort to reflect involves 
withdrawing the self from its unself-conscious immersion in 
tho flow of experience, and setting the content of experience 
over against it as an object of study. And ordinarily it invol- 
ves also a concentration on some part of the continuum of the 
experienced, with the result that this part acquires a sharp- 
ness of outline which de.stroys our immediate apprehension of 
its continuity with the remainder. Yet, however inevitable 
this loss of tho immediately known ami lived unity may be, 
it is never complete and final, No man can practise 
rofl(?ction only and all the time. Of necessity he must 
step back again into the active life. And as soon as the does 
so, tlic continuity of experience begins to reassert itself. His 
self ceases to be, in its own scH-apprehension, a mere 
dispassionate centre of observation over against an independent 
real, and becomes again an immeiliate unity in which 
apprehension, feeling and activity are inextricably interfused. 
Continuity returns also to the world that he unreflectively 
iiplU'oliends. In the immediacy of sense-perception one 
inomont in tho passage of time melts into the next without 
any need for the artificial unity of arithmetical summation. 
Each portion of tho perceived external world regains that 
Continuity with tho rest which constrains us to apprehend all 
spitial determinations as limitatioiH of that which transcends 
every limit. The spatial ami temiwral f.»rms of aj»p eheiision 
themselves ^et merged in the unity of space-time. And in 
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the realm of ends, the pursuit of the momentary objective 
is felt as spriniging out of a continuum of appetition, our 
consciousness of which is what renders the concept of the 
desirable psychologically prior to the concept of the desired. 

From all this it follows that if Philosophy is preoccupation 
with wholeness, it is not the pursuit of any merely arbitrary 
ideal. On the one hand, in springs out of a hunger for some- 
thing that liiis been lost — for the harmonious wholeness which 
scientific and practical thinking have replaced by a multipli- 
city that is imperfectly jointed and eternally incomplete. 
On the other hand, it is the effort to justify the work of 
thought by evolving a type of synthesis that will verify 
itself by its congruity with the immediate unity of oxp(;rience. 
Moreover the search for such a synthesis is nothing less than 
a spiritual necessity. It is only through recognition of a coritiim- 
ous unity in the object that there can be i^usonal identity in 
the subject; and development of integraliiess of personality is 
fundsirmntally conditioned by the degree in which the felt 
unity of the idjjeclivt? has been transformed into a coherent 
and inclusive understanding of the world and of life. 

The effort to do justice in reflection to the whol(?ness that 
characterizes immediate exfXTience quite naturally gives rise 
to speculative cosmologies. The precariousness of all attempts 
at a metapliysical theory of reality absolute is attested by the 
Fpectacio of the many derelict pliilosophieal systems that 
strew the centuries hke stranded wrecks upon the shores of 
time. If these abandoned hulks were Philosophy’s only 
gift to mankind, it would be diflicult indeed to claim that the 
raeta])hy.sically minded have a social function to fulfil that 
is of any great human importance. 'J'his is why, in ostimaling 
their contribution to the common good. I have laid stri ss 
on the subsirli;iry c»)nclusions which are the by-products of 
philosophical re(h.*cti«)ii rather than on the construclivt? 
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theories which arc its direct objective. For there are such 
incidental gains and they can be of real moment. 

The primary philosophical quest, which searches for a 
final synthesis that will give reflective expression to the 
infinitude or wholeness of reality as apprehended in immediate 
experience, may well be an enterprise of baffling diifiGulty. 
On the other hand, there is a subsidiary task which is much 
less dilficult, and that is to detect and exhibit the inadequacy 
of conceptions of the real which pass muster in scientific and 
general thinking, but which, by their relativity or narrow 
onc-sidedness render the philosophical enterprise intrinsically 
impossible of accoinplishnient. And that preoccupation 
with wholeness which is the native bent of the philosophic 
mind makes it }iarticularly sensitive to the one-sidedness of 
outlook which is apt to result from all specialisation, whether 
it 1)0 in the theoretical or the practical realm. It is, I think, 
by an alert and untiring opposition to the tendency of current 
types of relative know ledge to puss themselves off as absolute 
truth that the metuphy.iically- minded can render society 
their greatest service. 

For an illustration of this contention let us glance back 
at the course of nineteenth century thought. Nothing could 
better exemplify the loftiness of the heights which it is the 
nature of Philnsophy to long to scale than the daring Idealisms, 
the first sketches of which heralded the advent of that centu»y 
and which held the fichl during its first intellectual period, 
Yet, as constructive theories of the universe, their doniinatioii 
was short-lived. They intoxicated rather than convinced. 
No one to «lay will style himself without reservation a dis- 
ciplu of Fichte, or Schelling, or Hegel or Schopenhauer. 
There have been Neo-Kantians and Nco-llegelians of various 
brands. To llegel in particular we owe many deep insights 
into the history of tlioiight and of iiir^titutions, and there arc 
those who acclaim hi^ Hialccl.cal rrinciple as the permanent 
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discovery of the logical instrument needed for an understanding 
of organic development. But all this pertains to the province of 
the specinl student ; it but little affects humanity at largo. If 
we ask what has been the main social contribution of Idealism, 
1 think we must seek it not in its adventurous climbing on 
inaccessible heights, nor in its regeneration of the science of 
Logic, but in its subsidiary work in tho criticism of catego- 
ries, by means of \Yhicli it provided much valuable protection 
against the danger lest scientific knowledge should impose 
itself on the general mind as absolute truth. 

No greater disaster can befall a community than an 
undermining of its spiritual convictions and its faith in ultimate 
values. Yet those whose memory reaches back into even the 
latter part of last century will vividly recall the general 
oppression under which faith labouied in consef|uenco of the 
prestige lent to mechanical views of tho universe by tho 
achievements of physical and biological thought. I do not 
say that this oppression has been dispelb^d with any complete- 
ness ; indeed it is part of my case that it has not. Socularism, 
with its imperilment of spiritual values, is alarmingly w ide- 
spread — possibly oven on the increase. But the very far?t that 
now a days we speak of Secnlariam as the emmiy where former- 
ly we spoke of Materialism shows that the centre of the battle 
has shilled a little. One form of the attack has been routed, 
and it was the solid work done by Idealism in tho criticism of 
categories that providi'd the defence with its strongest 
weapons. Idealisli ,AIeta physics may have bei-n regarded with 
contempt in the latter half of the ceiilnry by the leaders of 
scientific thought ; but in the same period men came gradu- 
ally to recogiiise more ami more I hat in the nature of the case 
scientific constructions of the leal cannot claim ultimate truth ; 
and it was in the idealistic criticism of categories that the 
growing recogniliun of this tnilh hafi its sourct?. One may 
find an inteiesting illnstraliuii of this in Karl roarson's 
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OrammchT of Science, published in 1S92. From cover to cover 
the book reeks with eonrempt of tho mere tnetfiphysLcian, and 
yet it is in itself nothing else than a gruelling criticism of 
scientific catogoiies. There was unfortunately one science 
namely, Introspective Psychology, the concepts of which the 
author subjected to no crit ical examination, with consorjucnce 
that the positive outconio of his arguinent was nothing better 
than a v(3ry subjective Idealism. Hub the excellence of his 
critical work iiiusb have made every Objective Idealist 
welcome Karl Pearson us an unconscious ally; and in this 
combination in one ])er>onaIity of the unconscious ally and 
the eonbcinptiiotis detractor 1 find a striking corroboration 
of the view that the eflociive contiibiitioii of Idealism to the 
common good is to bo found not so much in its well-Aiiown 
(inal achievement, viz., that conception of tho ultimate nature 
of reality for which it is eiilinr admired or despised by the 
general re uler, as in the humbler preliminary spaile work it 
umlertook in its s«.*archiug criticism of categories. 

It is I think, the same service that to-day the community 
still has most need of from the meta])hysically-mindod. The 
physical theory of the uiiivorse ^\hich dominated tho imagi- 
nation of last century may have become a back-niimhcr, 
and its eollajjse may have rendered inorihniid the crasser 
Materialism which finds tho secretofourwholerichiiniver.se 
in the blind dance of pictorially imaginable atoms. The new 
Physics may oven look sometiine.s not unlike a Metaphysics 
of an Idealist east. But all this is not equivalent to a real 
disappearance of Materialism. For matter does not need to be 
pictorially imaginiblc in order to be essentially matter, 
flatter means the real in so fiir as it i.s c ipablo of serving as 
tlie passive material or instrument which we turn to use aa 
we will. And however immaterial, in the pictorial sense, 
may be tho physicist’s concepiion of the real, in so far as it 
is passive to oiir interference, his physical theory becomes a 
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Materialism, as soon as it ceases to be content to offer itself 
as a valid formulation of one universal aspect of the real, 
and succumbs to the temptation of prufessiiig to be the truth 
about its whole rich nature. So upon the tuetaphysically- 
minded of to-day there still lies the sacred obligation of 
seeking to protect society from the dangers of a new and 
subtlcM* Materialism by insistently exhibiting the inherent 
relativity of all matlioinatical thinking, and therefore of the 
typical scientific way of attacking the secrets of being. 
IScience can yit-ld valid and amazingly useful f irmnl itions of 
aspects of reality, but it can never even bogin to tell us the 
whole truth about the real. 

Ilu v comes it that the desire to appp hend n?ality in 
its V. h deiit'ss makes rlu* philosophical o-ind alert to (h.-tect 
the unconscious assumptions and uncritical (M)neeptions on 
which ordinary thinking is so prone to rely 1 'fhe n-ason is 
not far to seek. The very effort to a]n»rehond r«*ality as a 
whole requires the thinking subject to s*‘t over mrainst him- 
self as .•lijcct not merely all miter existi nc«' but the w hole 
of himself as he kno’vs hitnseb, nil his habits of f oling, 
thought and action. What ordinarily is most iimiu‘iliat"Iy 
his very self becomes, in that moment, so'.uething oth *r than 
the thiidiing siibji.'ct, something, tle*n.fi>re. wlii -h iL f ill' lo 
him to erifici.se and apprais'*. No longer may any habit 
of julgiii-iit bo .aceqjled by him simply b'Ciose it is 
familiar, for he lo jks on it no v ;«s nii 'Miiiig m'-ndy 
si)m*,ehing oth**r than himself whie.li is mendy ti me, aiul is 
to be a'^q;ii«*HCsMl in only with d-.-lih-ratc p-spori.-^ihilily and at 
his own jvril. No longer may any hidi.-f be relied on suKdy 
b *cui'*e it is so a illy iiniver'j il, for at th.it inonemt he is 
;do:.e wiili th*- arisnliii. 1 -, *i'ilil.arily f.ic«* lo facr* with an ‘otln‘r' 
whic.li is a].'.‘' jluPf In c ui'f at. th.at iiiomimt all l.'eing liris bi'eii 
funded into it without any rmnaiinler exe«'pt the em|)ty 
thinking snbj -ct, 'i'o have had that experienc* even one.-, 
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with any vividness, leaves a permanent mark on a man’s 
mentality for it evokes in him an unforgettable realisation 
of the precariousness of all untested preconceptions. 

Let us, then, discharge with fiithfulness this function 
that is laid up.)n us by our share, however small or great it 
be, in the true philosopher’s hunger for an apprehension of the 
r(?al in its wholeness. Sooi-ty needs that we keep watih 
and ward against the dangers which lurk in that division 
of lab our and specialisation of study which she finds so indis- 
]»ensable - the danger of mistaking legitimate abstractions for 
concrete truth, the dang'T “f too confidingly depending on iho 
complete triistiworthine ’8 of conceptions which have proved 
their utility in their own proper sphere. I do n jt urge for a 
moment th it we shouhl confine ourselves to this criticism 
of (*ategorios as onr sole vocation. I'he impnlsv? to it has to 
spring out of o'.ir devotion to the p irsuit of positive philo- 
so]»hicil knowledge. And in our p!irsuit of this we shall 
necessarily be lo«.l into technical issues in which the general 
public can take no int'U-est, ami into patient study, both 
sympathetic and critical, of bygone systems of thought, 
lint let us never allow thrs*? special studies to render us 
forgetful of our s cial fuu«*iion •»f exposing ami opposing the 
false abstractions, pivcmi *( pli.»r..s aiul oii'j-.sidedness to which 
the philosophically iinir dried mind of the general coiuiiiiinity 
is inevitably so pr'.mo. 

It is not in any single reaim of thl)^^dlt alone that we 
need to exeicise iliis >iK*ial fiiiie i >n, I have referred to the 
call for alert walchlnlness agaiiisi any teniieney on the part 
of the iieiv I’liysi' S to assume ihe garb of a f’hilosophy. But 
even rn u-e urgent is it to-day, I eninot help thinking, that the 
iiietaphydeally-iniud.d should apply their criiical gifts in 
the realm of Social Philosop’.iy and Bthies. There may he 
exaggeration I but th-u e is c ri.iiniy no absurdity, in tho 
iilea that imvl. rn Wesiern civilisati n is now in the molting- 
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pot, and that the eniergenco of Bolshevism, German National 
feocialisro, and Italian Fascism means that mankind is standing 
at a great parting of the ways. There is a call here for 
radical thinking of the most strenuous kind. Our first duty 
is to make a far more deep probing etloi t than has yet been 
undertaken to understand these now social phenomena. 
We must reach a coiiiprehension of the (conomic and social 
conditions from which the}' take their rise. We nnisb 
not let oursflves bo blind to the f;u!t that surrender of 
individual frecduni to meet a great social need is itself a 
form nf the exercise of freedom. Also we must not fear 
to recognise how much of hollowness there is in the kind 
of freedom that democracy secures in practice for tin* averaL'e 
man. We need to probe and prolio and probe, rrh nilcssly 
exposing what is uiisouiul both in the now ami the uhl forms 
of social organization, but gijueronsly acclaiming all that is 
true and health v. To do this thoroughly anil well is a toilsome 
and supremely difficult t usk, but its faithful performance is, 

I believe, a service which suaiety has to-ilay an absolute 
right to exj»cct from the metaphysically-miniled. 



Some Aspects of Modernism in Phiiosophy* 

By 

Prof. N. G. Damle, m.a., 

(Pre%ident^ Logic & Metaphysics Section) 

Ladios and Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to the authorities of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress for the honour they have conferred 
on me by inviting me to preside over the Logic and Meta- 
physics Section. Last year a similar invitation was given 
to me, but at the last moment circumstances beyond control 
came in the way and I hail to deny myself the pleasure 
of attending the Session at Waltair. This year also on 
account of very indifTerent health and pressure of work 
I was not at first prepared to accept the invitation at a 
short notice and to uiub.Ttake such a long journey to Calcutta, 
Put I cuiild not say ‘no* to the very pressing request of 
our Secretary. 1 wish the choice of the president had 
fallen on a worihier ])erson who could have found ample 
time to work out an elaborate thesis for the occasion. In 
the present circumstances I have to request you to over- 
look shortcomings in my etfort and to cooperate with me 
in successfully carrying out the work entrusted to mo. 
I need hardly say that 1 have come here to learn and not 
to teach, to discuss and not to dictate. 

Philosophy like art and literature is the product of the 
age. *i'hey all express and reflect, each in its own way, 
the spirit of the times. Tl.oy iinbody the modes in 
which wo respond to the persistent problems of life, and 
Serve as an index to the intellectual and einoti >nal life 
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of the society at any particular stage of its evolution. 
Every ago has its own novel ideas to offer which appc.ir 
more or less strange and disturbing to the conservative 
elements in the society. ‘The new-fangled ways' is quite 
a coiimion expression of the old in almost every ago. But 
there seems to be something very special about the in- 
novations that are introduced in our own times. 

Some of our recent scientific and philosophical specula- 
tions mark a greater break with the past than probably 
any similar previous al tempts. The peculiarity of our modern 
‘adventures’ is that they are all conscious attempts in the 
diro.itiou of radical change. The new philoso{)hers try to do 
away with the past traditions almost with a revolutionary 
zeal. 'J'ho new mentality is so widely different in its 
outlook on life, in its methodology, and in its philosophical 
'idiom' that often it ceases to be intelligible to minds 
that arc brought up in the older tradition. This tcudtuicy 
towards novelty and rtf volt is not limited to any parti- 
cular sphtfre of thought or actimi but marks the very 
quality and toxl.ure of our pre3«;nt day cultural life. It is 
symj)tom ilic of the general condition of our spiritual tissue. 
Youthful restlessness is in ovidemie every where. The founda- 
tions of established tradition are rinlely shaken. 

Significantly enough, this ‘youth movement* in Philosophy, 
as it is sometimes called, started its con^ciuus career in 
Aiiicrici, the youngest of the nations, under the LMiergetic 
leadership of William James. It soon caught the imagiiiati*)n 
of many American and European thinkers anil cxeniised con- 
siderahle influence over tlndr minds. This influence was 
duo as much to the freshness of the new doctrin (3 as to 
the attractive and eloquent manner in which it was pro- 
pounded by its advocates. 

1 he change did not come all at once, and in a perfect- 
ly definite way, d'ho new philosophy was net so much 
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a definite school or system of thought ; it was only a 
general tendency against all schools and systems as such. 
Of these late years, a general distrust of philosophy, both 
in its methods and conclusions, is becoming more and 
more manifest. Tho achiovemont of philosophy in propor- 
tion to its promise has boon, it was contended, very poor 
and insignificant. In the ceiiilicting and inconsistent con- 
clusions of different philosophies nothing seemed quite 
certain, Tho barren speculations tended to engender 
skepticism of a thoroughgoing an<l funilaincntal character. 
With all its pretentions to consistency of thought each 
system appeare*! to he full of iiitcrn.il eontra lietions. 
Ea» h system appeared to def.uid certain ‘lu-ejudices* on the 
basis of certain questionable pivinises with an eliborate 
Logic whose strength lay in its weakest link. I^hilosophy 
seemed to have lost its head in tho clouds of abstractions 
of all sorts It ignored tho particular, existent facts in 
piiisuing its iileal of ‘s\ stem- making and logic-chopping’. 
It had luSt its hold on tho rich, c ^iicrete reality and 
become only a m dley of empty gonuralizations and inadequate 
furniulaj. 

The leaders of tho modernist movement like William 
James in Aiinndea and M. Bergson in Knince, to mention 
only two names, got almost exasperated with ‘the intoler- 
ant use of abstractions which was the uvijor vice of the 
old intollectualisL philo^ophies.’ On account of their partial 
thinking and over emphasis on certain a'<p.*'ts of our ex- 
l)orience theories lik«J Materialism ae.d Mentalism were found 
to offer, even at their best nothing more thin a very in- 
adequate cxplamitioii of the whole of reality. The scope 
uf principles of Uiuiied applicability like ‘inechatusm’, for 
instance, was extended to cover the whole realm of our 
experience. In the materialistic philosophies of the 19th cen- 
tury it was assnincd that to know the reality of a thing 
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is to analyse it into its infinitesimal parts and to accept 
them as the full explanation of that particular thing. The 
concrete reality was reduced to a ‘huge system of different- 
ial equations in a featureless medium’. 

To be real, in this system, meant to be like a machine, 
subject to the laws of the physical world, the laws of 
mechanical determination. Whatever refused to accommodate 
itself in this rigid framework of mechanism was either an 
illusion or at the most an epiphenomenon. If our highest 
experiences, aesthetic, moral and spiritual, could not be 
adjusted to the closed circle of physical sciences, the bound- 
aries of which are set by the quantitative and measurable 
aspects of things, they were dismissed as being not real. 
To be real is to be amenable to mechanistic causation. 
We only deceive ourselves when we say that wc are free. 
All freedom, all initiative is unreal, only illusory. Man’s 
actions are no more free than the movements of the 
figures that unroll themselves on the screen. Life itself is 
only incidental to the arbitrary grouping of matter and it has 
no determining iniluciioe on matter. ‘This fitful jot of 
life llickcrs in sonic insignificant corner of the universe 
and will pass away in the dark abysmal silence*. This 
is the one-sided, abstract de.sciiption that is offerotl as the 
explanation of our nvinifjhl, concrclc universe. 

Other philosophical systems also fare no better. In attempt- 
ing to give ail all-sullicing and all cosiiprehensive conception 
of the universe they only set up some thin abstractions like 
the Jjcing, Idea, Infinite, Eternal, >\liich almost vanish into 
notihingnoss. Systems of thought that are basctl on, to 
use the graphic expression of Hradloy, ‘tho earthly ballet of 
bloodless categories* fail to do justice to our living w'orid with 
its bewildering variety and incessant cliange and growth, 
'J’he static unity to which .such philosophies lead is simply 
the negation of the real dynamic variety. 'I'lieir universality 
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is exclusive of all particularity. Their infinity is exclusive 
of all fiiiiteness. All diversity, all) finiteness is superficial; 
it is only an appearance. Such a view also, based on tho 
static categories that Kant deduced from the Formal Logic 
of Aristotle, gives us an equally closed universe. In such 
a universe there can be only an appearance of novelty and 
change. In such a scheme of reality conceived after the 
ideals of logical and mathematical necessity there can be 
really no room for the play of any creative power. 

Modernism marks a vigorous reaction against ‘a deep- 
seated mental habit' of excessive system-making. It is 'a 
new way of philosophising, ‘a new logic and a new methodo- 
logy.* In a negative way it may be broadly described (allowing 
for exceptions) in terms of Irrationalism and Anti-intcllectiia- 
lism. The leaders of this movement are exploring unknown 
regions. They have begun speaking a language which it is 
extremely difiicult for men of older generations to follow- 
They propose to bring about a trails- valuation, or shall we 
say Hopsyturvydom' of our hilherto recognised intellectual 
values. Jn its most destructive aspect the iieiv logic means 
an ui]S|)aring criticism and a thoroughgoing depreciation 
of the entire fabric of the tradilional logic and metaphysics. 
To a daring modernist tho natural, ratiocinating activity of 
human reason has become the procedure of a distorting and 
falsifying intellect. It is because of such a mental habit and 
mode of thinking that modernism in philosophy has become 
almost a cult of unintelligibility. Not only does it question 
the fundamental categories of human intellect but the very 
belief in the intelligibility of the universe which is a necessary 
pre-snpposition in ar.y attempt at tho explanation of the 
world. Uecent psychological studios have thrown some light on 
this attitude towards reason. The investigations of tho 
Kussian {isychologist-*, the psycho-analysts, the behaviourists, 
ole., and •he general evolutionary philosophei*s have taught us 
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the tininess of the human element in the race and the 
enormity of man’s animal jmst/ Reason holds no privileged 
position in the scheme of nature; in fact, it is there only as 
an ‘after-thought.* 

What can be the significance of this movement of A-Logism, 
this distrust of logic and reason ? This change is declared as a 
n triumph of 'opt3n-niindedncss\ as the giving up of all 
‘prejudices’ and the uustiffcniug of all theories. The change 
is no doubt a relief from the pressure of hard mechanism, 
but it is very doubtful whether it is supported by the stable 
foundation of truth, whether it provides a real unmixed good. 
In our impatient enthusiasm for the victory of life over 
mechanism we have washed ulV the very foundations of 
rational thought. When we are a.sked to give up the very 
structure of our thought as a prejudice wc naturally ipicstioii 
the claims of the propuse<l theory. When modernism stands 
for such a drastic change in our outlook and insists on on r 
accepting a conct‘ptinii of leality which remlers it iininiolli- 
gihlc and which bring.s n.s on the brink of the unmeaning, 
we legitimately suspect tliat tlv re is somolliing radically 
wrong in its motliod and mode of thinking. I/t* who attempis 
to overthrow reason en^h htf overt- trmoinff We 

can unfb'i'stand the criticism of reas«)ii upon itself. It is 
self-criticism. Hut that will always be of the nature of the 
deliriiitatioii of reas:>n by itself and ran never be the aban- 
donment of reason which would bo ineaiiingless. 

i he pcisitivt* a.spect of the inodoniist philosophy, especially 
in its idealistic and attractive forms, its dnctrine of freedom 
and spontaneity as being the chief characteristics of life, and 
the place it gives fo ilie rn*ativeni-.ss of rniml and S]Urit, 
explain', the grip it has over the imagination of young minds, 
f his movement is a revolt against the rigid framework of 
iMaterialistic or Ahsolmistic luecliunisms in the mamo of 
freedom, teleology and creative enterprise. II. recognises 
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that faith in initiative, original determination by a genuinely 
creative power, is a necessity of our moral nature. It is an 
'open philosophy’ as opposed to the closed traditional systems 
of the 'block universe’. All the static expressions arc given 
up as arbitrary things and as distortions by our spatiulisiiig 
intellect of reality which is essentially flowing. 'Vo OHe Prof. 
Whitehead’s phrase, not static 'positions’ but ^events' compose 
the worlil of which our lives arc parts. Reality is not a 
spatial scheme but a continuous process in time, every item 
running into every other in complete inter-penetration. There 
is an essential mobility at the heart of things. 

Pragmatism of William James and Humanism of Schiller 
Eminergorit Evolution of Alexender and Lloyd Morgan and 
Treative evolution of Ijorgson, and Xeo idealism of Croce and 
Cieiitilo — all these iliverse fornnil itions strike one note in 
pominon, d’hey all ask u** Vo taW. time seriously, Their’s 
is a serious attempt at the rehabilitation of time, 'rime 
is an inhoront oharaeteristic of reality as such, 'rime 
is re.'ility in fict. (■hing«> is not a more unfol'ling of a 
reality which is beyond time but it is a real process th tt 
intro'bices something essentially new, Kluency is not an 
appearance of reality a\>iding and pormanciit but it is itself 
leal. It is reality in the making. Time givi'S us tlio novel- 
ty of cre.itioii ainl not the monotonous repetition of meaning 
less change. The.so (diango and Time-minded philosoph rs 
ask us to direct our gaze on the unrealised possibilities of 
the future whoso gates are always open. Dro})ping the 
veil on the achievements of the past with its closed doors 
wo are udviseii to cultivate a forwanl-looking attitude. The 
future does not give us only what is contained implieiily 
ill the past but it brings into life newer and newer values. 
Ill the course of ovoliitioii there is real novelty and 
spontaneity at criliod .stages an-l no mere tyrany of a 
logical systc'in. This possibility <d a na'ly new onatioii 
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introduces a certain element of contingency in this universet 
The creative process is unpredictable. There is no pre- 
conceived plan which the historical process merely rewrites 
or copies down. For that would mean bondage to cosmolo- 
gical determinism which is no better than bondage to 
mechanistic causation. The struggle and endeavour on the 
moral plane are genuine, a real fight against a real enemy. 
History is not a mockery nor is progress an illusion, but 
a living drama in which the spirit of man really decides 
the issues. The battles are fought by him and not for 
him. ]\Ian is no more a helpless creature in the hands of 
the blind forces of nature than he is a tool in the reali- 
sation of a prc-dcstincd end. There is freedom and spon- 
taneity even in the sense of iiidetermioation. 

We may ignore the differences in the various forms 
which the modernist movement in philosophy has assumed 
and consider one or two important points on which they 
agree. As we have seen they all harp on the same note 
‘take time seriously* j they ail insist on our recognising 
change, initiative, novelty and cruativeiiess as real elements 
in the universe. 

We are, as a matter of fact, taking time more than 
seriously all the while. All our ideas anil fancies, all our 
cares and worries are tied down to the plane of time and 
very rarely do we rise above them. ThtJ really wholesome 
advice would be to .ask us to rise above time, to keep steadily 
in mind the meaning and claims of the eternal, to cultivate 
the spirit of other- world I i ness, whicii in its true sense, is 
conspicuously absent in most of us. The complaint of 
Dean Inge is only too true wlicn he says, “/i is a common 
failiufj both of n aiids and idealists that they do not take 
timelefisness seriously enougli\ Unless we are [)ro pared to 
take tiiuelessness seriously we shall not be able to urider- 
sland time itself, much less shall we bo able to take it 
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seriously. Unless wc have faith in the values that we 
are realising in time as being really grounded in the 
Eternal and Uncreated we shall be depriving them of their 
fullest, perhaps of all their real meaning. Values which are 
merely functions of time to be realised at some future date 
and which arc not sustained and vitalised by some eternal 
reservoir upon which they draw, are lifeless things, such sMilf 
as dreams are made of. Ideals which arc consciously project- 
ed into the future as the creatures of our iiiiagiiiation have 
nut even the inspiring virtue in them. They arc air-bubblos 
gay in the sunshine and broken by the passing wind. Even 
in the must creative activities, in the creation of beauty for 
instance, we hold that prior to the creation of beauty there 
must he 'reccidion' from retjion heynuJ. As Browning savs, 
they arc* not a creation so much as an ‘etiluence’, 'J hc dilYcr- 
cnco l)i!t\vccn the seer and the artist on one hand and ordinary 
men on the other is this that while the latter are cngrosscl 
in Iho eplu-incral ohjocts that meet their eyes, the fo:mc*r 
gazo on the eternal ocean uf values and thus get a fore- 
taste of immortality. Faith in the eternal is essential to 
the proper uiulcrstandin.: of temporal phenomena. History 
anti moral progress which are the main concern of nio'lern- 
ism wouM he tlie lirst t«) lose, tin ir meaning by the denial 
of the eternal. Mtiral (»bIigaLion wouhl lose its basis and 
moral jirugres.s which simply goes on into infinity wouM 
turn out to be a progress into iiuthingne.-s | 

Alotlernism, as il;ustrate»l by lhagmatism or even by 
Bergson s I ntnitionism, cannut be a proper substitute for the 
Great Trailitiuii — I^rfiin Is Vh ilosoph i<i. rragniatisin, for 
instance, is not a theory but only a way of looking at things. 
It is an altitude in Thilosophy whidi must be brought to 
Lear on ditleivnt prol»!ems awaiting solution. The Logic 
ol Piagmaiism may be taken to he typn al of the modernist 
mo\omf*ni in v:»'neral. 4h*uih is reduced to oonveuienco 
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and ‘Logic becomes simply a foot-note to Ethics.’ We may 
characterise this Logic as the volantaristic or the psychologi- 
cal Logic as opposed to the Formal Logic of Aristotle, the 
Metaphysical l^ogic of Hegel and the new Logistic of 
certain mathematician^. Whatever the defects of the Logic 
of the ilfodernist moveim nt it has done miich in liberating 
philosophy from the one-sided, vicious abstractions. Let us 
not hastily dub this movement as the mere glorification of the 
Irrational and the Practical. It indicates a healthy and 
vigorous spirit, though it does not offer a sound ami convincing 
philosophy'. It has given a much-needed shock to PhiI«J8ophy 
lest it might lose touch with the world of phenomena, with 
the hard facts of life, with the real living universe. In it.s 
insistence upon tlie legitimate claims of feeling and will 
along with those of the intellect and the many-sidedness of 
our c-xporience it has rendered a valuable service to Philosophy, 
No Philosophy can bo sound which igtmres these integral 
parts of our experience. Modernism has elorpiently pleaded 
on behalf of particularity and multiplicity, of change and 
niovemont, of n«ivclty aud creativity. It has stressed the 
reality and importance of the non-rational in thought and 
lift:. A philosophy wJiicIi sinifi’y p;jstulates an abstract unity 
and utterly igiion s all Hui-nt plurality can never bo an 
•.idoquato account of our concrclo universe. The real unity to 
b»7 an atle(|uatc explaiialioii of our univor.se cannot bo a 
numerical uiiitv, a bare hoiiiOgtMieoiis idontily but it must 
be a concrete or a comprchun.sive unity, an identity in tliller- 
ence Tins lead.s us to a very fruitful idea in philu.sophy — the 
idea of the Concrete Universal. 

In the conception of the Concrete Universal wc have 
a proper synthe.si.s ol the different valuable elements contained 
in the *ireat 'Iruditiou and empiiusi.sed by the Modernist 
Moveraeut. The abstract universal is bare ideiitity apart 
from (iifloioncc. It proceeds by tlie omission of differences 
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and ceases to be intelligible. An abstract particular which is 
only a discrete, isolated phenomenon standing in no relation 
whatsoever with anything else in the world is equally 
unintelligible and meaningless. For to be intelligible means 
to stand in some relation and to give up to that extent at 
least its exclusive particularity. A distinction which is a 
distinction from nothing is inconceivable, A particular in 
itself and by itself is nnmeaning. It finds its meaning in the 
other. The real universal is the sameness in the other. In 
the Concrete Universal the particulars are not lost and 
destroyed. Every detail gains incalculably in vividness and 
meaning when seen in its proper perspective and communica- 
tion with the Whole. Every particular item is ch irged with 
the significance of the Whole. In the Concrete Universal there 
is a I rogiTssive differentiation and inU*gra»i«in. Hot h multi- 
plicity and unity, p'lrticularity and universality, are real 
through (*ach other in the harmonious eomprehensivenoss of 
the Concrete Universal. 

The doctrine of the Concrete Universal lea«ls us to tiio 
Absolute that is iv itber iinlividiinl nor universal, neither 
concrete nor abstract because it truiscends all such distiii c 
tioiis. 'I he signilicinee of the Com-n ti.* Universal may be 
best iiiulerst. o«l in the light of the doclriuo of t.V'Smism as 
distin..:uisluMl from .\ C'»smism The Univer-al though 

it expri'sses itself in the various pirticulars, is not simply 
their sum total. A iiimv endless series of particulars where 
they monotonously follow each other w.iuld lack the principle 
of uniiy which is found in the self-contained life of h.armoni* 
ous conij rehensiveiu‘.<s of the CuniTOte Universd. The 
doctrine of the Concrete Universal leads us to a hijher type 
of ranlhtism in whiih the Absolute no doubt is immanent, 
ill the |.<articuiais but wlii'h at the same time is not 
exhausted in them. Its po.ssibilities uf .self-expression are 
iiidimitcd. The Absolute inclinles the particulars only 
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because it also transcends them. The whole no doubt is pre- 
sent in the parts, it is their iiiforniiiig principle. Hut for 
that very reason it is over and above them though in them 
as well. 'I’his is the I nimaneiice of the Transcendevt, 

We thus see that unity docs not mean a uniformity but 
a community, a harmonious interpenctrationi inulti[)licity 
does not mean an isolation or exclusiveness. Unity and 
plurality are the aspects distinguishable in thought but not in 
reality. They do not exclude or negate each other. 

A completely liarnionious and comprehensive unity which 
implies such a thoroughgoing interpenetration and which 
offers an adequate explanation of all its contents, is a 
spiritual unity. It is the highest kind of experience, 
8})iritiial Mx[»eru'ncc, in which we have the sense of harmony 
and fullness, of cterniry and completeness, a peace that 
passes nndorstaiiding. Wo can only \aguely understand, can 
only faintly imagine what that all-inclusive Kxperience may 
be like. If our account of the Concrete Universal is correct 
we may allirin that it is not an all-dissolving experience hut 
an all- illuminating and all-sustaining one. It is a sense of 
fulfilment, a sense of rest that is aUained in harmony ami 
not in \acancy. It is a significant silence, a silence that is 
full of the rhythm of iho infinite. There are maiiv impt.'rfect 
approximaiions in our finite expiTieiict; to ihe highest 
spiritual ex[jerionce. Here Intuition is our last resort uikI 
abi'iing satisfaction. 

Hut lh^^ doctrine of Intuition is not easy to pro]>ound. 
It is not t*i h(; Confused with the Anti-intellectii dism and 
Irrati<malism of ivcont .sjMjculati'>n. It is not the d«>ctriiie of 
A Logism hut siipra-Iogism. It flof's not condomn reason, 
it does not hijliltle its importancei on the contrary, it strongly 
insists upon hard inl. llcctiial <liseijiline. UeiliM-tive knowl(Mlge 
is a preparation for the Integral Kxperience which is *pnrilied 
vision of t 'lpli.* \\ «* caiiMijt resort to fiitnihon simply to avoid 
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the exertions of hard thinking. If Intuition is a substitute 
for rigorous thinking, if it means superstitious beliefs and 
vague and thoughtless sentimentality it is certainly open to 
the charge that it ‘covers a multitude of intellectual sins.' 

In Intuition the synoptic vitw of the rational philosopher 
blends with the beatific vision of the religious mystic. There 
is nothing mystifying about it. Mysticism is not mystery 
hut mystery unravelled. It is a sympathetic ami the most 
thorough understanding of the inner nature of Ultimate 
Reality. This is what Spinoca means by the 'Intellectual 
love of (Jod.* 

We distinguish between intuition and intellect ; but we 
must not construe that distinction into an entire dispara- 
teness or an irreconcilable opposition. 'I’he (iroat Indian 
Tradition has not committed that mistake. It has tried to 
complete the account of reason by the revelation of intuition, 
vhich is the wisdom gained by. the whole spirit. Intellect is not 
despised as giving a totally distorted or a false picture of 
ri'ality. Its account is true so far as it goes, only it does not go 
far and deep enough. It tries to give us a «'ogent and coherent 
account of reality but it is more or less external and it does 
not penetrate into the heart of reality. Its tlionght-C(*nstruc- 
tions are mure or less abstract and lacking in directness and 
emotional warmth ami intima**y ^\hich chara'*terise intuition. 
The predominantly analytmal, <li>rursivi' and vacillating 
character * f intellect reejuiros to be ct'rreeted and supple- 
mented by the wholeness, directness and utter Certainty of 
intuitive vision. Intuition transcends reason, but does not 
C(»ntradict it. In the words of Spim za, Intuition is thought- 
fulness matured to inspiratii»n,' It is indeed the flower and 
jwrfection of intellect, l-ut how from the imperfect ihought- 
constructions the mystic goes to the fullness of his vision 
it is not ]>ossible to ilet ermine precisely or to express adeipia- 
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tcly in logical pro{K)sitions. Sonio thinkers may posit a 
mystical jump analo^*uus to the ‘jump* of ihc electron I 

The spiritual unity of the Absolute is not a dead, mono- 
tonous, static unity, for then it would cease to be spiritual. 
The spirit is essentiilly active Modernism in philosophy 
is as much jtistified in its attack on the changeless and 
motionlees eharnctor of the Absolute as it is justified in 
revolting against the featureless nbst act unity of the 
Absolute. The modern emphasis on rlynarnisrn must be 
recognised by every philosophy whioh lends itself to an 
idealistic or spiritnalistic inte rpretation. The world is a 
dymniiic ex]ircssion of the Absolute. It is not so much the 
creation of God as the spontaneous and eternal elHiieiice' 
of the Absolute. 7’he Absolute reveals the inrier wealth of 
its fullness in newer micl yet newer manifi stations. 'I his 
spontaneous and eternal revelation of the Absolute is the 
change or the creation as nnderstotMl in the time sen-t*. Tho 
Eternal is ever manifesting itself in the temporal and historical 
process, 'lime is one of the manifestations of the Timeless, 
Change is real III the S(?n3e that we assimilate now aspects 
which were only dimly felt as flickering on the horizon. Our 
genuine 'wusc (// horiznn' throws new light on the problem 
of change and novelty. Hare beauties and truths swim into 
our ken from afar and we decipher them as we decipher a 
star in the sky. Our work of assimilation and forimihition of 
new aspects goes on for ever, (.'hango and moral progress get an 
added significance from the fact that they are the e.xpiossions 
of the Absolute itself. Otherwise a continuous change and 
an unending moral progress become like “...a talc told by 
an idiot, full of sound ami fury, signifying nothing." 

In all the varied expressions and manifestations the 
Absolute is not transforming itself into suiiiething else but 
is freely giving out what it contains in it'^elf in fullness. Its 
activity is e‘^sr*ntially an activity of manifestation and revcia- 
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lion and not of transformation. The ch.-mge and progress is 
not tov\aTda attainment but the expression of the Absolute 
in fruition The process of the Absolute is a process from 
attainment to attainment, 'a progress in fruition.’ 'i'he process 
is a free and spontaneous movement. There is nothing out- 
side the Absolutt? which can compel or obstruct the free revela- 
tion in the varied furina it takes. The Absolute is pure freedom 
or spontaneity, which is not the same thing as ‘indeterminacy.’ 
Whatever flows, flows from its own inner nature. The very 
nature of the Absolute is to overflow' and to realise possibilities 
of fuller revelations. The creation of the world is the sponta- 
neous and eternal eitiucnce of the inner wealth of the Absolute. 
The act of creation may be described as an act of spontaneous 
'playfulness’ of the Absolute, as the most beautiful expression 
of its fullness. 
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The problem of valiio is an old one, but it has acquired 
a new significance in recent times and an interesting philo- 
sophy has grown around it, mostly of the realistic type. 
Attempts have been made to explain value as a purely 
objective quality residing in things independently of their 
relation to mind, and some of them are highly ingenious 
and very stimulating, but none of them appears to me to be 
completely satisfactory. I still think that the good old 
idealistic attempt to solve the problem is the least unsatia- 
fatory of all, and it will bo my object hero, by a careful 
examinatinn of the nature of value, to bring out the 
failure of the exi»lanation which the “objectivists** give o{ 
it. 

For the purpose of this inquiry value ami good may bo 
regarded as identical in meaning, and in what folio vs I shall 
use the two terms indiHcriminately. Whatever has valin? is 
good, and whatever is go'id has valm?, ( 'bvioiisly^ good hero 
(loos not mean rimral good a lorn;. Moral good is only one 
&{«ecies of good and not the whole of goed. Mii(?h confusion 
will be avuidoil, I think, if this distinction is borne in mind. 
Very often, when we siy that an\ thing is good without 
qualificalinii, we im-an that it is morally good ; and so if 
we give a general (bdinitioii of good, it may be found that 
some things to \\ liicli our di linitii ii a] j»li(,*H aie yet not good 
in the fi'ord S' liJ-e and our defiiiition may ronseipiently 
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appear faulty. But if we remember that what is good in 
one sense may not be good in another, or that what is good 
relatively may not be good absolutely, such a misunderstand- 
ing will not be possible. We shall see later that to be 
morally good is to be absolutely good, and that an adequate 
theory of value must admit degrees of good. 

0. E. Moore in his Principia Ethica gives an elaborate 
argument to prove that value cannot be defined. It may be 
possible to give the verbal meaning of value in other words, 
bat dehiiition such ns Moore thinks to be important cannot 
bo a mere matter of words. It must take the idea for which 
the term to be defined stands and analyse it into its elements. 
Now’ the idea for whieh the term ‘good* stands is a simple 
idea and so cannot be analysed, 'rherefore ‘good’ cannot be 
defined. We may point out the condiliona of goodno>s, we 
may doterniine what makes value, we may give the criterion 
of good, but nil that will not be the same thing as explaining 
wliat good meann. ‘(.Jood’ is like ‘yellow/ for instance. 
They ore both names of uimnal 3 ’sablo notions, and therefore 
neither can be defined. 1 shall not stay to discuss whether 
value can be defined or not. I think ]Moorc finds it unde- 
finable because he does not or cannot sec its real complexity. 
If the relation to mind is not admitted, the true nature of 
value is not niulerstood and the only course then left is to 
confess that it is inexplicable. Moore’s contention that value 
is undefinable, to my mind, only bears witness to the fact 
that his theory fails to explain it. 

Value is ordinarily distinguished from fact. When I say 
‘'this rose is hmI ’ 1 am supposed to make a statement of 
fact i while, when I say ' this rose is beautiful*’ I am supposed 
to make a statement of value. And there is at least a prima 
facie difference between the two iviiuU of judgments. It 
may be that ultimately all judgments are judgmenls of value, 
or it may bi‘ that there is an ulliniato difference between the 
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two kinds, I sliall not tiy to decide between ihcse two possi- 
bilities, though porsonully I incline to the view that all 
judgments as such exjwess value. Hut it will be iny business 
to show that judgments of value cannot be resolved into judg- 
ments of fact, Incidentally, I may remark hero that to hold 
tliat there arc no judgments of fa«*t that cannot, be resolved 
into judgments of value is not the same thing as to hold that 
Ihoie is no ultimate fact as di.slingui.shed from value. 

“'riiis rose is beautiful’* as ilistingui>hed from "ibis rose is 
rod.** at first sight at least, iin]ilies a refenuioe to a standanl. 
A thing is bt'aiuifiil or not beautiful aeenrding as it does 
or docs not c«'iiform to a rule, and nor, niendy according as it 
dcios or does not possess an attrilmte; wher(?as a thing is red or 
not red according as it does or does not [lossess an attribute — 
the attribute of rednc.*.<s. When we say “this rose is red,” wo 
aie stating a fact that in, and iiotliiiig more; but wln*n we say 
“this rose is bcaJitifuT* we are not only stating a fact that Is. 
but are also expressing appr«ibatioii and stating that the 
fact that is is as it slundtl be. In the latter case tlieie is 
trinl by refen neo to a j>rcconoeivod stamlanl and do isnm 
that the btandanl i.s satisfied. In the former case then! is 
no prec* nc'MVed standanl apjilii'il and there is no trial and 
no decisimi, but the mind .simply acknowledges a fact, as it 
is found. Ill Ollier words, judgments i»f value are e.ssentially 
tcdeologieal in character, expressing I lie realization lor want of 
realizalion) of an end, while judgments of /act are not 

t.eji'ologifal. 

The kind of value that I mean to consider here is 
intrinsic value, wliidi akme is value in the strict si nac of the 
teriii. Iiilrinsi*: value is distiiiguishia] from insirumental 
Value. A thing i.^ s.iiil to po.^.-ies.s iiiLrinsii! value when it is 
vji I liable for its ov.n sake, and to possess instrumental value 
when it i-. mendy useful or valuable fur the sake of something 
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else. Whsit possesses intrinsic value would still possess it if 
there were nt)thiiig else besides itself in the world, while what 
possesses instrumental value would not be valuable if there 
were nut KOincthin^ else to which it is a means. What 
possesses intrinsic value, however, need not possess intrinsic 
value in every element of it ; it is enouj'h that the whole is 
valuable as a whole lor its own sake. When every eloment 
in an inlrinsically valuable whole is also intrinsically valu- 
able, the whulc is said by Moore to possess ultiiiiato value. 
I'ut I would rathiM* say that such a whole possesses pure or 
unmixed value and reserve the term ‘ultimate value’ for 
value which represents a kind that cannot be re«Iuced to any 
other. 'I hus truth, beauty and ^joodnoss are ultimate values, 
bo'NUisc they are irreducible kimls. 

‘rhere is a kind of value which is neither strictly intrinsic 
jK^r stri<*tly instrinneiital, but which eonstitutes an essential 
element in intrinsic value. In a ttdeolo;,dcal whole which 
possesses intrinsic value as a whole, every part is necessary 
for the whide a ml so far may be regarded as intrinsically 
valuable. Ihit if the parts arc taken separately and not in 
their place, as organic elements in the whole, they may not 
be valuable at all, and so far they aro like things possessing 
instrinneiital value. The ditl'erence, however, between such 
value, which I wtjuKl call contributory value, and instrumental 
value, is that, while what ptis.scssos inslnnnental value is 
external to the thing jiossessing intrinsic value to which it 
is instrumental, what possesses contributory value is an 
ossimtial ideiuent in, a constitutive part of, what possesses 
intrinsic value. What possesses contributory value may even 
be evil hy itself. Hunger by itself, for iiisiauoe, is evil, but 
hunger satisfied is good, 'fhose who deny that evil is ulti- 
mate hoM that evil has c-uitrihutory value and therefore 
is not evil in the end rhougli it may bo evil when taken by 
itstdf. 
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Intrinsic value may be relative or absolute. This dis- 
tinction is important because it explains how something that 
is judged good may yet be found to be not good, and conver- 
sely how something that is jmlged evil may yet not be wholly 
evil. There are degrees of goodness and everything has 
some value from some point of view. What is absolutely 
valuable is valuable under all circumstances and against all 
competitors and never turns out to be not valuabhi, but what 
is relatively valuable is valuable only within certain limits. 
It may be that there is nothing absolutely valuable in the 
sense here defined, and I think that nothing finite is absolutely 
valuable. Hut Ethics is based on the ideal of absolute value 
and anytliing is considered ethically goi»d in proportion as it 
ajiproximates to this ideal. Moral values, then, are absolute 
values so far as absolute values are iiossible. 'I his may sound 
paradoxical, but what it means in pracitioo is that mural 
values are the highest values possihlt? for man. Absolute 
value must not be confounded with intrinsic value ns explain- 
ed above. Moore's definition of intrinsic value makes it 
necessarily absolute also. What possesses intrinsic value 
once, according to him, possesses it always, becauso intrinsic 
value docs not depend upon anything but the nature of the 
valuable thing itself, and therefore nothing outside the thing 
can atfect it. Moore's view* is atomistic, and means that there 
arc many independent intrinsic values c?ach j)f which is a value 
in its own right and therefore absolute, and that either the 
(liffenmt intrinsic values cannot conflict with one aiiotlier or 
are all of them erpially absdlute even when they conflict with 
one anotlier, Jiut there is no reason why intrinsic value 
should be regarded as necessarily absolute. Intrinsic value 
is intrinsic in so far as it is ilistiiiguisbiMl from instrumental 
value ; it is value which a thing possesses iiideiH.Midently of 
anything else. Aiul this may be triuj of relative value also. 
W ha^ poss'/s-ses ivlati VC value which is intrinsic possesses it 
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independently of anything else ; but the value it possesses is 
relative because it may cease to be value if it conflicts with 
the value of another thing which is preferable. What pos- 
sesses intrinsic relative value not only does not need the 
existence of anything else to make it valuablci but on the 
contrary wouM have its relative value converted into absolute 
value if there were nothing else in the worM besides it. 

We may now turn to consider more precisely the general 
nature of value as such. Is there any one quality which 
constitutes the natuie of value and is the same in every 
instance of value ? W. D. Hoss, in his book on The Rujht 
and the Goo thiiiUs that there is no presumption that there 
is any such quality. For instance, conscientiousness may be 
good becaiises it is conscientiousness, and benevolenco may 
be good b(?causo it is benevolence, and there may be no one 
quality which is the same in both. Anil the conclusion at 
which Koss himself arrives is that the dilVerent instances of 
good are not good in the same tfense. 1 must confess that 
I fail to understand this. Conscientiousness may not be 
benevolence and benevolence may not be conscientiousness 
because they arc two dilVerent species of good. Similarly blue 
is not yellow and yellow is not blue, and, further, there is no 
quality common to the two ; hut yet the two arc species of the 
ban»e gonus, and wc do not say that tlicy are not both colours 
in the same sense. Therefuiv, unless ihe term ‘good’ is used 
equivocally, coiisoi»'ntiousness and beiievoleiiee, though they 
are different species of good, must have something in 
common, must have a common genus. 'I'hat there is no 
specific (piality common to the two does not ])rovo that they 
do not come under the t-ame delinition, or that they do not 
possess a common i/eneric (jualiiy. It is not my purpose 
here to inquire what precisely is a quality and whether the 
generic qualities of anything arc qualities other than and 
distinct fr.>m its spoeiiic qualities. 'Fhe problem about the 
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true nature of universala is a difficult problem requiring a 
separate detailed treatment which I cannot give it here. 
Ross himself is inclined to admit that there is a common 
fact present whenever the term *good* is used. This common 
fact is, according to him, "that in each case the juihjer 
has some feeling of approval or interest towards what he calls 
good.’’ Then why should wo not say that this common 
fact constitutes the generic meaning of gooil, instead of 
holding, as Ross does, that it only connects onr amilmiiiim 
of the word in various senses ? 'I ho only reason scorns to be 
that nothing can bo hold to constitute the meaning of good 
unless it is an objective quality residing in the thing called 
good, independently of any attitude of the jiuhjer to it. 
That the jiidger feeds approval in relation to a thing cannot 
constitute the meaning of the goodni-ss of the thing. To 
admit that would be to play into the hands of the ii]ea)i.st. 

I tliink that, though there is reason for holding that 
goodncfss is not a (pm lit, y like colour, ycjt goodness, whatever 
it is, is something conunori to all instances of goodness. 
Goodness is not like colour because it is a relatlomil quality, 
not merely a quality whicli is the result of a relation but a 
quality which expresses a relaimn. The judgment “this rose 
is red” attributes to the rose a quality which in its meaning 
docs not involve a reference to mind, oven though it may not 
be capable of exiting indepondi iitly of relation to mind, 
Rut the judgiueiit ‘‘this rose is beautiful” definitely states 
in it.s content that a dornand of the judging mind has been 
sutislied. This is why 1 cannot .‘igreo with Moore that gooil 
is just like yellow in being unanalysable. Yellow, as a 
ceived quality, does not mean what we obtain by analy.sing 
tlie physical conditions of its production; but good, 1 tliiiik, 
does mean that a demand of tin: mind is satislied. 'riierefore, 
though ‘yellow’ is undefinald»\ 'good* is not. Good is 
wh if fulfils a tendency of llie Miincl. ’I’hus go(.d may be said 
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to be all object of desire. This docs not mean that there 
iinist be an actual desire for a thing in order that it may bo 
judged good, but it means that the thing must be such that 
if we had thought of it wc should have desired it. Nor does 
desire for a thing mean desire fur its possession, but desire 
that it should be what it is. Whether a thing is good be- 
cause we desire it or we desire it because it is good, is, as 
Jh’adley has pointfMl out, an illegitiniiite question, because it 
separates elements which ' cannot bo separated. This point 
laif'Cs a metaphysical question of great importance ; but this 
is not the place to discuss it. To state briefly, and without 
attempting to prove, what I consiiler to be the truth, the 
unity of the desiring mind and the desired tiling is logically 
prior to the separation, which is not quite a separation, that 
de>iro ropivsents. From the point of view of desire, there - 
fore, gooil is good because it isils fulfilment ; but at the same 
lime desire itself is there because of the prior unity. Desire 
is the imi»licit unity at a lower level of elements which con- 
stitute an ox[»licit unity at a higher level. This may appear 
loo dogmatic, but I eiiimot help it in an inquiry which must 
necessarily be brief and does not allow long digressions. 

The definition of good as an object of desire leads us to 
a consi«leration of the claim of pleasure to be good. Is 
j>leafiure good, and can we go still further and say that plea- 
sure is the only gouil ? Kuss, who dues not endorse the view 
1 have here laktMi of value, nevertheless thinks that mental 
si ati'S alone have intrinsic \alue aiul tliat pleasure is one of 
I he ultimate intriiK'-ie values, the others being knowledge 
and virtue. 1 think, however, that from the nature of value 
it does not follow that mental states alone have intrinsic 
\alue, and, further, th it either pleasure is the only value or 
that it is not a value at. all. 1 shall not discuss the view that 
only nu ntal states have intrinsie value. But the view which 
makes pleasure a value appears to me to be somewhat 
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confused. Pleasure must be distinguished from what is 
pleasant, and then it is a question whether pleasure in the 
abstract can be an object of desire. We may aim at pleasant 
objects, but I do not know what aiming at pleasure by itself 
is. Hut if, when it is said that pleasure is a value, it is meant 
that pleasant objects are valuable, and if by pleasant objects 
are meant objects that cause satisfaction of any kind and not 
only sentient pleasure, then, I think, only pleasant objects 
are values ; for then pleasant objects are all objects that are 
desired, whether exjjlicitly or implicitly. Even when we 
forgo a pleasure to perform a duty, the performance of duty 
is a desired object and gives us pleasure when it is attained. 
Thus [Measure is always good and only pleasure is good. 
Hut this, I think, is a loose way of speaking and perhap.s also 
of thinking. When, for instance, wc feel thirsty and drink 
water and feci pleasure, \Yhat is it that is good here y Is it 
the drinking of water when we feel thirsty, or is it the feeling 
of pleasure that follows or accompanies the satisfaction of 
thirst ? If it is the feeling of j)IeaHure, then we may ask, 
w hy is it good ? If it is answered that wo find it good and 
cannot say why because there is no why, goodness being 
unanalysable, the/i I say that I do not find anything simply 
good, that whenever 1 find anything good I like it, L e., it 
gives me pleasure. rhiH, then, if the feeling of pleasure 
consequent on the satisfaction of thirst is good and imt the 
satisfaction ot thirst itself, then the feeling of pleasure is 
liked and beyond it there is another feeling of pleasure 
which should be considered good too, and beyoml that 
second feeding of pleasure which is good there is a third 
feeling of pleasure, and so on endlessly, so that we never 
come to the feeling of pleasure which is good without being a 
means to a further feeling of pleasure. 'J'herefore, it is not 
the consefpienii state of plea-uro that is intrinsically good, 
but that which produces this .state of pleasure j in oilier wonis, 
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it is what I like that I find good and not rny liking it. In fact 
the feeling of pleasure cannot be separated from the object 
which gives pleasure, but is rather a sign that the object is 
good. From all this I should conclude that, not pleasure by 
itself, but what is pleasant, is good, and that all that is good, 
ill so far as it is an object of desire, is pleasant. 

It may be questioned whether everything that is pleasant 
is good. May we not sometimes doubt whether what is 
plcfisnnt is really gond ? And will n<it this mean th it to be 
pleasant is not necessarily to be good, though what is pleas- 
ant may sometimes be good ? My answer is that what is 
pleasant is always, so far, good, but that it is not always 
absolutely goo<l. Ideasurcs are not to be taken in isolation, 
and wo find that one pleasure may contlict with aiiothor which 
is preferable, and so, though relatively good, may not be good 
uialer all circumstances. T1ie science which considers values 
in relation to one another so as to determine which are to be 
preferred aiul which not, is Ethics, which may thus bo saiil to 
be the scitmee of absolute values in the sense in which absolute 
values are possible. When we iloubt whether what is pleasant 
is really good, wliat wo doubt is wh-;ther it is imrally good. 
We may put it in another way and say that what wo doubt 
is wheth<?r what we desire in a certain state of knowledge we 
would desire if our knowledge were C\»mplete, or whether what 
\vc find pleasant iindtu* certain circumstances would continue 
to bo pleasant iiiulor all circiimstancos 

Koss, who will not accept the esstuitial reference to the 
judging mind invtilved in a judgment of value, makes value 
a quality of the (d)j«'Ci by itself, independently of any relation 
of the object to mmd. ]>ut he makes it a quality of a 
|)ceuliar character — a C'.uisoqueiitial quality like a logical 
‘projicrty*, but, unlike a logical property, always strictly 
consequential and never constitutive. What is ordinarily 
called a projH'rly in Logic is arbiirarily or conventionally so 
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called. We might just as well hsive selected it to be an 
essential attribute and what are considered essential attributes 
might have been regarded .as properties, Koss does not say 
that value is the only property that is strictly consequential, 
and as a matter of fact there are properties other than value 
which arc not properties only by arbitrary convention. 
Allan’s capacity for speech, for instance, follows from his 
rationality and cannot by any means be regarded as a funda- 
mental ai tribute, with rationality following from it. Hub 
man's capacity for sp ceb, though strictly consequential, is a 
constitutive quality of man. A quality that is strictly conse- 
quential ma}^ llu'n, be a coiistitutivo quality ; ami so, if 
valuu is not a constitutive quality, it Ciiinot be only because 
it is consequential. The diden‘nce between a Coiisequenlial 
quality like v.alue and a con.S(.>quential tpiality that is also 
constitutive, is that, while the latter cannot independent- 
ly of the fundamental quality from which it follows biit can 
be known irnlependciitly of it, the fiinner can neither exist nor 
be known iiidependenily of the fuiidamcMital quality from 
which it is said to fillo.v. This is so b' Cause a conscipieritial 
quality libe value does nut follow from tliu so-called funila- 
mentul quality by itself but follows from it as kntwn. And 
this is the wliole contention of the idealistic theory of value 
I ln.*re is thus ne. essarily a sabji.ctive element in value. 

I do not like the <listiiictioii usually made between subjective 
and objective. It is very vague, atid 1 doubt whether there 
is aiiytiiiiig that can he caileii purely subjective. .Many of 
thj-ie wh i iiiaiiitaiii the objectivity of value in the sense of 
complete in<l'‘|/enilenee of mind seem to think that if value 
is not ohjeetivo in ihi.s sonse it must bo purely subjective. 
Hut this i- a mist ike. Unless there are minds there can bo 
no value, as 1 have tried to show above ; but this docs not 
moan th.at value has no objectivity at fill. It does not mean 
that if I think someihing good ami another iicr.son thinks the 
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suine thing bad, both of us may be right. When, for in- 
stance, 1 say '*1 like sugar’’ and another person says do 
not like sugar”, the two statements do not contradict each 
other, because I make a statement abut my taste in relation 
to sugar and the other person makes a statement about hia 
taste in relation to sugar. ).\it when 1 say ^‘pleasure is good’’ 
and another person says “pleasure is not good/* we do 
contradict each other, because the two statements are about 
the same thin*:. The reference to miml which there neces 
sarily is in such juilgments is not to an individual mind as in 
“1 like sugar,” but to mind iii general. Judgments of value 
are objective in s.j far as they are not subjective like such 
judgments as “1 like sugar”; but they are also subjective in so 
far as they are not oi)j'‘Ctive li!;e such judgments as “this nse 
is rod.” I'hey are subjt;ctive-ohjecLiv«*. I think there is 
some confusion hen it is hehl that a beautiful object woulii 
still be beautiful even if there were no mind to appreciate it. 
'rhe contusion is between what is \:iluable and its value, 
between what is good and its goodne.ss. He ne vole nee, for 
iiislanct*, is good ; but the “objeetivists” themselves admit 
that its goodness is dilVenmt from itself, being a c>nseqiien- 
tial quality, while benevolence is a Constitutive quality. 
What the ' objeclivisis” have in their mind is that the judg- 
ing subject does not a il a valuable qiiali:}' to an object, that, 
for example, the jmiging subject du.'s not make a man bo- 
ne voient ; ai d so far they are right, Uut what ihe idealists 
iiiainlaiii is, not that the judgiiiir subj-'ct adds a valuable 
quality lo an oliject by judging it, but that the qiinii’y judgeil 
valuable would not be va^CiMe if there were no subject to 
jmlge it. And I his much, i believe, may be admitted without 
liillbudty. For why sh luld anyihing be good or bid except 
So far as it satisfies t^r does ii'»t satisfy / Why .shoiilvl dia- 
lionesty, for instanc**, be bad in iiselt ? If it I'xists, it exists, 
ainl there is nothing more to be sai'l about it When we call 
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it bad, we mean that it conflicts with a standard, falls short 
of on ideal, frustrates a purpose ; and in order that this may 
happen it is not enough that dishonesty alone should exist, 
but there must also be the standanl, the ideal, the purpose, by 
reference to which it is judged. Will the ‘'objectivists* 
say that standards, ideals and purposes can exist indepen- 
dently of minds ? 

It may be asked \\hat miml or mitids must be satisfied 
in order that a true judgment of value may bo possible. 
Must a thing to be good satisfy a particular mind, or any 
mind, or the minds of the nmjority of mankind, or the minds 
of all mankind ? Whichever of these alternatives is chosen, 
it can be shown that the judgment need not be true, and 
therefore it may be concluded that whether a thing is good 
or bad does not do|}end upon any one’s mental attitude, But 
I think the question is not to be settled by votes ; it is not 
a question of minibor at all. Whether one man finds a thing 
good, or many find it good, or all find it good, is quite im- 
material. Value is what satisfies a mind whose ideas are clear 
and comprehensive and coherent. That finally is the only 
reliable test in every case, whether of truth, beauty or 
go mI ness. The critoriuii has to be internal .and is necessarily 
fallible in a})plication, though llieoretically infallible in 
character. We can never bo absolutely sure in any case 
that a jiuJgfnent about truth or gocalmss or beauty is true. 
All judgments have to be only relative and are liable to 
correction as our experience grows more comprehensive and 
coherent. 

Ihose who fail to se** this appear to me to overlook the 
nature of mind. Miml i.s a mirror of reality. And it is null 
a mere figure of speech to call mind a mirror. There is no 
other form of expresaion that can bring out oqu-illy truly the 
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very peculiar character of mind. When the ^vhole of reality 
is reflected in a part of it in the form of ideas explicit or 
implict, that part is a mind. It is an essential characteristic 
of a mind that whut in one sense is outside it is in another 
sense inside it. What is outside it in existence is inside it in 
idea. Mind is necessarily self-transcendent, or rather, the self- 
trHns(;cndencc of any part of reality is its mind. All this Avill 
sound grossly inciaphorical or mythical to thinkers who 
consider theiusclvos hard-headed because they do not want to 
understand the nature of mind except on the basis of their 
understanding of physical nature. Hut to import materialistic 
prepossessions into the study of mind is unphilosupidcal. 
Miral is, prima facie, at least, diftcient from matter, and 
thcrefure must be studital as it prosmts itself and without 
any bi.is derived from familiarity with the method of physical 
scii'iice. If we study it so, we find that its essence is to 
rciloct in its own ideas reality which is other than itself, 
1 his, I think, is the whole essence of idealism. And it is 
also till! ^m’ouml of value ; for \alue is nothintj else than the 
result uf liarimoiy bi tween reality outside mind and the ideas 
of mind. Very often there is a discrepancy between the two, 
'1 here is bound to Ije a discrepancy as loni; as a mind is finite 
and is therelore an imperfect reilectioii of reality. And 
then tliore is a process of adjuslmeiit set up in which the 
finite ijiiml (diher tries to adjust itself to what is outside it or 
tries to adjust what is outside it to its ideas. In the former 
case the value it seeks to loalire is truth, in the latter case it 
is moral ^ood. If the mind were to be perfectly clear, i. e., 
ifitweieto ho infinite, there would cease to be any dis- 
(Tcjiancy between iilea and exisionco and coiiseciuently there 
Would be no jndeimuit and no value at all. The aim of 
knowlial^n? is such a C'aisummatiuii Irum one point of view, 
and the aim of ethics is such a cunsuinmalion from another 
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point of view. And religion, which is based on a faith in the 
conservation of all our ultimate values, assumes that such a 
consummation is already real and seeks to efface the finite 
individual in the Infinite. 



Idealisitt Versus Realism—A critical estimate 
cf Dr Stace’s ‘Refutation of Realism’ 

By 

D. M. Datta, Patna College 

The intellectual atmosphere of every age carries a stock 
of dominant ideas which favour a particular type of faith. 
'J he explicit reasons which are cc .:sciously advanced in sup- 
port of it and are readily found to be convincing, supplies 
in reality only a part of the grounds for its acceptance, the 
other part is supplied by the atmosphere of ideas which 
form the backgruund of the mind of the people of that 
age. 'fhe pn-sent world with its practical outlook and work- 
a day inaxiius supplies the best atmosphere for realistic 
thought. Of the dillercMit types of realism, the one that can 
justify in toto or with the least modification the common- 
sense beliefs, values and hojics of the majority has a far 
gieaior ciuince than any other. No wonder, therefore, that 
realists have won an easy victory over the idealists who are 
inor(? or Irss misfits for the ago. A few realists like Moore 
and Perry feel the necessity and take the trouble of coolly 
analysing tlie arguments of the fjpponents to refute them 
by adequate reasoning ; but a great majority of thorn, in 
which one can sometimes find even a luoneer like Russell, 
carry their p‘»inta hy brilliant dashes whiidi dismiss some of 
the well established «locirines of great masters like Kant 
and llegid, with an overpowering laugh or sarcasm, joke or 
rebuke. 'I'hey are unconsciously coniiilent of the Zeit-tjeist 
and successfully keoji in its line without much ado. While 
n*alisin is thus playing the bully, iiierdism is playing the 
coward. One can scarcely find an idealist (at least in Great 
Hi'ilain and America) who boldly preaches his view, without 
stammoring, qualifying and iijiologising. At bes?t the idea- 
list plays a lame, d*'feiisivo game guarding his home, 
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In such a pass it is highl}* interesting and delightful to 
find in Dr. Siace, a bold champion of idealism, who is capable 
of carrying ‘'the war into the enemy s camp** in this realistic 
age.^ It is, however, still more amusing to sec that the 
author of “J/w Critical History of Greek Philosophy and 
”27n? Philosophy of UegeV' can at times unbend his high 
idealism to imitate th(3 more valiant fighters of the realistic 
camp in their brilliant dashes and stabs, rushing a little 
beyond the idealistic field of cool reasoning, so as to answer 
tats by tits. 

It is, therefore, with great admiration, though not uii- 
niixed with ainusemont, that we have witnesseil Dr. Stace’s 
two bold attempts in the pages of *Mind*^ and 'The Jouinal 
of Philosophy'* in vindication of idealism. lie has sin ceeded, 
to a very great extent, in pointing out the precariousnsss of 
realism as a thcoiy and especially in showing that in this 
matter it .*^ails at least in the same boat with iilealism — that 
‘*They are both founded upon dogmatic unproved assump- 
tions.”* But in some places he has been a little unfair to 
realistic thinkers by underrating some of their cuiitributions 
and claiming originality for some .suggestions which have 
been put forward long ago by realistic thinkers. We shall 
Jiiontion some of these points here and raise af;er wards a 
more fiimlamental issue which is of giv a importance for lii.s 
conclusion. 

One of the most fundamental propositions assertiM] by 
realism is, according to him, that “external things exist 
(some of them at any rate) when no mind is aware of them* * 

1. Mhul, July, p. U.S 
April, V.}U 

3. July . 0 , I'jot 

4. Journal of Philoso phy ^ p, IJfiT 

5. Ibid, p. 3G0‘. 
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Having shown that this proposition cannot be logically proved 
and, therefore, realism cannot be logically justified, he con- 
cedes this proposition, however, a place for practical life. But 
how, he asks, can this proposition be entertained at all ? 
In reply he states that this proposition can be accepted only 
by boldly admitting, like a geometer, that it is ^convenient* 
just as the unproved twelfth a: iom of Euclid is. This con- 
venience, he further points out, lies in the simplicity of this 
belief, as against the complexity of the alternative belief that 
“there exist multitudes of successive universes, which come 
into existence and go out of existence with blank intervals of 
non existence separating thcin.**^ He then complains that 
realists do not sec these true psychological reasons which 
actually lead one to accept the realistic proposition of the 
interporceptual exi'tcn.^o of external things. Compaiing philo- 
sophers obviously realists, with the geometers he remarks 
•'.riio only ditVenuice is that philosophers have nsif/icr i/te it* if 
vor the iiiidWiiLal courage which the mathematicians 
exhibited in the like situation. They keep on timidlg and 
feebly running back to tint tent of comnion sense.” ^ Again, 
'*Th(> leali'^t can find no foundation for it but his miserable 

'eoiuiuon sense* he throws up his hands in despair and 

appeals blindly to instinet"* “Utalisiii fails to give,** he 
concludes, “nay iiioro, refuses to try to give, any account 
whatever of its ultimate principles.” 

JSiit it is amusing to remember that the suggestions ho 
makes are neither new nor unknown to realists. As early as 
1912 Bussell discussed thread-bare the status of the belief iu 
the continuous existence of unitcrceived external objects and 

6. lbid,p 36S 

7. J. pA.,p. 367 (our italics) 

8. lbid,p. 368 

9. Ibid.p. 369 
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clearly pointed out that this belief is supported by the com- 
parative simplicity of this hypothesis as contrasted >vith the 
opposite one of momentary and repeated appearances of the 
object during the times of perception. Even in a recent book 
The Stieiitific Outlook' (1931), Russell goes a step further to 
open the question of the belief in the existence of an external 
object even while it is perceived. lie plainly confe.sses that 
no strict logical argument can lead us from the sensations 
which we have about a reality /Jones', to the belief in his extra- 
mental existence. He further points out clearly that 'Jones' 
is a convenient hypothesis ! (p 31 ). 

We fail, therefore, to understand how' Dr. Stace can retain 
his suggestion that the principles of simplicity and convenience 
were unknown to the realists, till he wrote his article in the 
Journal of Philosophy , July, 5,1934 (where he triumphantly 
usserts — "How this 'instinctive belief arose he (ivalist) cannot 
explain, and he fails to sec that it even needs explanation, 
much lees that it can be explained quite simply. For the 
account of the matter given in thi.'j article is the explanation 
of the realist’s iny.sterioiis 'coiiiinon sen.'ie’,'* p, 338) 

'Animal faith' or 'instinctive belief which is the artielo for 
sccptii'isin in practiiail life is not e\en an original conceptiuii 
of the realists (to whom Dr. Stace attribiite.s it), though it is 
being used widely now by roali-sts like Santayana and Ru.s.sell. 
Towards the end of his *Em.juiry rnneeminy Human Under- 
efand 6)1 [/'(Sect. 12, part 2) Hume, himself suggests the remedy 
and shows alsu that practical convenience is for the instinctive 
belief in external objects and it subverts scepticism. 'The 
great subverter of fyrrhonisrn or the exces.sive principles of 

10 . Dr. Stace himself confesses this fact about hussdl in 
Mind (p. 148 ). Hut in bis criticism of realism, he seems to 
count the realists witlnuit Unssell. Viile Unssell'a ^Prollen>» of 
Philosophy', 
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scepticism is action, and employment, and the occupations of 
common life.” 

It is not too much to say, then, that the suggestions for 
the principles of convenience can be found in some form even 
in Iluine. But some contemporary realists, like Bussell, have 
stated it more explicitly, and at least as clearly as Dr, Stace 
has done. 

Coming to the merit of his conclusion, we must acknow-. 
ledge that Dr. Stace has rightly and efficiently pointed out 
that both realism and idealism are ultimately founded on faith ; 
logic cannot lead them right up to the position they want to 
reach, regarding the int(irj)crceptual existence of external 
ohjocts. Legitimately one can si^eak of the existence of an 
object only while it is perceived. To deny or to assert the 
existence of it ‘during iiiterperceptual intervals* one has to 
leave behind the tarn firma of certainty and travel in faith. 

Bui curiously enough he docs not continue to hold the 
balance evejily between the two sides, but leans towards ideal- 
ism even after this confession, on the plea of the burden of 
proof.' - Calling the propo sition, ‘External things exist (some of 
them at any rate) when no mind is aware of them,* P and its 
contradictory not-l\ he goes eii to assert tliat “the burden of 
proof is oil those who assert P and not those who assert not-P. 
And a.s neither ean dicharge this burden the ease goes to 
the asserters of not-P 

111 defence of this he submits the following e.Nplanation : — 
‘‘You assj'i t that the table exists when no one is perceiving it. 
*rhen it is for you to jirovo thai. It is not for me to jirovo 

11. Enquiry conrernltaj Human Unilertfiandivij 
pp. 158-9 (Oxford Eililii.n) 

12. J. Ph.. p. 870. also Mind, p. 148. 

18. J. Ph , p. 0 
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that it is not true. I am logically entitled to accept or believe 
it till you give some demonstration ofit.^* But since, "the 
burden of proof is on those who assert that P is true," he con- 
cludes "and since they cannot bring even an iota of evidence to 
prove it, we cannot accept it. It is better for ua to believe 
in not-P.** 

The logic of this conclusion is highly ojectionable, If P 
and not-P are two contradictory propositions, not-P can be 
held only if P is positively contradicted and not if P is simply 
unproved. Every logician will admit the gulf of difference 
that lies between ‘contradictiosP and ‘mere want of proof. If 
P is unproved and iiot-P is improvable (as Dr. Stace confesses) 
and therefore unproved, we come to a state of suspense of 
judgment, w'here both the alternatives retain equal force. How 
then can the hlealist benefit by the realists failure to prove 
the existence of the external object t 

'J'he fact is that a realist and an idealist are equally em- 
barrassed here and any .step that each takes forward commits 
him to a fallacy. 

The guiiling thought of the realist is : Why disbelieve 
the object whose existence cannot be disproved ? 'I hat of 
the idealist i.s : Why believe in the obj‘*ct w'hose existence 
cannot be proved. Realists, like Mr. Russell, urge the first 
consideration in refuting the idealism of Berkeley. Idealists, 
like Stace, urge the second in rej».»cting realism. Both trans- 
gress the limits of valid thought, when they take it for grant- 
ed that absence of disproof justifies belief and acceptance or 
that absence of proof justifies disbedief and denial. 

Relief (acceptance) and disbelief (denial) * ^ do not exhaust 

14. Ibid 

15. Ibid p. 371 

IG. If by Misbelieve*, Dr, Stace means only ‘not to believe’ 
or to Mwubt' then his Idealism becomes indis- 
tinguishable from scepticism. 
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all the rational attitudes of a philosopher towards a proposition. 
Doubt or mere suspense of judgment is the third possible 
attitude. The failure of the realist to prove the existence of 
the object and the failure of the idealist to disprove its exist- 
ence equally point to one rational position, namely suspense of 
judgnient. One who tries to remove the suspense either to 
assert or to deny the existence of the object invites the risk 
of shouldering the burden of proof, irrespective of the question 
^Yhcther he is a realist or an idealist. 

There is one thing which disturbs this attitude of suspense 
and inclines us towards the belief in the existence of the object 
(whether during the moments of perception or during the inter- 
percoptual intervals). That is the pressure of j)ractu*al ne- 
cessity. Dr. 8tacc liiiiiseif admits it and Hume showed it long 
ago, as we have already pointed out. 

It appears, therefore, that other things being equal, if any 
body has any special advantage by wliich to disturb the 
suspense it is the realist, whose faith is favoured by its 
practical utility. 

The position tlien conies to this : ‘‘philosophically and logic- 
ally” (to speav ill Dr. IStace’s words with necessary modilica- 
tioii) and not P are equally uiiprovablo and, therefore, un- 
aceeplable. “liut in practice I* is preferable to not-lV’ ‘^'8 
Dr Siiue hiins«df admits. ' * Therefore clearly it is V which 
weighs more against nut-l\ 

i>ut, fur Dr. Stace, there is a iogic-tiglil- wall between (phi- 
lo>ophy and logic) and ^practieel. All ilunkers will not support 
him and some may ileinand that the test of the truth of a 
]ihilogophical theory lies in its practical utility. Even if these 
objections are forgotten, wo do not know how Dr Stace can 
extricate himself from seeplinism or suspense of jinlgment and 
can fare any better lliaii tlie ieaii.<. 

17. J.lh. p. 371 
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Even after what has been said above, one doubt my stand 
in the way of accepting our argument. Can we not legiti- 
mately deny the existence of a tiger in a room on the ground 
that we fail to perceive it ? If so why should we not deny 
the existence of the object which we fail to perceive or prove 
the existence of in any other way j* This raises an impor- 
tant problem of episti'inolog}* which should be briefly answered 
herc.^® We can .sun ly deny the existence of an object for 
'want of proof, only if we are sure that if the object existed 
it would have boon surely known. Wo deny the existenoe 
of the tiger in the room, when tho pl.-ice is well lighted, eye- 
sight is sound, there is iiothing to coneeal it etc. so that we 
can argue — “Had the tiger l)e(?n there it would have been 
perceived.'* I^ut once we commit ourselves to the view th;it 
what, we can perceive are the sen.'sations about ohji'Cts, there 
is no kind of proof that eaii lead us beyond tho .scnsatiiuis, 
to tho objects beliind them, as Dr. Stace himself admits. 
1'herofore 'wn canm)t argue here, as elsewhere, that if tho 
underlying obj -ot existed (either during perception or during 
interporeeptual intervals) it would have been perceived or 
known otherwise. Consequently, here want of proof does not 
entitle us to tho denial of the object. 

We can concliule, therefore, that if practical utility be 
any test of tlu! truth of a belief, realism is clearly the more 
acc' ptable theory and if not, then idealism and realism 
should both make room for tho more hoiK-.*jt theory namely 
scepticism. An idealist, who lakes the un warranted stop 
beyond this pi^sition ;md trie.s to defeiul himself by pointing 
out that tlie realist also lias done so, only takes recourse to 

18. For a fuller discussion of 'non-cognition as a source 
of knowledge* vide the present writer’s SS*i.r tvays 
of /{n'nvhif// Hook III (Oorge Allen <t Unwin), 
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the childish argument, tu, quoqui. If the premises of Dr. 
Stace rre accepted, idealism is as much guilty of denying the 
object (during perception or interperceptiial moments), as 
roiilisrn is of accepting it. 



Kant’s view of intellectual intuition 

By 

Dr. S. K. Maitra, 

{Benares Hindu University) 

Considering the role which intuition plays in the philoso- 
phy of to-day. it would bo interesting to examine what view 
Kunt held on the subject. 

Kant broadly divided intuition into two classes — intellectu- 
al and sensuous. The former he doiiiud to human beings and 
rescrv<*d exclusively for God, though even in the case of God 
its existence couM not be proved by any kinil of logical proof.' 
For God however, it is the normal method of kno.vledi'e. 
It is absurd, Kant thought, that God should know with 
the help of discursive reasoning, for the h:tt»r involves 
limitation. As Vaihioger has p »into<l out, even as early as 
17n5 in his Nnva Dilneidaiv) Kant held the view that (h»d3 
knowledge cannot be discursive. 

God’s knowledge, therefore, must be intuitive. Ihit again, 
it cannot be through sensuous intuition ; for sensuous intui- 
tion is always coloured by the forms of Space and Time. 
Kant, however, is emphatic in declaring that space and 
time arc to be excluded from God’s kuoweldgc. In his Fos- 


(1) Sec Max Miiller’s translation of the Critique of 
Pure Iteason 2nd edition, revist.d, p. 7d5 ; “For the reason men- 
tioned before, the latter intuition (intellectual intuition) seoins 
only to b«d *ng to the Fir.^t Being and never to one which is 
deitcridoiit, both in its existence ami its intuition (which 
intuition detCMuinc its existence with refeicnce to given 
ohjc'cis). This latter remark however iiiusl only be taken us 
an ilhi-itration t)f our ae.siln*tic theory and not as a proof." 
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thumous Works, Vol, XXI. 396, he afBrins. “The present, 
past and future do not exist for Qod” ^ 

Thus we .find that from his prc-Critical days onwards, 
Kant has held the view (1) that God’s knowledge cannot be 
discursive, (2) that it cannot be through sensuous intuition 
Therefore, by a process of elimination he concludes that it 
nkust be through intellectual intuition. Of course, we can 
not state it as a proved fact, for we cannot prove that God has 
knowlcdgo, or indeed, anything about the nature of God. 

In spite of his repoatc.'d declarations^ that we cannot 
in any way prove anything about God and His knowdclge, 
it is clear that in Kant’s view three things can be 
as-erlcd about God and his kn‘)glodgo,* namely : 

(1) God is for us no obj ct of intuition. 

(2) God is for Himself no object of sensuous intuition, 

(S) God’s method of knowing things can only bo 

intuitive and nob discursive. 

Leaving aside for the present the first point, one can 
say two things about God’s knowledge, namely, {i\) that He 
is for Ilimsrlf no object of a sensuous intuition, and (b) 
that He knows things intuitively and not discursively. 
'I he reasons which Kant gives for these views are briefly 
as follows : 

(a) Sensuous intuition is dependent upon the existence 
of objects. A God, therefore, wlio wouM know through 
sensuous intuition would be no God. In order to draw 

(2) This quotation I have taken from Vaihiiiger, 
CovimeiWi Zu Kant's Kvitih\U\ p. oOO, 

(8) These declarations Kant is bound to make, for to say 
that wc bavo any knowledge of God or about tho nature of 
God*8 knowledge would bo iiicoiisistont with the leaching of 
the Criliqae of Pure Ileas m. 

( t' Vide Commentary p. 508 
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pointed attention to the fact that God's knowledge of 
Himself can under no circumstances be dependent on the 
existence of objects, Kant uses the term intuitua Oiigin- 
ariua with reference to God’s intuition, as contrasted 
with intuifua derivaiivua which alone he grants to man. 
God’s intuition is originul, because it is not dependent upon 
or derived from, any object, but on the contrary, all objects 
owe their r-xistence to the intuition of God. Human in- 
tuition, on the other hand, is deiivative. It cannot fuiic. 
tion except ihroiigli obji'cts which are already given for it. 

(b) Discursive thinking is limited by the categories, and 
for God no categories can exist. Categnrcial knowledge is, 
moreover, always indirect knowh dge; it is the knnul(?dgc of 
a thing thiough univcrsals, and therefore, no coinplcto 
knowledge. It is impossible, therefore, to speak of God’s 
knowledge as discursive, 

Now, what exactly is Kant’s meaning in assorting that 
God’s knowledge is through in'idlectiml iiiMiilion ? Vaihinger 
quotes a remark of Kant’s on Swedenborg’s conception 
of “intuition” which seems to throw u flooil of 

light on the loal meaning of Kant. Kant says,® “.Sweden- 
borg says : The world of spirits constitutes a jwculi/ir 
real universe ; it is the nnuiidu^ IntdlujlbUi'* which must be 
distinguish* d fiom the mumlus sniaibiliH, He says 
All spiiitual natures stand in intimate connection with 
one another, etc...” “Now our soul' as .‘^piriis live with one 
another in this connection and coinmmdon, and th it in this 
world ; only we do not see oursedves in this communion hv.- 
cause we have stid a rntu it in a \ hut though wc do 

not si‘e ourselves in it, yet we an* in it. If now Mie 
obstacle to a spiritual intuition is removed, we Si*e niirsidvcs 

(5) The pa sag. s quoted here have been taken from 
Vaihinwei'H Commnitu Xu h'avt’.i Kriiihte Vol II. p. 513, 
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in this spiritual communion, and this is the other world ; 
now these are not other things but the same which we, how- 
ever, intuit differently.” 

The meaning of these passages is quite dear. It is only 
the presence of sensuous intuition that stands in the way of 
human beings seeing things as they really are. If once this 
veil of sensuous intuition is removed by intellectual intuition, 
things would present themselves to us in a dllferent light, 
'i'hcy would no longer be phenomena but noumena. 

Knowledge qua knowledge, therefore, is not limited 
to the phenomenal. It is only the veil of sensuous intuition, 
which is a peculiar defect of human beings, that limits 
knowledge to pliLMiomona. 'J'hat knowledge itself has not got 
this limitation we see [dainly in the ca^c of God’s knowledge 
which clearly discerns things as they are in themselvos. 

This is the general standpoint of Kant in his pre-Critical 
stnge and also the ono w-ith which Kant started in the 
Vriiiqm of Pitre Reason, But K»«nt introduced two im- 
portant modifications of it in the Critique of Pare Reason, 
In the fir'^t plnC;-*, ns a coinponsation for his limitati -m in 
the theoretical domain, Kant ort\rs man nnlirnitod scope in the 
ifgeioii of moral life, 'fhe oontict with the ilomain of uncomli- 
tioned reality which is denied him in the sphere of knowledge, 
is all )\ved him in the regt iuii td moral life. Sec mdly, Kivit 
revives another of his pre-Critical views, namely, his view of the 
transcendental object, ’’ or the absolutely undetermined thing- 
in-itself, existing completely oiitsMe of consciousness. Thirdly, 
as Kant proceeds with the Critiqary a higher conception of 
reality dawns ujion his mint], namely, that of completely 
unifixl whole, to which he gi*es the name Ll;a of Reason. 
I piopose to deal with ihese points seriatim. 

(1) 'I he net result of his view of intelleUual intuition, 
AS also of his view that access to uncondiiioued reality is 
through the reg'don of practice, is epistemological pheuo- 
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ir.enalism. That human knowledgo can only be of pheno- 
mena, that noiimena are fur ever shut out from this scope 
of human knowledge — this conclusion is entirely due to 
Kant’s adopting the view of intellectual intuition I have 
just mentioned. \Yhy is human knowledge phenomenal ? 
Because it con never get rid of its sensuous covering. If 
only the veil of sense could be removed, human knowledge 
could penetrate to the region of noumena. 

Kant docs allow this veil to bo removed, but not in 
the case of knowledge. Human reason can be freed entirely 
from the clutches of the senses, but not in the sphere of 
knowledge. In knowledge she is for ever chained to a 
foreign element which she can never make her own. I 
have compared this position of reason in knowledge elsewhoro 
to that of Faust in Ooethu's celebrated drama. Just as 
Faust is chained for ever to a devil, so m knowledge reason 
is for ever chained to sensuous element which she can 
neither get rid of nor make her own. Cainl also has pointed 
out * that what Kant seeks is a coinploto unity of reason 
with heiHcIf which Knowledge cannot give, because it cannot 
get rid of the element furnished by the senses. 

One reason why Kant wants such limits to be put to 
knowledgo is that he has nut been able to shako himself free 
from the religious prejudices of the Middle Agos. It soonis 
to him nothing short of sacrilege that knowledge, by which 
he means Gategorial knowledgo resting upon a sensuous 
basis, shculil extend to the sacred domain of morality and 
religion. His oft-quofod words, “I am not allowed 

(C) \iihi Lnfjifi of the Real (Proceedings of the Second 
Session of ihii Indian Philosophical Congress, Benares 19*2(5) 
p. 178. 

(7) Vide Critical PliiloBophy of Ka'iit, ?nd edition, Vol I. 
p. .^70 

(8) Max Miiller, KanVs Criiiqm of ri(,re Rcasim 
(Trarislatiofi) (Seoond Rditioii, lovised), p 70O 
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therefore even to assume^ for the sake of the necessary 
practical employment of my reason, freedom and im^ 
mortality t if I cannot deprive speculative reason of its 

pretensions to transcendent insights I had therefoie 

to remove knowledge^ in order to make room for belief/’ 
indicate a distinct religions bias. 

Another reason is that Kant believes it is a sufficient 
compomaiion for the limited sphere which he h is allowed to 
knowledge, that he has given reason an ample field in the 
region of practice. Kant, indeed, tauntingly remarks that 
the restriction of knowledge, if it can be called a loss at alb 
is a loss '‘that affects oidy the ifonnpoly of the schoolfi, and 
and by no means the inleiosts of humanity.”'' The loss is 
undoubtedly a serious one, and it is a very jtoor conpen^ation 
for it that a moie extended sphere is given to reason in her 
practical domain. It is like killing a man’s son and thi;n 
trying to rompeii'ate him for his loss by ofteiing gifts of 
money or other material goi.ds. There is no common measure 
between what is taken away and \Yhat is given as a substi* 
tiit(‘. 

(2) I come now to the second point I have montionetl 
above, namely, the doctiine uf the transcendental object which, 
as Murman Smiih has pointed out, is a pre-Critical survival.' ** 
'I his doctrine pla}s a vtuy imp«.utant part in the First Kditiou 
of the Criliqiio but is almost c<'Tnpletely drn^ipcd in the Second 
Kilition, It is thus defined by Kant, 

“Appearances arc thiMiisolves nothing but seiK-uons represen- 
tations wiiich must not he taken as capable of existing in 
themsolvis (an sich) with exactly the same character (in 

(fi) Ibid, p. 701 

(10) Vide Comoivntary to Ciitiqae of Pare 

p. 204. Norman Smith claims to he the first to 
discover this. 
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eben dei Belbcn Art) out Bide our power of repreeentalion.*’^' 
(A 104). 

“They have their object, but an object which can never 
be intuited by us, and which iimy theicfore be named ihe 
non-empiiical, i.e, transcendental object—?/ (A|109). 

Thia transcendental object is further conceived as one 
which gives order and connecuon to our representations, 
and therefore performs the function which in the central 
portions of the Critique of Pure Reason is assigned to tho 
empirical object. It is thus totally opposed to the central 
leaching of the Critique, as Norman ISinith has very clearly 
pointed out.'” If no other evidence was forthcoming, this 
circumstance alone would stamp it as pre-C'iiticai. It is 
quite evident that when Kant formulated this doctrine in 
the Fiibt Edition of the Critique hi* had not yet giaaped tlie 
phenomeiialistic standpoint which is tho real standpoint of 
the Criti(]ue. 

The thiiig-in-i>sclf, conceived as the transcendental object, 
is expressed in negitivc terms : it is a ‘iion-i nipirical object,* 
‘an object which can never be intuited by us,* etc. From 
this pundy negative conception it is a gn at advance when 
it is regarded as a nufnuL’non^ that is, ns the object of an 
intellectual intuition. It is true that in the chapter on 'Phe- 
nomena and Nouinena’ it is tho wlmlc I'l'garded as a 
limiting concept, but in the same chapU r it is also said that 
it is a limiting concept only when it is viewed negatively, 
that is, regarded .as n^t an object of sensuous ii tnitioii, and 
it is clearly stated that it has also a ])Ohitivc aspect as an 
object of a non :5ell^uoui ( that i-^, intellectual ) intuition. 

(11) This, and the question which fidlov-.s, are hoth given 
in the li*rni in which they occur in Norman Smiths Cuviiutn- 
tnyy p. 205. 

(12) Ibid, p, 2()G. 
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This positive aspect is more clearly presented to us in the 
scclion on *The Amphiboly of the Reflective Concepts/ In 
that seclion Kiint makes a statement ^ ^ which clearly 
indicates the positive character of the noiimenon. It is 
tiue Kant regaids it ns problematic, but at the same time 
he clearly admits that it is indispensably involved in the 
const itulion of our empirical knowledge. 

What 1 want to say is that this doctrine of a noumenon as 
an object of an ii.tcllectual intuition is also a pro-Crilical 
survival. I have already shown that it is found in a very early 
writing, namely, the Nuv^t DiluculaU'^ (1755) written twenty 
six yeni 8 before the fust Edition of the Critique of Eure Reason. 
It is also quite as abstract as the doctrine of the transcendent- 
al ol»i>a;t. 'riio ohaogo, in fact, fr*iin llio tiaiisceiiilental object 
to ilie luminemm, as < ^li^l has pointed out iu a remaikablo 
passage of his Uriti iU PkUoiof)^*.^ of Kant is one from the 
•abstractly real’ to tI^• abstractly ideal. 1'lie passage in rjuestion 
is so important that I do not hesitate to quote it here in lull : 

“When we retrace tlios'.* steps, it becomes evident that 
the end and the beginning ot Kant’s Critbpie have close rela- 
tion to each otlior, although in the beginning the ihing-in-itscif 
npptiirs as an objwt whi.di produces atlection in our sensibility, 
wluM'eas in thi* end it aiqiears as a noumenon which the mind 
rLMjniies beoaiise it does not find in experience an object 
adequate to it-'*rlf ; in oilier word^, it apj)oars .n the 


(III) This statement is quoted by Noiman Smith in his 
Commentary p. 411 and runs as follows ; “For it (intellectual 
intuit ion) inoieiy Jsay.s that uiir species of intuition does not 
extend to all thiiiLS, but only to objects of our senses ; that its 
objective validity is consequently limited ; and that a place 
tlieref ire remains open lor soin • other species of intuition and 
y'o for things as its obji»cts" (A. ‘2Si> — 15 y4’>). 
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beginning as abstractly real, and in the end as abstractly 
ideal;*!* 

To the conci^pt of the noumcnon also there clings, 
therefore, the same abstract character as docs to the concept 
of the thing in itself. Consequently, from the point of view 
of concreteness, thoie is no^ advance in the change from 
the standpoint of the traiibcendcntal object to that of the 
nounieiion. 

Such a change, however, occurs when wo 
pa^s from the noumciion to the Ideas of Reason. It is a 
pity Caird docs not see this, although he all but points 
to this when he sa}s : 

‘‘And the les on of tbe is that this neces- 

airily connected experience is still an inadequate 
knowledge of objects, till it has been reinterpretCNl 
in the light of the rolation of all olqccts to the 
unity of the self for which they are. Kant goes so far 
in this diicctioii as to admit the ncc»*>>ity of viewing 
experience in the light of the Ideas of Reason, hut 
the method of abstraction inas such hold upon him 
that ho regards it as impossiblii tliab expurionco 
should ever bo brought into confoimity with tliOM! 
Ideas’* 

I believe that it is the confiisi. n betweufi two things, 
namely, (1) the absract character of n ality itS'-lf, (2) the 
abstract character of knowledge which makes it impossible 
for knowledge to get access to reality, wliicli is the reasoti, 
why Caisd does not see that in the Ido is of Pure Reason, 
Kant ultimately comes to a conception of reality which is 
peifeotly concrete. Caird is no doubt perfectly right when 

(14) Caird: Critval ritUost^phy of Kant, 1\n\ edition 
Vol II. p. !.%. 

(15) Ibid, pp. 142-4r{ 
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he Bays that even in the Ideas of Reason, there is an 
opposition between them and knowledge, which Kant could 
never reconcile. But this opposition is due not to the 
Ideas themselves being abstract, but to the fact that to 
the end Kant stuck to the view of the abstract character 
of knowledge, T'he Ideas of Reason seek to realize that 
corii|i|c?teiie88 ami all-inclusiveness which knowledge wants to 
posscbS but is inherently incapable of attaining. The all- 
inclusive Ideas cannot realize themselves in kno\\ ledge, 
just because the latter is so constituted that it can never 
bo }ilMnclusiv(\ Knowledge no doubt shows a hankc*. ing after 
this all-incliisivencss, but it is a hankering that is never to be 
satisfied. Indeed, this never-to be-satisfied longing of know- 
ledge is tlio great tragedy of speculative rea*^on. 

Uealiiy, as conceived through the Ideas, consequently, is 
a highcjr leality than that given through intellectual intuition. 
As Nurinan Smith points out, “the concept, whereby Reason 
limits sensibility, is not properly describable as being that of 
the thing'iiuitself ; it is the unique concept of the phenomen- 
al. Our iiwaiene>s of the conditioned ;is being conditioned 
piesupposes, over and above the categories, an antecedent 
awarciit'S.s uf Ideal standards ; and to that latter more funda- 
iivntal form of consciousno'is all our criteria of truth and 
reality are ultimately due*'. 

It is not possible, therefore, I think, to identify, as Sir S. 
Haiilinkrishnaii has done, inteilectiial iiiMiition with Reason. 
Kant had passcii beyond tite stage ot iiitcllectiial iutiiitiou 
when the idea dawned upon his mind that reality is an 
all-incliisive whole. It is this litter conception that the 
ideas of Reason make cleas to us and in this there U a 
definite transition to a higher view of leality. 

(I(i) Norman Smith : Coinmi^itary to KanVa Critique 
of I’ure Ktaifon^ p. 41ti, 

(17) Vide Idealist vitiv <•/ /.i/c, p. Ui5. 
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I hold, therefore, thnt the doctrine of intellectual intui- 
tion belongs to that phase of Kant’s thought to which the 
transcendental object belongs. It is, in fact, the complement 
of the latter. As Caird has put it, the object of intellectual 
intuition is abstractly ideal, just as the transcendental object 
is abstractly real. The one abstraction is exactly the comple- 
ment of the other. But Kant passed to a higher and a 
more concrete conception of reality when he viewed it in the 
form of the Ideas of Reason. It is true the problem of know- 
ledge remained whore it was : to the Inst it retained its abs- 
tract character. Consequently the improvenicMit in the view 
of reality did not lead to an improvement in the theory of 
knowledge. 



The nature and status of Logical Proposition- 

By 

U, N. Gupta, 

{Dacca University) 

1 he doctrine of Proposition has attained some special 
significance in recent logical discussions. Logic is not where 
it was in the time of Aristotle and has passed through various 
transform a tions. With Aristotle it was a formal science of 
reasoning ; with Mill, jevons and Venn it was Methodology of 
the sciences ; with Bradley and Bosanquet it was rather meta- 
physical ; with Schiller and Dewey it is pragmatic and lastly 
with lliissell and many nio«lcrn logicians it is symbolic, mathe- 
matical and again a purely formal science. It is in the 
hands of these last mentioned logicians that the doctrine of 
proposition has grown into special significance. It is an old 
controversy whether logic deals with thought or thing or 
language and the contlict between concept iialistic, realistic 
and nominalistic schools has led to a synthesis or rather a 
compromise amongst them and it has been maintained that 
l(»gic* deals with thought of things couched in suitable langu- 
age. So we tiiiil Joseph in modern times defining Logic as 
w study of our thought about things. Indeed this correla- 
tion between the siibjeetive ami the objective has been the 
backbone of the Aritoteliun tradition. So Venn in his 
Empirical Logic warns us against the pitfalls of the over- 
subjectifying and the over objectifying tendency in logic. But 
modern logicians in tlu'ir attempt to reach the ultimate 
conditions of validity of iiitoronce by carrying the method 
of analysis very far and taking the clue from the recent 
developments of Mathematics have ileclared that the subject- 
matter of Logic is neither thought nor thing but something 
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beyond both thought and thing, yet involved in both. Indeed 
Logic like modern Mathematics has got a domain of its own. 
It is here that we come across the doctrine of proposition 
in the modern sense of the term. 

But Proposition in this sense does not mean the same 
thing as with the older school. By Proposition they meant 
‘‘the verbal expression of Judgment,” whereas according to 
the modern logicians judgment is a mental attitude towards 
a proposition, which, again is to be regarded as an entity 
independent of our judgment and thinking. Just as exter- 
nal physical objects have existence of their own independent 
of luir I orcoption, so, the realistic thinkers contend, projH)- 
sitions have a mode of being independent of our judgment 
and believing. They are, in other words, independent entities 
having a realm of their own just like Platonic iileas and 
mathematical truths; and it is with them, specially with 
their forms and relation that Logic is (essentially concerm d. 
According to older logicians l.ogic deals with thought, with 
judgments and reasonings, and judgment when expre^ssed 
in language becomes a proposition. Put the modern logicians 
think that \Yheii we analyse a piece uf argument we find it 
consists ultimat' ly of a system of propositions and the 
validity of the argiiinent is ultimately based upon the formal 
properties uf relations subsisting between propositions It 
is these propositions, then, particularly their forms atid 
relations that constitute the subject maiter of logical dis- 
cussions. This paper ]jropos< s to discuss the nature and status 
of these logical propositiijiis. 

What, then, is a jiroposition ? It has been variously d« scribed 
as ‘‘a sort of thing that can he believed, doubled or supposed; 
as the ol#jeclive constituent of a judgment, and as the sort uf 
thing that can be true or false.” But none of iln si* descriptions 
tell us what a proposition is in itself. “Is it composed of the 
woids in which it is staled / Is it s«»metldng which exists only 
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in the mind t Or shall we say that it is of the stuff that facts 
are made of. existing as these do independently of rnitKls and 
of the language in which mental states are expressed ? 
(Mace — Principles of Logic). 

The proposition has indeed sometimes been defined as the 
sentence indicative. It is no doubt true that word') or sen- 
tences made up of words arc the first thing given to us. But 
words or sentences surely cannot be regarded as proposition. 
Words or language is the means through which propositions 
are expressed. In modern logic particularly we find the use 
of quite a lot of non-verbal symbols. So the words and the 
non-verbal symbols constituting a statement are not the pro- 
position. They arc simply the expressions of propositions Pro- 
positions are what the statements or sonteiicos mean. It is the 
moaning which constitutes the proposition end it is with such 
meanings or proiiusitions understood in this sense that logic is 
concerned. 

But if it is moaning >Yhich constitutes proposition, then it 
may be contended, that the proposition is something mental, f«.»r 
meanings can be grasped and appreheiuletl only by a mind and 
as such their ‘esso is ])ercipi or conci*; they can exist only for 
a mind and in and through a mind. Imieod the idealistic 
logicians would accept that line uf thinking. According to 
them judgment is the mental construction of reality. But 
modern realisitic logicians olVering a dilVerent theory of the 
function of mind ami knowledge tell a dillerent story. With 
them mind or consciousness is more like light that reveals 
than anything with a creative faculty. Mind therefore, does 
not constitute its object in knowing, as Kant contends, it 
simply reveals what it finds. Therefore the proposition or 
meaning or whatever you may call it. is suinelhing objective, 
already there iu the ubjeoiive universe (‘there’ in this referoi ce 
no(*d not, indeeil iloos not, indicate any spatial rolalioiO, 
Prtjpositions thus , will have a mode of being as objective and 
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independent of mind as any object of the world of sense experi- 
ence, yet can become the contents of our judgment. What 
then, is the precise relation between a Judgment and a 
Proposition ? According to the older logicians, proposition, we 
have seen, is siniply the verbal expression of the judgment. 
But modern logicians maintain that when in course ofnn 
argument or discourse the statements are given us they mean 
something which the mind apprehends or understands and this 
something is the }iropoaition; the mind then ma}' have ditTeri'iit 
attitudes towards it, viz. doubting, supposing or believing or 
disbtdieving i,o. judging. Judgment, then, is only one of 
the attitudes which the mind may have towards the proposi- 
tion, which, it is clear, is thus some thing ditferent from the 
judgment. For, a[>ait irom the judging attitude there may bo 
other attitudes which the mind may assume tow.’irds it. In 
any case this much is conceded that the ]>roposition thus 
understood becomes the content of judgiinmt or other modes 
of thinking, yet urging all the while that hy becoming the 
GoiiUnt in this way it does not bi come tm iital in any sense 
of the term. Judgment as a function of thought is, no doubt, 
mental, but its object or the content viz. the [iropcsiiioti, is not 
mental at all. 

Is it then, something belonging to the ohj«Ttiv(» world of 
existence — the world of space-time eoiitiiimim ? Propositions 
have been describeil as either true or false and thi.s tnio-falso 
characteristic is a feature of the proposition only. Now their 
truth or falsity is determined hy their reference to ‘facts*. But 
what is a fact ? 'I'here appears to be an ambiguity, as Mace 
points out, in the use of the teim 'fact'. When a thought pass- 
es from a mere supposal to ail assured knowledge through a 
hesitant belief, what in turn is thus supposed, believed and 
known is constant throughout and this is the pruposition. When 
it is known assuredly it is :i fact. Fact in this sense is rn»thing 
but a true propositiiiH, But what is it that makes a proposition 
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true ? This takes us to the second sense of the term *fact’. 
Fact is 'a portion of reality to which a proposition conforms or 
corresponds’. As Miss Stebbing puts it, 'anything that is the 
case* is a fact. Facts simply are. They are neither true nor 
false. It is propositions about them that arc cither true or 
false and their truth or falsity is determined by their relation 
to facts. Propositions then, are not factSi but \el are vitally 
related to facts. On careful analysis it is found that 
they are made u]) of the same stuff as facts are and it is in this 
sense, Mace remarks, thc*y are objective. Ultimately it is 
out of such elements as ‘particulars*, ‘qualiiies’ and ‘relations* 
that both propositions and facts arc madcj in dilVereiit modes of 
Cuiiibinations (Mace). This explains the pussibilily of their 
curresjinndeiice or otherwise. 

Proi»ositii>n, then, is neither the sentence nor the judgnunt 
nor even the fact but is something liilb rent from and yet 
vitally relatotl to them all — it is soim lhing that is expressed 
by verbal or mm- verbal sy mho’s viz. , the mt aiiing tlie^’ want 
to convi'V, soiuetlihig to which when presented t«» ami grasped 
by the miinl, it may assume the attitmlo of believing, dis- 
bi'lieving, doubting or merely supposing, something again, 
which may or may not ei.»rrospond to the lads i<f tin* nl jeclivc 
universe. It has a mode of being independent both of mind 
ami the world of existent universe, like the realm of I'latoiiic 
ideas, mathematical truths and other logical entities like (piali- 
ties, relations etc. In the languag? of some modern An ericaii 
realists, it belongs to the realm of the imnlif 8ub>i’^tent 
though we alrea<ly find among some prominent English Koal- 
ists e. g. Kiisscll and his followers, a clear note of dissent in this 
respect. 1 shall refer to tliis doctrine later on. 

But what has led j»hilesophers to posit this independent 
realm of propositions ? It is ehielly to refute the subiectivist- 
ic accounts of Juilgment that they have advanced the theory. 
Umler this head may be included the I'laginatist view ol 
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Schiller, acconlinj; to whom the meaning with which \vc are 
concerned in logic is the personal psychological meaning in- 
tended by the speaker at the moment of the assertion, and 
also the view of Bosanqiiet, according to whom Judgment is 
a mental construction of reality— the ideal content which wo 
allirm of the real is a construction of the mind — the former 
refers to the. psychological meaning, the hitter to the logical 
and epistemological meaning. Bi»th are in a sense mental, for, 
whatever might ht; tin* fundamentiil iliJference between these 
two schools of thought, the propositional meaning, which is 
the content of oiir judgment is as much mental as the process 
of judging, though obviously there is a vital difference between 
them, in so far as the former, at least in Bosanqiiet's sense, is 
logical and universal while the latter is psyohulogictil and 
[■articular. L^uc according to the realistic epistemology the 
conlent of kno\\ lodge is not mental at all. Keality becomes 
the content wiien it enters the knowing situation. Why then 
not say that the physical reality is iho cou ent of our judg- 
ment and iiiirediice irisLeati the docirum of an indepuutleiit 
|irop(j.' 5 iii''ii:iI entity / When a seiiti.'iice is given us or ratlur 
to u.s, and the luiinl apprtthends the nieaiiing, these 
ri :ili<tic logicians contend that the meaning thus gras[ied and 
])re>eiired is not the j Iiysieal reality as i> SM[»posed by naive 
I'i-aji.-^iji ami ul.ru by some advocates of modern realism, but the 
[>roposiiion which is difforont fru;n and iiido* pen lout of the 
jjli}>K:al world equally u.s it is differc?nt from and independent 
ot the meutiil process of a[q>rchending and judging. If wo 
try 10 determine |»recisely what is immediately presented to 
our mind when we think and judge, we find it is the meaning 
or [uopositioii in this sense. 'J’his becomes obvious when wo 
try to a.-cerlain the c-.nient of an erroneous judgment. Obvi- 
ousl) the Content in tlii.i case is not admittedly anything in tl'o 
real exi.rlent woiM unil yet is ii<it inoaninglcss. It is also differ- 
ent from and infl' pomleni of the ment/il proces.s of jiidgniont. 
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Be it noted that the realist restricts the sphere of the mental to 
the process of judging, doubting etc. apart from the content. If 
so, the content of an erroneous judgment i. e. the proposition 
itself, is as much objective and independent of the mental 
process as the physical world of existence. And if the domain 
of proposition is thus established as an independent realm in 
the ease of erroneous judgment, it requires a little thought to 
see that the same holds good in the rase of a true judgment. 
For the distinction of true and false dijcs not apply either to 
judging as a monul pr'»c»*ss or attitude or to the objective 
existent world of facts. For both ot them simply are ; they 
eaiinot be either true or false. It is only the projjositional 
content that breomes tiue or false by its rt*latiou to the world 
of oxistfuts. Ill this respect the moilern julvucates of the 
propositional theory go further than the American realists 
like Holt. For the American realists m diitain that only in 
the case of errors \no have got to find room fur them in the 
'I'liinl Kealm of the suiisistenis, whereas these moderners say 
that not only ill the case of fal.^e judgments but also in the 
ease of true on* s the pr.ipu>.iionaI omteiita have got a mode 
of Iwing in the mid-ia-uliMl r gion id’ the subsisteiits. 

As aliea ly said aboNe, ilo se advocates ut the propositional 
iheorv refer to the reality and iiul*-pemieiico of the physical 
wi.ibi an j also of ih*.* matln iuatical truths ns leiniing support 
1*1 their o.. 11 view. Just, as the physicii wurM of existeiits 
IS objeetive and liid*J|Hrndent of (.mr percept 1 ll, SO is this 
icalm of proj'osiiioual nieanin.4s, tins lliird neutral leiilni of 
suosisteiils, Sirs iiiiicli objective and independent of our judg- 
ments. Again, just as mathematical truths are objective 
nnd iiideiKUideiit of o ir kl owing and believing so much so 
that no amount or liegr* *' of inien>e beiie\ ing can make them 
more certain, su is the e.se wuli ilie iiropisitious. Once 
tigain, the very pos.'.ibiliiy of iiiLer|vrsonal CMiiiinunieatioii 
through langU' go and other ^^mluiIs indicates that the 
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meanings which we want to convey and which we can well 
niidorstand and gra^p is not a private affair but a public 
properly and ns such is objective and independent of the 
personal psychical processes involved in such communication 
and understanding. Indeed because there is such an objec- 
tive realm of pro])ositions that the seionco of Logic as a doctrine 
of pure form is possible — in fact all the entities with which 
moilorn Logic is eoncerned, viz. class, relation, universal, 
proposition etc., belong to this realm. 

S.mu* again, Mr. .Mace for instance, siiggo.it that proposi- 
tions are ultimately nothing but what Mr. Miissell calls 
‘logical e«jnsrrii'.‘tions ** Mr. Kussrll who once advocated the 
d'lcirino of iii lepeiidi nt being of the entire .splu‘re of the 
sub>isr* tits including ‘nuiiib- r,’ ‘relation,’ ‘llomerie gods,’ 
‘cbino'ias' lI '. ImuikI dilliculty in maintaining such an absurd 
posirion as “lb<*r<' in a round sfjuare”. 'I’bis led liiin 

later to the tlomry of I)es.-rij)lion. 'llmre an‘ descriptions 
wbicli do not describe anything and vi't are not 
iin-aiiinLde.'J'S, Now, as Miss Slrbl)ing |n)ints out, 

“since drscriptions may apply to nothing propositions in whoso 
Ve rbal expressions they occur mu.^t bo ariahs* d in sindi a wav 
that the jlosoriptii.ui does not appear ns the name of any coiis- 
liui'-nt of the proposition*’. It ii therefore important to dis- 
titi^ni>h Mesci ip; ions’ from symbol wbi<’b name soinoihing, 
.Mr. lins» ll calN su'di tlcscriptimis ‘incomplcu* .symbols’, lb* 
filso u>» s the exj)rc.<>ion ‘logical fictions', ’logitMl coiistnictions’ 
and has sometim Miggi'.sted that ineiouj-lftc' symboli’, ‘logic- 
al iicuon"’, and ‘logical coiisfruoti-ui:3’ are synotiyimms, Mr, 
Hn.-s-dl has not defined ‘logical construction, lie has given 
cartain examph'S. 'I liw.-i ‘lie; table' ‘wall-pap(u'’, ‘cla.*js.e.s* arc 
logi cal c 'list ruetioii'i. Tin y »lo iio! ."land lor any const ituciit of 
any proji<)sition in aIio-i- x**rbal ''.xiim .-sioii they oreur. I le-y 
are thus iiot di-niOM'*nitiV«* symbol.- »iiaj dicjg for a particular 
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with which one may be acquainted. They are mere conveni- 
enceSt logical fictions or rather logical construrtions. There is 
undoubtedly, as Miss Stebbing points out, some obscurity and 
even contradiction in Mr. llusseirs discussion of the topic. It 
is also doui)tful whether Mr. John Wisdom in his scries 
of rather elaborate articles on the subject in Mind (Vols. 
XL-XLII) has succeeded in making the matter easier. 
And as Mace observes ‘‘under the best circumstan- 
ces ^Fr. Russel’s theory of logical construction could 

hardly bo made simple.** Wo cannot, however, pursue 
the subject iiirther in tills short paper. Only we may point 
out in pas>ing that there is thus an important split in the 
rojilist’s own c iuip on this •loctrim- of iudopi.ui lent proposition. 
This at lL•a^t show.s that there is some real (lilHculty in accept- 

inir it. 

Modern New Realism hailed by soino as bringini: 
about a milleuium in the realm of epistemology in so f ir at 
I»-ast. as it a<l\(ioif»M| ihe decirino ul epistemological luonism 
as a.;ainst tin* ohl i\ |ireM*iit itioni.’'t d iali.stic tlieory of 
knowleilg*!. Miml dir e’ly knows the ohjL'Ct or reality with- 
out the in eil of ;i ly lu dium such as ideas, 'rhe ‘lertiuiii quid* 
of ideas i.s thus » i^ii ui'-. d wiih. Rut tlie jlnctrine could not 
haio quite a siiu»olii Miliiig. It as stared iii the tace by the 
problem of error, ami how lltih., Montague and others >iriiggled 
against it is a w- 11 ku i .\ u sio? y in current philosopliy. They 
made eonlr.idicl iotis and error as mUv’h a p.irt ot the realistic 
universe .as tin* mo>i r•■al physical wurlil, only the former is 
siib'^istent, tin* Iati'*r is exi-Nieur, thus exleU'biig the raugo 
of the real. Rut. a^J re have si*eu above, llie a«lvocates of the 
propositional llvorv hiM* gou,.* further iu maint lining that 
not only in liie ci-ii* ol i*rrou.M)iis judgment but also in true 
ju'lgim-nt tln-if eonp s the f:iN * or true proposition as a third 
somethiu'g miil-w.ay hetw-a-n judgmin: ami fact, thus going 
back ii» the o!<l reproscir.atioiist posit i«'n in this rcsix?ct, on’y 
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Avhat conies between is not an idea but a proposition and this 
proposition is not mental but having a status and mode of 
being independent of mind and the physical world of facts. 
But are we justified in admitting this independent neutral 
realm of propositions ? Tropositions, we have seen, are 
constituted of meanings of sentences. Can meanings be 
said to have a status independt iit of mind ? 
Jleaiiings are no doubt oljective, they are the objective 
contents of our thoughts and judgments and tiiey arc ever to 
be distinguished from the siibjc‘Cti\o jisycholugical processes 
of thinking vu. believing, disbelieving, doubling, suppoMijg 
etc. occurring in the psychoI«>gicid history of an individual. 
It is no <lonbt unfortunate that the same* woiel. o.g. Judgment or 
belief, luis bee-n used to signify the piwss of judging or bc licv- 
ing and I he content, viz. what is juelgoel or be.*lieved. But the 
distinction between them does not warrant us to regard them 
as ha\ing separatt* existences of tin ir own. I’roj.ositioii is 
what wo foiiie across iti understanding the meaning of a 
senteurc and in judging as ih** content of a jihlgmont. But 
can there h * a propositional ciuitent apart from judginent and 
thi. light ? The rel.iiion In'twiM.'ii them, as Mace [firii.s t)Ut, may 
be hk»* that bi*lw».M*n *runiiiiig’ ainl a ‘race*, singing’ and ‘ii 
&oiig* game* in such cas» s as ‘rimriing a race- 

‘singing a stuig’ ami ‘playing a game. Judging or belie\ing a 
propii.'^iuoii would ilien be only ;i Hprcial case of thinking a 
ttmnght. .Jiidgiie-nr. arnl its prupi'>iii'jnal C'»nlcnt will thus 
be tw'> disdng'ii.sh.ibl** yet inseparaide eleim-nts or parts of 
one l oncretc siuiatioii If we c •n.^ider Lin* meaning of 
meaning in its opiiii iry sense we find tint there are two 
things involve i in it, siy a v.'«»nl ora sign an I that which 
it signili-'S or stiiids for, that is, tiii: sign ami its rcfcreiid. 
But these t.\ij f.ie or- in ; heii..i.d .es .'.ill not Constitute mean- 
ing in tlm sLnot sc/hc id ih«; i -rm, iiidess then* bo a mind to 
interpr»‘t it. This e!'.*m *nt of iiiierpretation is a vital thing 
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for meaning. Meaning has thus an objective basis no doubt 
but that perhaps is not everything. For its life and operation 
the activity of the mind is equally an important factor. As 
a matter of fact meaning like values arises within a total 
situation in which the subjective and the objective factors 
cooiierate. Again, the doctrine of the independent being for 
proposition gets strength and support, as we have seen, from 
the eternal objectivity and independence of mathenmtical 
truths. But all truths, matheinutical and non- mathematical 
ciiii only arise, as Prof. Alexander points out, from out of the 
intercom so between the subjective and the objective, between 
mind and reality. A.i Bosanquet says, ‘‘truth seems to me to 
have no meaning unless (^1) it is reality ; (2) is in the form of 
ideas, it is the form which reality nssumes whiii expressed 
through ideas in [larticul ir minds. It is unintelligible if this 
unity is broken.*' And this is thii only way in which the 
|*arudi>x of finding the truth and making it can be solved. 
Ihit tins doe.s not iiK-an that in truth reality is (pialilied by a 
scries of psycliical em-nt>. “The qualilicaiion of reality by 
i\U.‘a.s is from the beginning a qualiiictitiuii by mnininfjs”. 
Again, if knowledge is a ineiUal eonstruciioii of reality 
ill Lh** form of a sigiiifu-aiit wh«.le, each part of which 
ait .ins spocilio .signineaiioe or meaning as [tarts or organic 
liu'itibers of that whule, the iiie.iiiing that thus accrues 
tu the [tails i.s a meaning within a whole and as such it can 
not be said til have any being and status a] tart from such a 
contextual whole and iL is oniy b\ the organising activity of 
a mind Dial such wholes and part.s wiihiii Mich wholes could 
become signitieaiit. If ihis be so, the entire iloetriiio of pro- 
position based upon a forced sexerance of meaning from its 
[»laoe wiihiii an Meal wli"le is all uuwaiiaiued abslractum. 



Reality and Experience 

Bt 

0. R. Malkani. 

Our notion of reality is that of something which merely 
is. It is something in-itself. Its existence is not dependent 
upon anything else least of all upon its being experienced 
by some-one. It is what it is because of itself. As opposed 
to this, there may be something which is that something 
only to me. It has no being in itself. We call this illusory. 
The illusory properly speaking is not. It appears to have 
being but has no being. 

Wo appear to know reality in sensible experience. But 
is this reality ? Can reality appear to us ? One thing is 
certain. Anything that ap[)ear8 to us is a matter of doubt. 
Scepticism is quite natural with regard to it. We can al- 
ways ask, is it really that or something different? We may 
Silence our doubts by an appeal to practical consideriition.s. 
But what is known by us implies us. It is that .something 
in relation to us. And yet there is no means at our disposal 
hr resolving the implicatiiui and proving that what is io utt 
would also be withiiUt w, or that it is not merely some- 
thing to us but aiso something iii’itself. 

Can rcfilitv be known t Cun it be nn appearance to ii.s ? 
This :ippe irs to be doubtful. At the .same time, one thing 
is rjiiitc certain : reality cannot be wholly unrelated to u.s. If 
it is how shall we distinguish the real from the non-real t 
Tlv; non-real is nevei- rclatcal to u.s and i.s not anything to us. 
'i'he roui will eonforin to the standard of the non real as far 
as we arc eone«‘riu'd. 
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Reality may be relatable to us. But let us suppose that 
this relation is an external one. This is implied in the 
notion of knowledge. We shall analyse this notion to bring 
out its implications. Firstly, knowledge can be of the real 
alone. Knowledge in this rcs{)cct has a necessary impli- 
cation which is absent from the concept of realiiy. While 
it is of the essence of reality that it should continue to exist 
whether it is known or not, it is the essence uf knowledge 
that it must refer to reality. Knowledge cannot Iq merely ^ 
it must be knowledge o/ something, 'ibis something again 
cannot be anything other than reality. Knowledge is of the 
real alone. It reveals the real. Secondly, as a necessary 
pre-supposition of this revelation, there must be prior igno- 
rance of the thing. Thirdly, both the ignorance and the 
knowledge must belong to one and the same subject. The 
subject which is ignorant alone can know. 

Knowledge does not affect the real. If that were affected, 
the thing as known and the thing as iiidependt.-nt of knowledge 
would not be the same liung; and wc could not say that the 
thing as kno^Mi has being in itself or that it continues when 
knowledge lias ceased. Knowii.dge als i cannot atlecl the sub- 
ject or tile kiiower. It tlie kin)\.er were atVected by knowledge, 
the Milij CL that has ignorance would be different from the 
subject that knows. This would bo as good as saying that 
A IH ignoiaiil, and this ignorance can be driven out by the 
enlighlenineiil of l^. Also knowledge would be in a way coiifiti- 
tulive of the knowing .-^unject, and it would be hardly true to 
say that I know or that a person knows. Knowledge would be 
something more lumlamenlal than what we call a seif This 
would lead to a materialistic explanation ot knowledge Know- 
ledge then does iioihiiig to the real or to the subject knowing. 
The only thing that knowle*lge does is to drive out ignorance. 
To understand knowledge, we miisi niuleistaiid what is 
ignorance. 
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It may be said that thin is not necossary. 'I he reference 
to ignorance is only secondary. Knowledge is an original 
relation of the subject to reality. When the subject comes to 
have this relation, knowledge may be said to arise. We have 
not therefore to ask whether there was prior ignorance. We 
have simply to ask whether the relation in question is there. 
The f ict of knowledge is intelligible as an original given fact 
and apart from any reference to the fact of ignorance. 

F.et ns suppose that this is so. 1-iit then the subject must 
be able to distinguish the inception of the relation from its 
non-inception. Is this possible ? It is admitted that the 
relation of knowledge is not one of t hose relations of inter- 
action which modify the terms related. When two physical 
objects eonie into relation, we may suppose that both stand 
in a different stale of intf riial tension, and if these objects 
wore endowed with iiitelligeiiee they would detect this 
diftoreiiee and may be .-aid to feel the presence of the new 
relation. Knowledge-relation is not a rohiMon in this sense. 
Mo.v then does the .subjoot reognise it J Not by any internal 
eh ngcj jin itself. Not by any change in iIk! obji et. Wi* have 
snpposei] that no change ucenrs in either by the relation. 
We Cuiiteml that the subject coiiM not recogiii.'jO the o .‘ciir- 
roi.ee of knowledge without reference to prior ignorance on 
its part. If this n feroiicc cannot be siistaiiiod, there can 
iit'vor be any con3oiou.sne.s.s of knowledge arising. The fact 
of knowlt'dge is inUdligible as that fact only as it has a 
m cessary reference to ])rior ignorance which it drives out. 
KnowlLMige is what drives out ignorance. In itself, know- 
ledge-relation is ]io kind of relation which can be said to 
occur. It would not be knowledge at ull. 

We should siippo.se that the com ept of ignorance is quite 
intftjjigibli; in lUull. 1 he fart of ignorance is given in 
CApcricnc f. Hut are ue over coii.sciuu.s of ignorance as pure 
ignorance f In deep ^leep, there is .siJpjio.se(l to be pure 
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ignorance, but evidently there is no consciousness of it. An 
endless sleep would never be known as a state of ignorance 
at all. Whenever we are conscious of being ignorant, this 
ignorance is not pure and simple ; it relates to some object 
that we know. Indeed our ignorance is supposed to extend 
beyond our actual knowledge. 1 cannot be said to be igno- 
rant of what I do know. But is this really the case ? What 
I do not know is nothing to me. Ilow can 1 be said to be 
ignorant of it ? Whut then arn I ignorant of ? If I cannot 
specify the object, I cannot specify my ignorance. It is 
ignorance that is as good as no ignorance to me. To put 
the same thing a litt.le differently, what ground is there th:it 
there is anything beyond what 1 know of which 1 can be 
said to be ignorant ? if there is any ground, that ground 
can ofily be provided by my present knowledge. It is only 
ill view of a possible knowledge extending beyond the pre- 
sent knowledge tliat ignorance becomes a fact to us. If I 
went beyond my room, I would see such and such a thing ; 
if 1 looked into yuiir pocket, I would find a certain thing; 
if I looked into a distant star, I would see scones of a parti- 
cular kind, etc. It is only as I reconstruct possible knowledge, 
that I become aware of present ignorance on tny part. 
Ignorance can only bo defined as what is opposed to know- 
ledge and driven out by it. Without reftrcnce to subsequent 
knowledge, it is no kind of fact to ns. 

'I'hc notion of knowledge as revealing the real implies igno- 
rance. But ignorance itself is iu>t iiilolligible without 
reference to the revealing knowledge. There is mutual 
implication between the two concepts, and neither is intelli- 
gible in itself. We have to rely upon the intelligibility of 
the one in order to define the other, and vice-versa. The 
result is that neither concept is properly defined, and we 
cannot be said to have a perfectly definite meaning for each 
of them. 
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Let it be granted that the notion of knowledge as re- 
vealiDg the real is quite intelligible. But is there any genuine 
piece of knowledge which we can be said to possess in this 
sense t It might be said here that this question should not 
arise. If there is ap^mrent knowledge, there must be real 
knowledge somewhere. It is only when a certain piece of 
knowledge is cancelled by right knowledge that there is such 
a thing as an appearance of knowledge. 

We do not deny that there must be real knowledge 
somewhere. What we want to know is whether it is of a 
piece with all cases of apparent knowledge and has nothing 
ill its internal structure to distinguish it from the latter. The 
question would nut arise, if any prima facie fact of knowledge 
were real knowledge. But this is far from being the case. When* 
ever we appear to know, we are not really knowing as a rule. 
What we take to be real to start with dues not always turn out 
to be real. We must therefore have in knowledge itself tho 
means of distinguishing the real from what is not real. If 
there is no such means, there is no guarantee of real knowledge 
at all ; and we can only conclmle that our characterisation of 
knowledge is nut based upon any real knowledge and is to 
that extent self-contradictory. 

It might be argued here that a criterion of knowledge is 
quite a ditferent thing from its meaning. We may have no 
satisfactory criterion at all ; but that docs not atl'ect our 
nieariiiig. Knowledge means such and such a thing whether 
we can determine a particular piece of knowledge to be real 
knowledge or not. But is this view tenable t What do wc 
understand by moaning ? There is a theory that the meaning 
of a propasitiun is the method of its verification. We mean 
by a pn)puf*itiun what would verify it. What would verify a 
a pro[»ositiuii wuuld be s?oiiie actual experience. The proposi- 
ti* means that if we were in certain circuiiisiances we would 
have coitaiii exporiencei*. These experiences then constitute 
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all the meaning there is in a proposition. What cannot be 
experienced is meaningless. Whether we accept this theory 
in its entirety or not, one thing appears cartain,— there is a 
close relation between meaning and experience. We cannot de- 
termine meanings arbitrarily. They must be based upon facts 
of experience and justified by them. Knowledge means such 
and such a thing, because our experience in the matter is such 
and such. If this reference to experience is eliminated, if we 
cannot point our finger to any fact which embodies our mean- 
ing, we can well question whether wc should mean what we do 
iiican by knowledge. But if experience is essential to mean- 
iiigi we must have in experience a decisive factor to distinguish 
the fact of knowledge from other facts likely to be confounded 
with it. We cannot roly in this upon further empirical evi- 
dence unless that evidence does nut full within the scope of 
the problem and is both self evident and decisive. In order 
therefore to be able to say what I mean by knowlcdgei or 
what arc the factors that can be gut by analysis from know- 
ledge, 1 must be able to point to an undoubted fact of know- 
ledge and be able to vindicate it as against other facts which 
seem to be in all resixicls like it and yet are declared to be 
no instances of it. Then alone shall we be able to say that our 
meaning is based upon the genuine fact itself, and that when 
we analyse this hict our analysis can be a}>propriate to no 
other fact. 

it is evident now that there is no knowledge of object 
which any intelligence can have which may not prove to be 
illusory knowledge. From the ifomt nf view of the subject, the 
dilference between the real and the illusory can never be made 
out or appreciated. The |■ea^on i-* plain. We do not know' A and 
also know that A exists. It cannot therefore be said that iu 
the case of real know ledge we know a certain object and also 
know that that object exists, W\; have simply no intuition 
of the existence of A which is over and above the intuition of A 
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itself. As long as there is no subjective difference or difference 
in the mode of our apprehension, there can be no difference in the 
status of the object either Thus no possible intelligence can 
distinguish real knowledge from false knowledge on the inter* 
nal evidence of knowledge itself. Have we then real knowledge 
at all ? And is our characterisation of knowledge aa the 
reve.ding of the real based upon any real fact of knowledge J 
It appears that we must look elsewhere than to our knowledge 
of objects for a real case of knowledge. 

Tjet us say that to know the real the intelligence must get 
over the subjective standpoint. We view things subjectively. 
'J'he thing is such and such to ns. I'his refprenco to ns simply 
cannot be eliminated. And as long as it is there, we are con- 
fined within ourselves and estranged from reality. Hut the 
question is, how are wo to get out of ourselves and know 
reality as it is ? 

It has been suggested by some philosophers that thought 
materialises what is in itself spiritual. It takes only a static 
and Mil outside view' of things. We must, by an effort of 
intuition, place ourselves at the heart of things and inside of 
them. Sow this may be in a way ]»ossible. There may be 
different degrees of sympathetic insight into things such as 
the poets and the mystics of all ages have. Reality to them 
may be quite spiritual. But would this be knowing of reality ? 
And even if wc admit that it is ktiowing, what ground have 
we for a.sserting that the poets and the mystics have truly 
divested themselves of every bias and every subjective ele- 
ment in their outlook iiix>n things y The very fact that their 
versions of reality differ, and their insight admits of degrees 
of depth and of comprehension is evidence tliat this form of 
knowdedge cannot bo free from doubt. 

The truth which we s- r k in philosophy is t iith indicated 
by reason itself. And so far as reason is concerned we may 
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well ask, is reality oilier to the intuition of it or it is not ? If 
it is not, then all talk about placing ourselves inside of 
things etc. is meaningless. There are simply no things, and 
no inside and outside of them. If it is, how have we got out 
of the subjective stand-point ? Reality for us would be thought- 
determined. It can never be quite immediate to the 
intuition of it, and Nve can never be said to intuit it as it is 
in itself. To get out of our subjectivity wo must realise 

that the real can be no ob]ect to us. The objective is the 

illusory. The real cannot bo externally related to us. It 

cannot be other to the intuition of it. The only relation 
appropriate between the two— the real and its intuition — is 
that of coin]»lole non-duality. The question is whether this 
reality is iiulieated in our own (‘xperience. 

Our answer is that it is the mily reality iudiealod. We 

are generally agreed that if anything claims to exist, it is 
the ohjeirts of our knowledge. We do not doubt their 
existence. If wc doubt the existenee of anything, it is the 
exiateiiee of something that can be no object of our know- 
ledge. What wo now want to suggest is that the real position 
i.s just the reverse. We doubt the existence of the object 
only. W(? can never lioubt the existence of what is no 
object to us. Further, this reality which is no obji ct to us is 
the only undoubted ibirig in «Mir knowledge of objects, Wc 
rail tbi.s reality the ifrit. Something is object only in 
reference to the self which is no ohjecl. Wlieii 1 say that 
soiiiething is there, I iinjdieitly mean tlial. I am dili’erent. from 
lh»* something, that I am neither ihi-re nor here, that I ajii 
not a tfivii) at all, and that wiiliout reference to this reality 
^^hich is not gi\en there wotild be netbing that is given. W»» 
eaii di nbt the c’xistenee id’ the objiM't; we cannot iloubt that 
without, which the very ap|H*»rance of the object would not 
be pos;-ible. 
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Objectivity itself is a derived character. It is not a self- 
evident character of what we call objects. If we were confined 
merely to objects, objectivity would not emerge as their 
common character. Since everytliing possesses it, it would 
not distinguish anything from anything else. It is only 
when we can distinguish the entire universe of objects taken 
as a whole from what is no-objcct, that objectivity can emerge 
as a common character of objects. It is only as this no object 
is realised ns fact in our experience that we can significantly 
speak of anything being an object to us. 

This also disposes of the contention that the notion of 
being is a simple notion, that it implies nothing beyond itself, 
and that there can be no necessary relation of being to ex- 
perience. It is only on the supposition that reality is exter- 
nal to the knowledge of it, that the above contention can be 
justified if at all; we can abstract from the relation of know- 
ledge without in any way undermining the reality of the real. 
Indeed we shall bo hard put to, to nmko intelligible to our- 
sclvca the notion of this being when wo have abstracted from 
our intuition of being what we may call the positing of being 
or the subjective aflinnatioii of being. But at least once the 
abstraction from expericMice has been conceived, the idea of 
being may be looked upon as evident enough. 

If however we realise that reality cannot bo external 
to the knowledge of it, and that reality ami intui- 

tion do nut constitute two terms but a fundamental non-duality 
which we break up owing to our limitation, how can wo regard 
the so-called simple notion of reality as at all ijitclligibic ? 
Being becomes the same thing as intuition and the two cannot 
be held apart even in idea. The notion of being as mere being 
and us having no necessary relation to knowledge is an inconi- 
plote and abstract notion. It does not do justice to real 
being. Real being is not mere being. It is real because it 
is the very self of knowledge. We call this real being, puro 
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intelligence or the Self. It reveals everything. There is 
nothing to reveal it. Or what is the same thing, it may be 
said to be revealed only as :it reveals. There is no other 
revelation proper to it. 



Modality and Judgment 

By 

At C. Das* 

(Calcutta University) 

Whately makes a distinction between the pure propositions 
and the modal ones. As he puts it ''I'he Categorical proposi- 
tions nre subdivided into those which assort simply (purely) 
that the subject does or does not agree with the predicate, and 
the modal which express in what mode (or manner) it ngreos.'*' 
He takes, “Brutus killed Caesar justly’* as one of the illustra- 
tions of the mo«lal projv)siiions. But ‘Brutus killed Caesar 
justly* is not a simple proposition. It is in fact a compound 
proj)osition exjiressino two dislineb jinlginents, oiio of which is 
a judgment of fact, namely, ‘‘Brutus killed CaO'^ar** (But such 
judgments are nut jinlginents as such which art» concerned with 
contents presented, but they are inlerenci s in disguise which 
stand on testimony. 'I'hese 1 have discussed elsewhere), and the 
utlioi is a judgment of value in which llie person in (|ucstioii 
expresses his approval. So in the above instance, modality 
is out of the rpiestioii. Dr. Keynes’s criticism of Whately'a 
position that in “Brutus killed Caesar*’, the addilion is 
obviuusl}' a question of inodificalion of the predicat*' and 
there is no reasnn why it should not be logically includi'd in 
tho predicate, rnis-us tiic main p^ int. 'I'fie other illustrations 
used by Whately may be brought into a bold rclii f but de&j»ite 
the d*.f» cts of some of his illuHtralions, wc can put our linger on 
the fundamental trend cd his thought. On the whole, he si.'cm.i 
to nigg<*st that modaliry alTerts oidy the furm of judgment and 
hot its content. 

I here is an aninitv hi.-twfii the po'^ilion of Whately and 
1. itLf'Htfi f>/ L"[}W, p. 'I'i, 
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that of Kant. According to the latter, the problematic and 
the apodeictic propositions express only logical and not objec- 
tive possibility and necessity respectively. “The modality 
of judgment is a very peculiar Faction”, says Kant, “For it 
contributes nothing to the content of a judgment (because 
besides quantity, quality and relation, there is nothing that 
could contribute to the content of judgment) bub refers only 
to the nature of the Copula in relation to thought in general”^ 

The Copula is a part of a proposition, and if a proposition 
is the expression in language of a judgment, the Copula is 
not superfluous. It has its own necessary function. In 
judgment there is a counterpart which answers to the Copula 
in u proposition. It is. in fact, the linguistic expression of 
an act of assertion, So to say tint modality adVets only the 
Copula, is tantamount to the position that modality affects 
merely the Form, and not the content. 'J'hus Kant suggests 
that the distinction between the different types of modal 
judgments, liinges u[ion the measure of subjective belief 
expressed in them. 'J'he modal types, therefore, can be 
arranged in a heirarchy. We may begin with the lowest 
stratum 'problematic,* pass on to 'assertoric* and then proceed 
to the highest 'apodeictic.' 

Dr. Venn seems to be at one with Kant, when he 
suggests that the dilVereiice between a problematic judgment 
and assertoric one is determined by the ditlerence in the 
quantity of Inditd expressetl ; but he parts company with Kant 
in so far as hi.s })osition as to the distinction betwei^n a 
necessary judgment and an assertoric one is concerned. “The 
belief with which an assertory judgment is entertained is 
full belief,** says Dr. W^mi ‘‘else it would not differ from 
the problematic ; and therefore in regard to the quantity of 

2. The Criiiqae of Pare Jit aeoti tr. by Max Muller Vol 1. 
P. fid, 
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belief as distinguished from the quality or character of it there 
is no diderence between it and the apodeictic.” 

It is quite true that the diderence between assertoric 
and upudeictic is not determined by the quantity of belief. 
The assertoric judgment, ‘it is raining now,’ is not less certain 
than an apodeictic one. o. g. *it must rain this evening.’ As 
Dr. Venn conti'nds, the assertoric expresses full belief as 
docs the apodeictiC. But he commits a mistake along with 
Kant in insisting on the difference between the problematic 
and the assertoric, as determined by quantity of belief. 
Belief is belief. \Vc believe in a thing or we do not. There 
cannot be different degrees of belief. If the problematic 
is a judgment, the full measure of belief cannot be withheld 
from it. llesitation has no room in the situation in which 
a judgment arises. So the incaHure by quantity fails in 
the case of the distinction between the problematic and the 
assertoric as it fails in the case of the assertoric and the 
apodeictic. In order to clear up the issue, we have to 
consider the fundamental presumption in modality. We have 
to bring out by analysis how far the problematic, the asser- 
toric and the apodeictic are judgments and how far modality 
concerns itself with the nature of judgment as such. We 
shall take the problem later on. bbr the present let us 
address ourselves to the consideration of a very important 
topic raised at the beginning. 

Bradley has brought into prominence the discussion ns 
to whether m> dality affucts only the form or the content of a 
judgment. According to him, if modality is taken in its 
psychological S(mse, there will be no limit to modality, and 
the psychological modality is not concerned with the nature 
of a judgment as such and is thus extra-logical. As Bradley 
insists, logical modality must affect 'tiie content.' In the 
iristarjces *S is 1\* *8 may he P,* and must bo P,* it is not 
the sell same coijlcnt which Ls asserted in the three 
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cases. A close analysis will reveal that the contents asserted 
are diverse, namely, simply ‘S-P,’ possilnlity of ‘S-P* and 
necissity of S-P, respectively. Modality affects nob the 
affirmation, but what is affirmed.”* 

Dr. Bosanquet joins issue with Bradley and others and 
sides with Kant in his contention that modaUty affects the 
Copula and consequently, ihe assertiveness of assertion. Dr. 
Bosanquet is ri^ht in jirotesting against the artificial sepa- 
ration between the form of a judgment and its content. We 
can not settle the dispute, unless we can clearly understand 
the distinction as well as the connection between the form 
and the content of a juilgiiient. Content may mean ideal 
content, which is ‘meaning* or it may mean objective content 
which is given. JJut there is no actual separation between 
the two. ld«*al content involved in a judgment is known 
only in an abstract analytic introspection. But in so far as a 
jinigment is concerned, ideal content operates in thought or 
coiisciousiuss, and in its operation, coalesces with the 
objective content, given by way of suggestion on which judg- 
menl takes jilnco. So the content of a judgment, may be 
taken simply for what is given as suggested. Now' then the 
form of a judgment cannot be determined by any thing on the 
contcntiial >ide. If wo at all speak of the form of a judg- 
ment, it cannot mean any thing less than its generic nature, 
which is a mental act of assi-rtion. The form of a judgment 
as such is then cuiistant, although w e may speak of different 
forms of jiidgment only with reference to the diverse contents. 
The word “Forms” of judgmtmt is rather misleading. It 
is more accurate to speak of “Forms'* of propositions. We 
take propositions as linguistic expression of judgments. But 
it is not that a jiulgment is already an accomplished fact as 
a mental act merely, and then wait for its linguistic clothing, 

3. The IWiiv iidc of' Lotjic, Vol. 1 p. I‘d7. 
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There is after all no separation between thought and 
language. But they are also not identical. The act and the 
expression in language proceed pari pasm ; they are in fact the 
two sides of the same process. So if modality is taken to atfect 
the Copula in a proposition^ it must aifect also the corres- 
ponding function in thought. 'I'he Copula stands for the 
mental act which is the essfiice of judgmeiit. Not if moda- 
lity affects the form of a jinlgment, which, taken broadly, is 
simply affirmation, we have to consider how far a judgment 
as such can survive such a modiiication. Affirmation is 
affirmation. It is not susceptible of qualification. If wo attach 
any kind of qualification to the ‘‘iissertivencss of assertion/* 
it will take away the vital part of it and will degenerate the 
judgment so much as to demolish it. 

Let us now ex.-miine the position that modality affects 
only the content. In the judgments, ‘It is raining/ ‘It may 
rain’ an<l ‘It must rain/ the contents are taken to be respec- 
tively the actual fact of raining, tho possibility of raining 
and necessity of raining. Now possibility or necessity is 
nothing objectively consiilered, though they arc connected 
with some objective contents. A fact is a fact. It cannot 
in itself be possible or necessary. All possibility and neces- 
sity are significant only with reference to some subjective 
attitude. But tho notions of possibility and necessity arc 
not so simple. They point to a coinpiote situation in which 
a peculiar mental attitude is one of the elements. Taking 
for granted that possil)ility and necessity are simple facts, 
and as such can be contents of judgments, we may ask, arc 
these contents indifferent to the forms of propositions, and 
for the matter of that to the form of correspornling judgments^ 
One may point out that there ncod not be any corresponding 
modification of the form, for, the judgments, ‘it may rain/ 
'it must rain’ may be reduced to ‘Haining is possible/ and 
‘Raining is necessary/ resjjectively, and these are of the same 
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form as the asscrtoric. But here the difficulties, in regard 
to ‘possible/ and necessary ‘possibility of raining/ and ‘neces- 
sity of raining/ cannot bo taken on the same level. The 
content, 'raining* in the assertoric is given. Possibility 
and necessity may likewise be regarded as given. But 
llR*y are not given eo much from the siilo of the 
objective sphere as from that of subjective thought, 

'fhe notion of possibility ami necessity emerges in conscious- 
ness only through some ideal CDnstnicti'Ui upon soniu data 
given iiimK-diately. \Vc shall puisne our analysis in this 
direction hit- r on. For the presroit, wo ni;iy jiross as to wluit 
is meant by ‘raining’ Vicing p-issiblc or le cessiiry. Kliicidati.m 
is expected to b'* found in the form, ‘it may rain,* ‘it must rain*. 
'1 lie wolds 'may* and ‘must,* hoA»;v«;r do not bring out so much 
tlie content aspec* of tlves.* ?t» eallod asM-rtioiw as lb * Mibjrctivo 
attitude indicated l.iy them. Juilgmont as such do-:s not 
proced in a halting manner, and the Copula ‘i>’in a proposition 
[mints to til * str.iiglu way adirm ition. As ‘may’ and ‘must 
cannot in any way, lie re in !.mI to is,* wo have to recognize a 
ladical didereiice between thorn. If so, the mo»liticatioii in 
tin- pro[»o.sitions, ‘It miy rain.* ‘It must, rain* as necis.siinted 
by ‘mav’ and iiiust’ his t » b.* l,aU n to inierfeic* with the 
generic nature of a judgment affirm it ion, 'L’lius we come 
to c egni'.e the futility of tlie position that m«)«lality atlect.s 
only the lorm and llvil it aiVeois only the eoiitenii of a jiidg- 
meiit.. As we hav*? >eeii, if we ado[i!; l!ie first, it directly 
destroys judgment, on t!ie ol!i'*r baud, second involves 
inieiimciiee with the lutur* ut juilgiinMi! not directly, but 
only indireolly, It is in fact m.i to tlic point to discuss 
whether modality alL'Cts ouly the li rni or tlie e iitent of a 
judgiiu nt. For, eith r of ih«*''e iiivoKes a i aitilitiial separation 
between the form ami the c.iiiKn: if a j idgment, and so 
beginning wilh ciiher of lliem, we are h d oil to the samo 
catastrophe. It is, ho ieNer, nnue la isotiable to ceiiaiiler b.ow 
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be deduced from another point of view. Necessity, as such it is 
contended, is hypothetical and that the actuality of the auteco- 
dent does not affect the situation. Logical necessity is, of 
course ideal. In if smoke, then fire,‘ the necessity between 
smoke and fire is not a fact like either of the two to be pre- 
sented, hut it* consists in a process, known only in thought. It 
is one thing to say that logical necessity is ideal, and it is 
another to say that it is hypothetical. Logical necessity is 
ideal, but it does not mean that it is iiuaginary, Tho iduili- 
ty of necessity is dctorniincd by the coinlitioiis of reality, I 
have already discusstMl the nature of the hypothetical as such 
anil it is needloss to discuss it over again. I Jut I may point 
out that we lix upon the h\ |K>thetical form ‘if-then’ in order 
to t;ive expression lo our knowledge uf m ces-'ity betwi eii two 
eloniculs, which vre come to by way of tho result of our 
oxperioiicc or experiences. So wo should not confuse hetweeii 
the hypothetical as mcli and the necessity expr ss' d in it In the 
necessary jiidgiiiont as in the h\ potliotical, a conse(|uenb 
follows upon an antecedent. If w*e fix upon this coinmuii 
point and try to deduce the hypuihetic.dily of the nece-siry, 
we argue on a fal-e aojilogy, for, we do not take int') cunsidera- 
tion a Vi'ry imporiaii?, point id iliih-remv, nami-ly, teat iho 
antecedfut in the luressary, is a fact given in i. x|M'ri*iice. 

.1 h'.e •; i'l i 111* irrtdiicihli! dilhT»*nce between tlio bypi the ical 
an! the conditional. The condiliomd pro-iii»p iscs the 
hypothetical j it, is in fact tho •ip[)]ication of the liypothotical. 
Tin; iiec-ssary as such is coiidilional. In ‘since them is smoke 
on the liiil there must hi fin.*/ the knowl- dge of ‘fire/ is nob 
nmneodate, but it is inedi.iteil by tiiat of smoke.’ The imceS- 
^ary ihuH in tin? ultiiuat*.* anal). '•is, turii'i out to be an i;i- 
f- reiico ill which a hypeth-dical funclioris :is the ground. 

Let u.s now coii.-^idor Llic so*cal!od probh-niatic jiidgmonb, 
Jaking t.if instance, the probi rii itie^ ‘It iiiav rain this evon- 
iug. wo nuy n>k, is if a hypothetical or an inb ioucc or a 
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juflgmeiit ? Tho partial presentation of the known condi- 
tions is the differentia which dislirigiiish is tli'i problematic from 
the necessary. So at t!ie basis of the problematic, there is 
a 'since/ lUit *tiiiice' there does not function in the same way 
as in the neces aiy. In the probleinaiic, ‘oinoe* points to the 
pirtial pi-< bent itiun of iho known ^onclitioiia which remb r the 
asi-ertion oi a fact necessary. But inspitc of this didcivnce, 
botli the necessary and the problematic stand on a c nninori 
platf rm in as much as both of tliern have some fact or faot:^ 
as their basis. So if we cannot redneo 'since* to ‘if/ the 
liy[iotli(*ticaIiiy of tiie probleiuat’.c too is tnit of il:o q iostiuii. 

But cai» we I hen take the problematic as an inference ? 
Ih-oatily sp akin^ inf ■roiioe is a passage in tliuiiglit from iho 
known. 'I'lie problematic, ‘it may ra:n this evening,’ is i.ot 
arbitrary. But in this cahO, wo fix upon r?ome fact a.s the 
ground of the problematic. But this groiiinl of llie proble- 
matic cannot be I'egaidi.d as the ground of an inference in 
it; for, the ground of the problematic do. s not include llio 
full conditions whieh induce belbf. The main point is 
wlielln r the problematic invoiws belief. Belief in an in- 
feieiiee is imlnced by the data or primuses. In the [wohle ■ 
inaiic, till.' data g’iven are d'»me ot the known C'UidiiiuiLs. But. 
a part cannot be the whole. A part cannot p«;ilorin the 
funrlioii which is relevant to the whole. It may be 
contended that the pie.seiilation of snne of the conditions 
raises a presuinp'.ion as to tho existence of ih * rest, and those 
together cr« ate a situation of belief. But ii. can be pointed 
out that supposal as such cannot be the ba^is of belief. So 
'may' in the problemalhj significant. It falls far short of 
direct allirmatioii, Never theless, lire prohlematio cannot be 
taken to indicate a slate uf indicisi ui, thus involving mental 
oscillation between two rdteriiativcs or more. 1 jiisi say, ‘It 
may rain.' But is it that 1 am dsit thinkirtg ol the allerna- 
tivi\ namely, that it may no* ram this evenii.:; : 
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If there is belief there is direct affirmation, and to take 
the prublematic as involving belief is to identify it with the 
necessary. If the partial presentation of the known conditions 
is the Differentia, it necessarily indicates a corresponding 
difference in the mental attitude. But the attitude is not one 
of iiidicision. In the problematic, ‘it may rain,’ there is the 
directing towards the fact of raining to occur. The crux in 
the problematic is the nature of this directing. Now some 
are of opinion that though full belief is lacking in the prob- 
lematic, yet there is a degree of b. lief. It is urged that 
there aie many ways in which a definite content can be 
dirci ting. Now some arc of opinion that though full belief is 
lacking in the problematic, yet there is a dogrec of belief. 
It is urged that there aie many ways in which a dcfinito 
ccnteiit can be entertained. So if wo can take them on a 
scale, so to speak, doubt is the lowi-sb degree at which wo 
oscillafe between two alternatives which negate each other, 
and a modicMim of belief is saiil to save us out of this 
unpleasant si'Jiat.ion. But can we speak of any (piantitative 
measure of bolit.d Belief its If is a clmniCterislic mental 
atriiuilo wiii'-h is atlirm ii ioii Allinnati n in the form of 
‘is’ and ‘must’. But with ‘may’ we havi? to ]unso and poiwh/r. 
The piid.l -matic in fa-’t iranseonds the Hlugt? of doubt. It is 
Hut on the othvr hand full unirmution. The problematic stands 
midway between doubt and uflirmation and also between judg- 
ment ami inference. The mental attitude expressed in the 
probIem:iti(5 is nuM'ely a tendeiv^g towards bidief. The proble- 
matic thus represents the ante chamber to inference. 

Can we then speak of tin? degree of tendency towarils 
bcli«.f ? We ordin n il}' spi-ak of less or more, of probability. 
A tlj'groe of pruhability is intelligible only' as an approxima- 
tion tuwaids iK-Iiff. But belief is not generated by the 
a'Miti'>n of the <lifferi.*nt degrees of probability. We attain 
to belief by e nnpl- t ly changing our nieiHal attitude in the 
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problematic. The metamorphosis of the mental attitude takes 
placo, when we pass from probability to belief. Tendency 
or inclination towards belief as an attitude is something 
psychical, and as such does not admit of any qiiaiilitative 
measurement. A, B, G, D arc the known conditions of X. 
On the pivscntatiori of A or B or C or 1), X is probable. 
Again on the prescntatiuii of ABC, or ABD, or AGO etc. 
X is still probable. But we cannot say that in the latter, 
probability is greater, for, probable is just probable. And 
‘probable* cannot become actual or necessary, by way of the 
accretion of the ditterent degr(‘e of approxiinat.ion luwards 
it, but by a fiindamontal change of the menial attitude, in- 
volving a passage from mere inelin.ition to afUriiiation. 

To Slim up, it is i'lle to iliscuss whether modaliiy atTecls 
the content or ihe form of a judgnu nt. As we have alreatly 
imticeil, there ean be no separation bet\\een the two. Tlie mure 
lelovaiii qiie.ttioii to bo ai'kcd is whether mudiiiity is comremi d 
with Judgiiioiit tjaa jiidgjm nt. Modality is rak n to imaii a 
mode Ilf certainty. Now* ju igmeiit as ^uoh is se!f-deponJoiit 
and dees not loq iirt* any medutiun. L*'i>r assertion ii dir -c ly 
lixi'S np>n s.jhil* content given i:i expcri*Micc Bi-Lsentaiioii 
in [lereeptioii or in tlmugliL u al’ii r all pivsentation. We caii- 
iiot, ill any way, question the presentation itself. It in a 
sense, absolutely uertaiu. So in connection with judgment 
wliich is always in the form of ni:serti.)n, the question of a 
mode of ce rtainly does not arise at all, in as much as the latter 
presumes the possibility of dillerent dogives of certainty in 
regard to judgment. The ijuostiou of the mode of certainty is 
pertinent only when we piss from the known to the uakuowiL 
The mode ul certainly depends upon the relation between data 
known and the fact to wliich we p.oceed in tlu'iight. As we 
liave M'on, the so-called iiecesSiry jndgineiitH are strictly 
speaking infereiuv.-' and the prvdilematic imlicates merely the 
liingo of the splion* of inf ivnee. So we should revise the 
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traditional way of treating the problematic, the assertoric and 
the necessary in a heirarchy. The division should not be 
tripartite, but two-foW, The as ertoric, same as the catego- 
rical, |H>inls to judgment qua judgment. So it should not be 
thrust into a company whicli is not cong(‘nial to it. There 
cannot bo assertion, in tho complete sense of the Urm, in 
the assertoric wilhuut tho inaximum of certainty with which 
the given i.i given. And it is not that as wo pass our atton- 
tioii from tho prohlotnaiic to tho asstntoric, or from tho 
a>8ertoric lo the in coss a-y, we arc not g» tling any givuter 
di-grte of certainty. For, as we havt- seen, degreo is hero 
out cl the iiuestiuii. Tin; necessary represoiits necessary in 
wliioh the notion of in’ccssity is b tsod on that of mediation 
and for tho mailer ot that, on that of full just ificatiou. Wo 
should no bo inish'd by tho from of language, which has its 
own use. In a sense, tho difference between ‘is* and ‘must’, 
is none except in an cmpha>is tho latter expresses. Ihit 
closely viewed it appears that ‘must' brings out moic clearly 
the inferential character of an intelleclnal process. Tho prublc- 
iiialic lias been found to be only a preliminary sto[> to inference 
proper. So our much-valued molality ovapmaie.s away on 
ai.al\sis, and what is left is judgment, ainl infeniieo qua 
inference with a preliiniiiary. Modality ami tlie arrange- 
ments of judgments according to it, arc thcieforc, two 
artificialities of Logic, that aic to bo cast into the ‘'limbo of 
oblivion.’’ 



Mysticism as a Philosophical Creed. 

By 

S. N. L SmilWASTAVA. 

Mysticism may bo rlefiiipd as the direct, immediato and 
veridical experience of reality in its ultimato essence. The 
philosophical tciiability of niysticisin depends on the truth 
of the three fundamental assumptions uhich more or less 
every form of mysticism necessarily impU es. These nvo : — 

i. That our rational interpretation of reality is no# 

final ; Our set logical categories fail to reach 
the final truth ; 

ii. Tliat reality is at bottom and in its ultimate 

essence purely spiritual ; and 

iii. 1'hat it is ] ossible to trans(^end the logical under- 

standing and rise to a higher level of intui- 
tional experience, where Ulriinat? Ueality is 
immediately and veridieally poioeived, 

I. 

M’he first assumption is a «lirect refutation of what is 
tacitly assumed in all intellectualistic philosophies viz., that 
the reality which ])hiIo.soj>hy i.s called opon to rellect over and 
explain is only understandable and i xplicahle in term; of the 
universal and a prUn i piesnpposiiions of reason or certain 
ultimate and fundanuMitiil c itegories of thought. “If you ask 
me what roaliiy is”, says l>osan(|uct “You can in the end 
say nothing but that it. is the whole which thought is always 
endeavouring to afiirm.”# This quotation is typical of the 
attitude of intelK'Ctuali.'^tic philcsophic.*^. In opposition to 
this the mystic view is that tho Real, the Ultimate Real, is 
immeasurably wider tlu.n the rational, that the rational 

^Uontewporary British Philosophy : first series, p. 60. 
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aOoount of the universe is not its final truth, and that there 
is the possibility of a deeper illumination which rises superior 
to the discurHive and rclationni character of rational experience 
and yields a iinitive and immediate vision of the ultimate 
essence of existence. 

What chnllciif^os the finality of a rntional explanation is 
the fact that experience itself carries with it a positive indi- 
cation of a supra-lngical reality which i« not only veridically 
given in experience, but is what makes logical or rational 
experience possible. The subject of ex[)erieiice, wo shall 
attempt to show is such rcalit 3 \ 

Let us start with what is the most genoral character of 
reality, viz., that leality is subject-object, a knowitsg or 
perceiving consciousness or intelligence on the one hand, and 
a known objective on the r ther, a toium o/j^f tivum by which 
wo shall incMii hero nof on]>' all that is wimilly known, but 
also all that is /vjou' /4/c ns such — the totality of the known 
^nd the knowahlo, tin? entire region of ol/jecU which qua 
objects are distinguishable fiorn tin* subject in having tho 
chjiracter (.f knownness or knowabicness. h'or a proper 
understanding of what fnllo\\s these two ilistinct sj)hen*s (jf 
reality, the sphere of tho subject and Iho* sphere of the 
objective, with th(ir characteri^tic iliftVrences well deserve 
to be borne in mind. 

When wo say that tho universe is rationally interpretablc 
or explicable in terms of the caU‘gories of tlumglit, all tliat 
we can legitiinalely mean by such a universe is tho sphcic 
of the objective alone in the sense explained above, and not 
tho sphere of the ‘•ubjcct. The suhj'-ct does comprehend the 
ohjectivc on a rational plan, but it trafiscends the ratioiuil 

order, it itst?lf, ns K/irit poiritfs] out, cannot bo charaeleriscd 
by a»iy of the; categirie.s of thought. The sul»j»'ct oxc(»od3 
our set logical cat(*gories ; it is supra- logical. Tin? rr^ason, 
])erha).'!, why Western phib.sojioical thought in general is 
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predominnntly rational an<l the Indian provailincjly myabisa), 
is that the former has always been impressed by the logical 
character of the objective ; while to the latter the indication 
of the Bupra-logical real has been a perennial source of mysti- 
cal inspiration. 

It is a ]>rinciple of cardinal significance that t hrough the 
mechanism of what we call oiir rational uiidersi a! ding, only 
the objective can be appraised and apprehended, nnd not the 
subject which, as all that is objective is for it, is the laiinal 
fact in exist once, the initial reality. 

'Po bring out fully the supra-loghral character of the sub- 
joct, we must elucidate a litlh* the moaning of the subject. 
r»y the subject is here meant the uliimato comprehending 
consciousiici-s which is the presuppo.dtimi ami precondition 
uf all that is objective, the entire region of the known and 
the knnwable. Tlius construed, the subject is di>tinguish- 
abh* from ail that is comprehensible as a l ont. ii:. of knowledge, 
i veii from the egoity or ‘*1” which is nsnally called the self, 
'I hc “I'* with all that it C'»iin«)tes is a •omprehpOfi^ble, ami 
tlvn fore pinperly speaking, 1 elongs to t!ic sphere of the 
objec:*ivc. The ual subject is not tin “I" but the transcen- 
dental cnniliti«»n of the comprehcy sibiiiry “T*. What vc 
appraise by our categories of th-mght is the objoctlvo not iho 
subject. 

'I ho subject is the piiricipie b:.ck of the reasoning process 
and is lh(* precondition of rational exjK'iit'iice. Kalional know- 
ledges is in its very nature discnivive auil relatij iiiii, rcasoniug 
is liurinonising or iliscriminating of facts, '.I he iiniversals 
with which our logical uiuler>tamUng woiks are identities in 
dill'eroncc. Conceptual activity involves the combining or 
welding together of c»)iic.epis that enter into every single 
act of judgment, — concepts that are discrete, isolated and 
appear >nceeisivoly. This process of synthesising the several 
distinct concepts and welding them together into a single 
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act of judgment^ requires as its precondition a non-relational 
and transcendental principle of consciousness, vhich is the 
ground of the process, the nexus which binds together the 
diversity of facts and concepts. That is the real subject, 
the ponus of rationality and the rational universe It is not 
thought or reason which is the prius of reality, but the Ground 
Consciousness {Kootaf^iha Chaiianya) or the subject which 
is the precondition and prius of thought or reason itself. 

The subject, then, is wholly beyond the categories of 
thought ; it is the supra logical Real. And once we have 
conceded this, we are constrained to concede further that a 
rational account of the universe cannot be final for the incon- 
trovertible reason that the categories of thought appertain 
only fo the objective counterpart of reality and not to the 
of reality ; the subject being left out. To appraise the 
wliole^ it would recjuire what Kant called intdUAual percep- 
tion which ''would not know its object disoursivoly by moans 
of categories, but intuitively in a non-sensuous perception.” 
(Watson : The rhiloso'phy of Kant ; p. 133) 11ic only satis- 
fying terminus of knowledge can bo a unitivo consciousness 
where the dualism between subject and the objective is got 
over. ‘*The idea of an intuitive understanding”, writes Cainl, 
'*an understanding which in the consciousness of itself in- 

eludes the consciousness of its object appears, therefore, 

as the necessary terminus or goal, toward which all our 
knowledge points ; or, as the only kind of consciousness in 
which wc could find a final satisfaction of the questions of 
our intelligonco’' (Cainl ; The Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
Vol. II, p. 13. ). This unitivc conseioiisiiess is the ooinmon 
premise of the mystics all the world ovi i*. 1'here is hardly a 
system of serious philosojihy which does not end by pointing 
out the inadequacy of rc:isou to be the oracle of final liuth. 
If philosoiihy be an attempt to appraise njality in its wliolu- 
nt.s.s then the piobleni of the possibility of a unitivc mystical 
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coTisoioiiKncsa, is one which concerns it most. So the first 
assumption of mysticism is one which cannot be challenged. 

II 

If the ideal of a iinitivc consciousness, the ideal of. 
intdlcctual under standiny in the Kantian sense bo ever 
realisable, then the dispaiity between the subject and the 
objective, must in the end be only an aj)pearance and not 
reality, Rnowh'd^e or experience can only be revelatory of 
what already is ; if the unity of oxisienco which obtains in the 
mystical oxf)eri(:nc(! were not already a fact, it would never bo 
revealed there. If mysticism be philosophically tenable, then 
philosophical analysis must show that spirit is tlic sole and 
hiiital reality. The case for mysticism depends on an aH- 
spiritual view of reality. The one conimon alfinnation 'of all 
niy.stical experience.s is that rvalily in its entirety in spiritual. 
Dim s philosophical rctlfction loml supiK)rt to such a view ? 

I am persuaded to belicjvo it does. In the last analysis, there 
is no element in the sti uctuie of reality which is unspiritual 
I//' niaferial. The world, as we will all .admit, is a known 
world, a world which as Bosaiiqiiot siys '^exists in th«' medium 
of our km»wled,ue,” All ihat. is real, all that exists, is inevitably 
conditioned by kvmvahUity. All that is real must be knowaUe, 
thouyh not Ilece^sarily knoicn. The leal is knowablc. Having 
conceded tliis there should be no ditVieiilty in dett?rmining 
the nature of the real. The real that can oidy be compre* 
bended through the medium of knowledge, cannot in itself be 
opposed in nature to knowlcilge Community of nature 
between knowing and the “known * is the very condition of 
the ])Ossibility to knowledge. If we admit the ‘thing’ or the 
‘object* known to ho alien in its csstmee to knowledge, we arc 
led to the necessity of ^wsiting a ti^rtium quid which will 
account for the co ordination of the two. Such a tertiuvi quid 
by no stretch of imagination we o.in cliscover. To i>osit nou- 
spirilual element.s as the ultimate ilata of knowledge? is for 
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ever to defeat the possibility of knowledge. Whatever bo 
the analysis of science regarding the ultimate constitution 
of xnnttcr or atoms, the fact remains that in so far as they 
« are capable of being known, their ultimate essence cannot be 
^ non-spiritual. This inetaph3*sic!il truth will remain unshaken 
and is indepoiideiit of all odjedive researches of ]ihysical 
science. Whatever be the tc^m^^ whereby we choose to 
designate the ultimato data of experience ‘objects’, ‘Ronse-data* 
etc., they are qu i data of knowKidgo, simjdy such stuff as 
knowledge is made of. The ‘objects* in the last analy.sis, 
arc simply points of reference in the uH-knowltMlge objective 
continuum. Knowing is an iiniiianeiital roferoucc from one 
point or centre to anutln^r within the oceanic stretch of the 
aU-hlowledfje objective cniitinuum. 'rin* worhl is throughout 
such stuff as knowledge is mad«* of (Juaiia-svvarupa). The 
objective is of the nature of knowledge, ideal in the ino.st 
general sense. 

The ideality of th** worhl explains both its sublatiou in 
the mystic experience and the unitary natur** of the latter. 
It is the ideal alone that can lx? uegatahlo in any stati* of 
expeiieijco. The world is an ideal pmjection of spirit, or 
consciousness which is the Sole Real, the fundamental Ideality. 
So the secoml nssuinjiMon of mysticism is not philojrophically 
untenable. 


Ill 

’J he quest ion of the po sibiiity of traiisconding the rational 
level of exp( rictire is llu? crux of n ysiicisin. Now, what can 
prnve the pONsihility of mystic exjKirience is mystic experience 
itself. 'I here caiiinit b(i a logical proof of wliat is ex hypnthesi 
supra-logical. The case for mysticism, therefore, depends 
iiot on any logic.'il crrde.nda, but rather on those ex|K.;rieiiG(?H 
of life which outsoar the bournlaries of rational apprehension, 
In.stanci\s arc not wtinling in life when the trammels of letison 
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are laid anido and 

“Our souls have Right of that immortal sea, 

Which brought us hither.** 

Artistic and poetic intuitions and the exaltations of 
music are iuHtiinccs of supra-rational apprehcMision — instances 
wliieh aflurd ns glimpses into De Profundis, In these rom 
niantic ilights of the soul, we have not inurely the raptures 
of fi cling, but also a veridical a]ipraisiug of the trutk of real- 
ity. 'Jhe saying of the poet “Ih-auty is truth, and truth 
is beauty’* brings out an important characteristic of aesthe- 
tic intnitions, viz., that th(?y apjuaise leality ami give truth, 
Shelley also in his Hymn to LntetlerluuL Beauty indicates 
the same position ; — 

“Thy light alone— liko mist oVr mountains driven 
Or music by the night-wind sent 
Through strings of f-ome still iiistrumont) 

Or moonlight on a midnight streMin 

(Jives Grati ami Truth to life's uiujuiot dream,” 

A comprehensive philosophical view of experience can no 
h)ngGr aftbrd lo ignore the elements of artist ic a])]>roci:ition ; 
for the world of experience is not c nly a w'orhl of facts, hut 
also one of values— ami valm.s are as much constituent factors 
of reality a-« facts. Not only enr factu il judgments but also 
our judgnifuta of value arc revi-Iatmy ot reality. The si g. 
nificancc of artistic intuitions consists in this that they are 
positive instances of veridical supra-ratimial i.‘xptTioiine. 

Wo have s|iokeu of ai sthetic intuitions as being supra- 
rational and wc? may note further that they are also trams- 
individual. 'fhe initting oif of ‘iiulividindiiy* is a reiiiarkahlo 
feature of mystic experiences and we have this cliaracteristin 
in all genuine aesthi*tic intuitions. In Schopenhauer’s theory 
of aesthetic intuition, wo have the admission of tho possibility 
of trails- individual experi'Mice.s, In the perception of /(Zea», 
says Schopenhauer, the [lerceiving subject loses his indivi- 
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duality. The following pa86ages make it clear : -The transi- 
tion which we have referred to as possible, but which is yet 
to be regarded only as exceptional, froin the common know- 
ledge of particular things to the knowledge of Ideas, takes 
place suddenly ; for knowledge breaks free from the service 
of the will, by the subject ceasing to be inervly individual^ 
and thus becoming the pure will-less subject of knowledge.” 
Then again, if a man “gives the \Yholo power of his mind to 
perception, sinks himself entirely therein, and lets his whole 
consciousness be filled with the (piiet contemplatioii of the 
nattirol object actually prcrrent, whether a landscape, a tree, 
i\ mountain, a building, or whatever it may be ; inasmuchas he 
himself in his object (to use a pregnant (lorman idiom) 
Le. forgets even his individuality, liH will, and only continues 
to exist as tin?, pure subpet. the clenr mirror of the object, 
so that it is as if the object :done were there, without any 
one to perceive it. ami ho can no longer separate the porc('iver 
from the perception, but both have become one, because tho 
whole Ci)nsciousne.sd is filled and occupied with one singh; 
sensuous picture, therefore, he. who is snvh in this per- 

ception is no lovffcr intlividaal, for in such peic<‘|ition. tlio 
individual lia.s lost himself, but he is pun*, wilMess, painless, 
limebss, subject of kin)w|eilgp.’' (Qnoteil in IVof. Los. ky's 
Intuitive Basis of Knowletlge : Vp. 183-84). 

Another i)ositive inslance of trans-individual experience h 
suKupti or the deep sleep stito. It. cannot be denii‘d that the 
dof'P sleep state is a positive state ot cunB(ji«>us experience y were 
it Jiot so, w(‘re it only a voicl or a lapse into unmnsciousness as 
it is u.simlly supposed, m» recollection of it wouM ovt'r be 
possible. Yet th** I si iisii (U* egoity is clearly absent in the 
deep t’leep sitatc. 
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A second significant feature of the siisupti state, besides 
the absence of egoity, is the complete cessation of the function- 
ing of the mind or the intellect and the senses. The susupti 
is described as Chetomiikhah or having consciousness alone as 
the faculty of apprehension. Therein we have apprehension 
by the pure light of consciousneps, unnu'diated by the instru- 
mentality of the intellect and the senses. I'he susupti is a 
distinct instance of positive experience where the intellectual 
mechanism is laid aside, where the functioning of the sense- 
organs is Gomplotcly suspended, and w here the spirit appre- 
hends by its own unaided light. The significance and inota- 
])hysiGaI import of susupti is missed when we take it as a lapse 
into nnconsci<nisness. F ar from being this, it is a more in- 
tensifioil, more in-gathered state of consciousness — prajnii- 
naghana as it is styled. 

To conclude, what, is the hearing of these observations on 
the ]»hiIosophicaI teiiability of mysticism ? Can myst icism bo 
maintained as a philosophical cr»ed ? 'I'he prevailing tendency 
in most of the coiitom[)orary ]ihilosophlcul circhs is to regard 
inysti(!isin as extra-philosophical. This tendency may ^be 
attiibuted to two things : — 

i. Inadequate analysis of exp'*iionco, and 

ii. The uncritical acceptance of the principle that 
reason is capable of being th«* oraclo of final truth. 

It is the inadequate auily^'is of experi uiee, a narrow pers- 
pective, the failnre to bring within the purview .jf philoso- 
phical coniprelieijsioii, such significant of experience as 
the susupti and the aesthetic iiuuitious. What we usually call 
the fucts of experience do not exhaust the elements of experi- 
ence ; experience also contains as its C'Uisliiuont elements 
and these have to b(? reckoned with in any ultimate 
theoiy of exjierieiice With regard to the second point, we 
have made it sufiicit'ntly clear that our set logical categories 
are only fitted to appraise the objective and not the subject, 
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>vbich is the lyrimal renlity. If the primal reality be itself 
supra* logical, how can any logical theory claim to set forth 
the hnal truth of existence f If philosophy has for its aim 
an insight into the ultimate nature of experience based on a 
comprehensive consideration of its diverse elements — facts 
and values and also such states of conscious experience as the 
susupti, it will necessarily point to m)Stical experience as 
the terminus of its enquiry. There can be no philosophical 
objections to mysticism, although mysticism finally means the 
transcendence of philosophy. Exporitmee, wo have seen, clues 
contain facts which lend support to the possibility of mystical 
experience with its supra<Iogical. .supra>individual and unitary 
characters, ^lysticisni is, in the end, a faith ; but not a blind 
faith, not a faith which philosophy can dispiltc or experience 
challenge. 



The Doctrine of Maya 

By 

P. 0. Dutfc. 


The niodorn toiirloncy amongst Indian riiilosophors is to 
interpret tlie doctrine of Maya in such a way as to ascribe 
empirical rc?ality to the manifold of exjjerience and not to 
treat it as empty nothing, though they maintain that reality 
is an indivisible one |)eivadiiig the whole universe and is 
identical with Brahman or Atman. But with the orthodox 
Ved^tists the pherioinenal world is a great illusion having 
no reality cither em])irica1 or spiritual. In the sense in which 
reality is used in the Vedanta it cannot be ascribed to the 
empii'ical worhl, because the expression •empirical reality’ 
involves self-contradiction in the Veilrmtic sense. The em- 
pirical world is full of changes ami is ever changing, whereas 
reality as realit.y never changes. If that be so it would be 
inconsistent and iinreasouablo to maintain that the Vedanta 
acc»*pta the practical or empiiical reality of the world of our 
exp(*rii*nce. 

The ancient Indian philosophers ho\V(»ver had to accept 
the empirical world as real in their practical life — in their 
thought and action. All the luoiltTU foilowers of absolute 
Idealism or nieiitalism have to accept in their practical 
dealings the reality of the phenomenal world. 'Phiis there 
seems to be a great inconsistency between Idealism on the 
one hand and the practical life or attitude to the ]ihenomenal 
world on the other. If we accept Philosophy to he the rational 
interpretation of the manilold of experience then as long as 
this inconsistency remains it would bt' hardly reasonable to 
accept Idealistu, Meiitalism or file Vedrniiie principle of 
May a. 
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To remove this inconsistency the Ihiddhists abandoned 
the Atman or Brahman altogether and considered the belief 
in the Atman as heresy. But the acceptance of eternal change 
without the reality which changes, as wcdl as the doctrine 
of transmigration cannot be iindorstood without accepting 
some reality, self, or matter \\hich changes or transmigrates. 
Besides, the ancient people were so very simple in their 
attitude that it was not possible for them to accept a dupli- 
city in life of such a nature as to rocpiire them to treat the 
world as real in practice? while believing it as nothing but 
illusion or ]»rt»jociion of tlreams. It is well known from 
history that the ancient people coiiM not tolerate diffiM-eiice 
in opinion and very often appealed to arms in order Co comp'd 
the holders of the opposite view to a**cept their own. It was 
for this reason that religious pers(*cution and wars for the 
sake of religion took jilace all over the worM. It is also 
of the causes for which the Jews are being pt^rsecutod in 
Ciermany ami the IlmMhisls and the Atlioists were puiiishiMl 
like thieves in the time of the Hamayana. The indignation 
of the ancient liifliaii penpl«* towards duplicity can lu* well 
understood if we care to take into consideratinii the great 
value which the ancient .Aryans attached to truth or Sntija 
dlta'nna. Thus we can safely conclii«le tliat it was incom- 
jjatible with tlie nature of the Aryans to accept the doctrine 
of Maya .and to treat the world as wliolly real in their practi- 
cal life. 

Besides wi* hav»‘ a great dt*al of internal evidenci* in the 
Vedas and the rpanisliads to show that tin* Aryans did not 
treat the empiiieal worhl as illusnin nr ilreainland It is 
rather easy i** prove th.at the Aryans of the? Vedic times as 
well as of the time of the Upanisha«!s, believed in an extremely 
crude, niatorial, mundane world .and a superior world of happi- 
Ijess known as hiiaveii. 'rhes(? Aryans were used to perform 
sacrilices for tlieir easy translalifm to Heaven in the time* of 
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the Vedas. Thouc^h in the Upanishads these sacrifiocH uro 
discredited yet the idea of heaven and the trust in the 
reality oi both heaven and the Avorld loomed large in the 
mind of the early Aryans. So it is rather too much to 
believe that the Maya was a living faith with the ancient 
Aryans. 

Kvon now it will be ilifficult to find any one to believe in 
Maya and follow it in his worldly activities. But there are 
many who discredit this doctrine and are ready to disprove it 
like Johnson by ki(!king at a bloek of stone. If this iloctrine 
be uiiacce|)tablc to the modem people it was more unaccept- 
able to the ponple of the ancient time. It is rather too much 
to think that the simple-minded ancient people believed a 
theory which directly contradicted the world of their common 
souse ami could never be translated into pra«.*tio«?. 

n hough it has been repeatedly procl.iimed by the greatest 
jihilosophers of the time that it is the duty nf rli»‘ philosophers 
to guiile the destinii?s of the world and to show the right l) ith, 
yet the modern p»*ople refuse to come to tin* |>hili)snpliers for 
inspiration and miidnnce. 'rivy now go to the politicians^ 
eapilalists ami imlii*'! riali-ts tor id«*al iiid •lipciion. Tlius 
model II t>liil‘»sopher> have I'.'^i i Iii'ir Imid >111 'In* penple. But 
U was iiet sn ill til*' liiiie nl ?ln- I p•llll<ll:uU, III'* great sages 
ot tilil i!si d to eoiin- turwai<l with ilieir iu>\\ 1 rui-iis and dis- 
i!oveiies ami placed them before the assiMiibly ot sages and 
ashed the ]»eople at laige to realise these truths in life, 'rho 
pi'ople also sincerely tried to li\e up to these new t.rnl.lis, Th 6 
ilynamic force Ilf a new trnt.h hei*omes clear (.0 ns it we hear 
in mind the (*agerness with which people followed the varioim 
prophets of the world. It is quite unlikely t hat a sage in the 
ancit*nl time would have come forward with a theory wliie.h 
contradicts the w« rid of common sense. So it is ditli^ilt to 
inainiatii that the duel rine of Maya ni tin- siuise in which it. 
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has been explained by the great Siinkaracharyya was in vogue 
in the time of the Dpanishads. 

Dr, P. D, Snstri has tak(*n much care to show that the 
word, Ma}^a, and its derivatives cmi be found in the Vedas 
and the Upanishnds to disprove that the doctrira* of Maya is a 
creation of Sankara and his teachers teacher Goiidapada. He 
has also shown that throughout the Upanishnds we find the 
acceptance of the Atman or Hiahmnn ns the only reality and 
that lilaya is almost a corollary of this doctrine of Atman. 
The view that the world is leal is also ctunpatible wiih the 
belief in the Atman becniise it is also i*epentcdly said that the 
Atman pervades the whole universe. 

All these points show that the right interpretation of Maya 
has yet to bo discovered. As long as the orthodox interpre- 
tation is unshaken, it will reiiiaiii a inystery hoiv such an 
unnceeptable doctrine couM make a deep impn'ssinn on the 
Indo-Aryan mind. 

But the greatest difticiilly in finding out the true signifi- 
cance of tliis doctrine lies in the fact that according to the 
sages knowledge cannot be attained by mere n^isoning (oaishii 
tnrkona iimtirapaneya jiroktanvenaivv siijiianfiva preshtha. 
— Kathakopanishad. i, 2,9) ami particularly on account of tho 
very nature of the Atman, (Atarkyamanu iiramanat.— Katha. 
I 2,7). It should also he remeinbercMl that th<* thictrine ijf 
Alaya is intimately connected with the Atman and if one of 
them be iininttflligible tin* other also nnisr. remain so. 'I'hougli 
from the modtuii standpoint t.h«‘ theory of the Atman is a 
representative fiction yet ti» the sages »d r,he Tpanishads 
it is the most ahsrdnti* reality and it is known din*ctly 
by the trui}* instructed who tt.*o| it to be irue^ not by rtj/ison- 
ing but liy a iiivsDm ious hieiilty of our mind I.h*sid<*s 
it is otten tns'itrd as a heresy to r|n(‘stion the authority 
of the l.’panishads as they an* treated as part id the Vedus, 
.ind so any .statement made jn the Kpani^iiatis shoulii be 
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treated as true and we hhuidd start our philosophical in- 
vosti|{iition from surh a truth. Thus there? is no opis- 

temolo|;ricBl difiiculty in Indian Philosophy. Everything 

stai tH from the testimony of the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
But from those sources we get not only the uiirc'ality of the 
world or llayfi but also the reality of the crude matCM-ial 
world. If testimony be accepted as a true source of evidence 
there will l ardly be any justification for us to nceept the one 
and to reject the other. In or*ler to remove this difficulty 

the great .Sankara had to divide knowledge? into two kinds, 

viz., pttri? (higher knowledge) and apura vidya (lower 

knowledge). In other words, Sankara admitted indirectly 
that ill the Vedas and the Cl lani.diads theie is a great 
confusion between the para and the a para vidyu, and it 

was from the stand]ioint of the npard ri.nyd that the world 
has been ilescribed as real. This is no synthesis. It is rather 
another way of afliuittiiig the contradiction existing between 
the conclu>ions of our knowledge and th»" evi«lcuce of our 
sens*: (•\]ierieiico. nosid«*s wo know that Vidy ': in the time 
of till' (’^I'aiiisliads iin*ant th«* worship «»f the Vedie goils and 
not the metaphysical or fiiipirical knowletieo. In Isa 7. it 
has 1 eeii pointed *)iit. that that lu^ who worsliijis a vidyu enters 
into the world of darkne.sd and In? who worships vidyil al.so 
entf.u's into that n'gioii. 

'Die tUiclrme of Maya r-sts on iho pro])ii>itmus (Tat twain 
asi, and Ifrahma satyani jagat inithya jiva Ijrahmopi napara) 
‘d’hat thou art* and ‘nrahinaii is roal, the wnrld is false, and 
the living Inungs are lirahman ami not difl'eieut troie Him.** 
Now in understanding these ]iro]M)sitions the notions of 
iiientity, similarity and inelusion should be clearly explaineil. 
This notion of identity is re.ally a ijuantilative relation and 
is expressaiile by the sign «)f e<|U ility ( — ) and cannot be 
expressed by the \i*rli to lx*. When we say that A is )\\vb 
do not mean that A-B, beeausc A is H is ijot a convertible 
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relation. In order to express tfte identity between A and B 
we should say that A is B and B is A ; but this *even docs 
not aeeiii to express the entire idea contained in A — B. The 
notion of unity it behind A— B, whereas duality is promi- 
nently present in A is B. So when we say ‘That thou art’ 
we do not mean that 'J'liou — That, lienee it is bad logic to 
infer the Maya from ‘That thou art.’ Similarly from Jiva 
Brahmopi napara we cannot infer that Jiva « Brahma, 
On the contrary ‘That thon art* and ‘the .Tiva is Brahma* 
show' the reality of thmt and jiva. 1’hon comes the propo- 
sition Japanmithya — the world is false. The vcfry woiil 
miUiya or fal.<e supposes some ))orson to whom the world is 
false. Besides the proposition is extnnnoly vagiu' as it is 
not clear whether the nouinenal world is false or our infor- 
iriation of the world through the sense organs is false, or our 
inference of the plurality and iliversity from the world of 
sen.se experience is false. Ilo.sides to treat a statement as 
false wo inu.st compan* it with the reality implied by it and 
to show that there is disagreenitmt between them. But 
when we are totally ignorant of the world as ii. is and of the 
Brahman, we are nut justified in saying that the world i.s 
iiiithya or falsi-. 

All ihi'.M- .»<)ii)W that till* urthodnx \ i'-w of Mava d«)»*> udI 
n.'^ ii> Irm* ^.'giiilic mce, 'I’hi* Vrd.uii.i eiiiphati ally 
m.iintaiii.s that llit- n-.alny in •mi: and i.' idiaiiiial with 
Brahman, 'riic* varioie- Jivas who appi-ar lo po-^M-ss .si paralf 
iMilated cxiNtiaiia; indcpi lirimit ut oiii* aimlhiT and of Brahman 
art- naiily ehMitical with Br ihinaii or are luanifesi.atiitns of 
Him. or thi.'V are in l>rahmaii ind have no i‘xistt‘nce apart 
Irtiiii Him, Maya therrfuie conu s in when wa; eunsidei I In: 
wort I f>f ex])ericiiee «ir nature. 'Flu* facts and phenomena 
of this world seem to be i.solattMl from one aiiotluT and to 
]iosse.ss independent existence of thi'ir own. Ihit as a matter 
i>t fai'l, iln* Vediiila points niil that ai! the.si* ii<- in iSrahiiiau 
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and have no existence apart from Him. The ascription of 
isolated independent existence to the facts and phenomena 
of this world of our experience is really Maya, iiithya, or 
false. We are all subject to this cosmic illusion and on 
account of its influence we view the things and beings of 
this Avorld ns having independent existence of their own. 
One rises above this Maya when he understands that this 
world is in Brahman and has no existence apart from 
Him. 

This intcr|)rctation of Maya does not reduce the world 
of our experience to empty nothing and harmonises our 
practical life with the Vedantic point of view. The world 
therefore is not unreal. What is unreal or false is the 
ap^Hiarance of the facts and phenomena of this world as hav- 
ing independent isolated existence of their own. This is 
also the legitimate conclusion from Sankara's statement that 
the objects* seen in the waking world are unreal because they 
are capable of being seen. Reality or being lies un the other 
side id seeing or i x|ierieiice or transcends it. 



The Problem of Error in Samkhya 

By 

Prof S. K. Boy. 


The Sfinikliyu iiliilobophy is uiie of the oldost systems of 
thought und omipies h pioniineiit phioe in tho History of 
Indian Philosophy. It will be interesting to enquire into its 
attitude towards the juobleni of EiTi*r and the liglit it throws 
on the probloiJi may guide us to deal sueeessfiilly with the 
question as to how error arises in knowledge. 

The Samkhya starts with a fundamental ussuniption name- 
ly that the Purusha is the knower and Prakriti is the known, 
the former is pure cunseiousness while the latter is material 
and iinccuiscious. This pure consciousness becomes rellecLed 
inBiiddhi the first determinate product of the indotennimito 
Pradhana. ^J'ho Hufldhi principle is itself unconscious but it 
bocomes conscious so to ajK-ak (Oianavat) duo to the retlec- 
tion of the consciousness of Purnsha in it. As a rt*sult of this 
the Biiddhi ju-inciple creates in uur mind the notion of a .self 
which is subject to plea.siiro and pain where.a.s in reality tho 
Self or Purusha is never alFeeteil by phuisurc or pain. Thus, 
the Self appears to be knowing ihings throuf/h Piuddhi which 
is Nischayatmika and the modification.s of Huihlhi are attri- 
buted to the Soul, But the Soul is never subject to birth and 
death and is beyond all modifications. From this it follows 
that the Hiiddhi principle which is a product of Prakriti is 
real hut the Buddhi functioning as a conscious agent is iinrealf 
be(!ause Soul alone is the con.scioiis principle and nut Bnddhi. 
Error arises when it is thought that th«3 Bnddhi principle is 
conscious and the Soul is but the Ego which is a product of the 
prineijihr of individual ion rianudy Ahamkara. Error is, there- 
fore, tiu? absence of the knowledge that the Self and the 
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Biiddhi arc two difTerciit principlcR. The cxuuiplc of Java- 
spbatika is to the point. Java and Sphatika are both real but 
when Sphatika is considered to be red^ whereas in reality the 
Java is red and not Sphatika, error arises. The redness of 
Java is real but the redness as it appears in the Sphatika is un- 
real. There is thus Sadasatkhyati. In explaining Sadasat- 
khyati Vignaiiabhikshu has said in his rruvarhana Bkashya 
that '^Louhityam Viuivaru|icna sat Sphatikast.ha prativiinva- 
rupena cha asat.” That is, redness is real in itself but so far as 
it is attributed to the cr38tal it is unreal. The Saiiikbya denies 
Satkhyati as well ns Asatkhyati and holds Sadasatkhyati. 
The supporters of Satkhvati point out that knowledge is 
possible only of the real. In the jierception of silver in shell, 
both shell and silver are real. The. supporters of the Asatkhya- 
ti vada hold that in the pereeption this is silver, sifver is 
unreal. The Samkhya points out that if reality is always 
known there is no jMjssibility of error. If, a^ain, we know 
the unreal, the distinct ion between truth and error vanishes. 
Thus, error cannot bo accounted for })y tlu‘ tlieurio.s known 
as Satkliyativada and Asatkhyativada. It enn be only ex- 
plained by the theory that the IJmldhi fails to know the 
distinction between tlie real anti the unreal and therefore 
error arises. In perceiving the Shukti (shell) as Hajata 
(>ilver) the Ibukllii juinciple fails it> recognise the distinction 
between Shukli which is real and Uajita which is falsely 
attributed to Shukti. As Vign.uiabhikshu has sahl “Hajataiii 
VanigviLhisthanipeim sat shukli — Adhyast.-iriijicua cha asat** 

Thus non di.senminaiion (AviveUa) is the cause of error. 
This Aviveka is an iidu-ivnt property of Ibiddlii because as 
long as Budillii functions, this noii-ili.^icrimination prevails. 
But nothing ran be known except tlirough llu- instrumen- 
tality ot Hiiddhi. lienee, all intellectual kuowloilge is inhe- 
rently false. 

It is assunieii that th(' Bndilhi i.^ made eon.scious b)^ the 
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reilection of Piiriisha ip it, but as a matter of fact the Huddhi 
principle is not conscious. The seat of error is therefore 
Buddhi which functions as a principle of determination 
(Adhyavasaya). Now the question arises : Can we get true 
knowledge ? (Yathartlia Juana). If so, how t It has been 
pointed out that Huddhi is responsible for error and suflTering, 
but if this Buddhi is purified more and mure so as to become 
nearly as pure ns Purusha then it enables Puriisha to know 
itscdf. That is, if the Avarana of Buddhi becomes extremely 
thin, then the knowledge of the Self dawns on us and the 
Buddhi ceases to function. Buddhi therefore niay help ns 
to the realisation of the Purusha, although through it the 
true nature of the latter cannot be known. When Samyag. 
Juana dawns upon us we understand that the knowledge 
and the Buddhi are two different principles, and at that stage 
operations of Buddhi completely stop. The Huddhi prinei])le 
may be withdrawn gradually -froni gross matter to the smise 
data and from the sense data to the activity of the internal 
organs (Antahkarana) and finally the activities of Buddhi 
may be coinplotoly withdrawn into itself thus making rise of 
true knowleilgc passible. 

We may say that true knowledge i.e, knowledge of the 
true nature of the self aiul of the workl can be fnul only 
when the Buddhi in whieh error is iiiluTcnt eeases to undergo 
mollifications. But ex»hy]iuthe.si things at the world can be 
known by the Self only through Bmhlhi, and if the Buddhi 
eeases to function no knowledge of things is possible. Prom 
this it follows that true knowledge is esseniially ditfereiit 
from intellectual or iliscuisive knowledge because the latter 
is always partial and incomplete and can iit'vcr attain to 
complete truth. To gain true knowledge we .should adopt 
the Neti Neti method, i e., it is not this, not this (Neti neti 
tattagnaiiat). The self is not gro.ss iiiaM.cr. it is not. the sense 
Uutai it is not Miina.>, Ahamkara or Biiiidhi, b:it it is pure 
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conaciousuess and ia beyond all gunas. In this way we may 
got true knowledge of the self whinh will then he understood 
as dilTcrent from Prakriti. This means that we must be able 
to aubjent ourselves to strict discipline of thought and action 
in order to attain true knowledge. 

We have been told by the Samkhyakara that in knowing 
things of the world the Huddhi becomes modified and assumes 
the form of the things. When a (Jhata is perceived Buddhi 
assumes the form of a Ghata and thus the Pnrusha knows it as 
such. But does it represent things in their real nature ? To this 
question we give the reply that Buddhi and the things of the 
world arc made up of the same stutT namely the three gunas, 
and thus there is loally no opposition between them The ex- 
ternal things modify Buddhi by acting upon the sonsp organs 
and there is no reason to believe that the Buddhi vrittis 
are merely the interniediaiies between the knower and the ex- 
ternal objects. But error arises in perception simply because 
under no circumstances the external object i< wholly known 
through Budtlhi. Only a part of the thing is represented in 
Buddhi and thcTofore complete knowledge of the thing is 
impossible. In other words the thing as perceived, on account 
of incomplete representation, may be wrongly known. For 
iustance in the pcrce]iti«>n of Kajata in Shukti, Bajata which 
is knouii is not euinpleti'ly perceived suid ihe.rofore, then? is 
coiifusinii of Kajaia with Shukti that is, there is non discrimi- 
nation of Rajata from Shukti. 

We limy consider triitli in its two aspects : — in its absolute 
aspect and in its relative aspects. AbsotiUe truth i.s attainable 
only when reality is known as a whole and in its entirety. 
Partial truths an? .ittainablo when neither Hudilhi nor the 
sense organs are defi?ctive. Subjectivity accounts for error 
but not wholly. Th»*ro are some objective circumstances 
which arc? responsible for the improper functioning of Budtlhi, 
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that is, they prevent Buddhi freiii discriminating one object 
from another. 

We may now examine more minutely the theories known 
as Satkhyativada tod Asatkhyativda. According to Satkhyati^ 
va(^a when we perceive Rajata in Shukti we have the know- 
ledge of real Rajata, the features of which are actually present 
in Shukti. There can be no knowledge of Asata or unreal. 
According to A satkhyativada when we perceive U<ajiitu in 
Shukti we have the knowledge of Rajata which is unreal. 
The error of perception is not due tt» real Shukti apfiearing 
as Rajata being attributed to Shukti, but our |H^rc(fption is 
false because there is no objective counterpart of our know- 
ledge of Rfijata. 1’hese two views do not account fnr error, 
because according to the first view our knowhulg^ is always 
of the real ami according to the second our knowledge is 
always subjective and luis no objective reference. The 
Sainkhya therefore rejects these views and also does not 
accept the Anyathakhyativada aeconling to which a thing 
apj)ears as something else. In other wortls this view liolils 
that if a thing becomes apparently perceptible this impliifs 
the existence of the thing in some quarier. In our perception 
of silver in shidl the silver existing elsewhere makes its 
apiKmrance in shell. The error is due to Dosha i.e., defect 
in the sense organs etc. Hut how can we have known of 
Rajata existing elscMvhere ? Wr? perceive Rajata actually 
existing before uk and therefore the inference that Rajata 
exists elsewhere is m»t true?. Knowledge of the Vishistha or 
the qualified something cannot arise unless there i.s Sannikarsa 
between Visheshya (subject) and Vishesharia (predicate). 
We do not know a Dandee from our piM'Ccption of fxu'son 
without a Dalida f stall). 

The Samkhya pliilosojihy therefore holds the view of 
Sadasatkhyati accordiiig to whi(!h knowl<‘dge is mdthm* of the 
^rea] only or of the uiihmI only, but is groiimled on the per- 
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ception of both Sut and Asat, or more precisely Asat in Sat. 
The iJagat is Sat but the consciousness as attributed to it is 
Asat, but unless the Buddhi functions no knowledge is 
possible. 

Wc may now examine the theories advanced by the 
Western thinkers. "I’he correspondence theory holds that 
error moans absence of correspondence. But what is corres- 
pondc nce t In what docs corroBixindence really consist ? If I 
perceive a snake in a i-opr*. is the error due to want of 
corre8])ondence ? In iny mind there is the idea of snake and 
ill the outride world there is ro{)C ; hence it is held that there 
is no currcspondencc. Hut so long as I perceive a snake, 
the snake is believed to be existing in the outer space. It 
is only when the rope is ]»erceived that we do not see the 
snake. If the thing is sup{)ased to be extra-mental we are 
never sine if our ideas ever correspond with it. The prag- 
niatic theory is also faulty, because it makes truth depeinlent 
upon utility and thus takes away the universal character of 
truth, 'fh*' same c<>nccptioii may be useful to some but not 
to others. The idea of u heaven may be useful to me but 
delinitely injurious to others. 

The ( oiien-iKie i henry also fails because* it does not leave 
any roe»ni for eipir. Does error » xist or not ? It error d«>es 
exist, the coben nee cannot l-e the test of truth, tor eirors also 
may co here. It it is held that ernirs do not exist, then 
errors will be chimeras of imagination which they are not. 

The Neo Ue.ilists mainly hold that things are directly 
kiio\sn and knowledge makes no ilifference to things. Things 
exist but they may or may not be real. Common sense 
assumes that tlie real is ohjeciivo and the unreal is 
subjective Hut. Neo.llealists hold that iioii-ooutradicuoii 
is the te.stof r«*aUty or truth. True ami talse are respectively 
the real and the iinn*fil. Bertrand Hnssel however holds 
that Truth and error are projierries of }iro)iositions. Thus, 
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immediate apprehension of facts is neither true nor false, 
but when we make judgments they are either true or 
false. This seems to be a correct view of the nature of 
truth and error. But what is error due to t Is it purely 
Butgective ? If so. then there will be no distinction 
between error and products of imagination. Error is said 
to be lack of harmony between subjective oi-dcr of experiences 
and an objective order of facts. This, however, reminds us 
of the correspondence theory which we have rejected. 

The Sainkhya view of Truth and Error leads to important 
consequences. Intellectual knowledge is intrinsicMilly wrong 
for intellect fails to acquaint us with reality. If chittavritti 
is completely stopped then the knowledge of the real nature 
of the knower and the known flashes in ourselves. So far as 
facts are concerned we can know them truly [irovided the 
senses and Buddhi function proiK?rly, and there are no ex- 
traneous circumstances which prevent thmn from functioning 
properly. Error is due to Aviveka i.o., non-discrimination 
of one thing from another. It is subjective in the sense that 
it is the product of Butldhi distorting reality. It is not 
wholly subjective, because the Samkhya admits that theu'e 
is reality which is known hy tho Self. The Self in knowing 
reality knows it through Huddhi, but when Buddhi fails to 
represent reality error arises. In a given case of knnwledg*^ 
the (jbject is not directly an extrameiital thing but the 
modifications of Buddhi constitute the object of knowledge. 
Biiddhi’s function is ascertain iiieiit of the nature of things, 
e.g., it tells US '‘this is ghata”, this is pata. In knowing 
Buddhi ditfereutiat'ts one thing from another and applies 
definitive qualities to things, but in so doing it may assign 
false attributes to things. In knowincr Shell “this in Silver" 
the Buddhi falsely idi.Mitifio.s 'this* which is given with Silver 
which is not given and therefore non-existent In so doing 
it becomes modified as silver which is the obji‘ct of knowleilge 
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whereas the ‘thing* actually present is ‘shell* not ‘silver*. 
A distinction has thus been made between 'object* and thing’ 
by featnkhyakara. In a piece of true knowledge the ‘thing’ 
(vastu) is the ‘object* (vi^aya) hut in a case of false knowledge 
the object is different from the thing. But how are we to deter-' 
mine if knowledge in a particular case is true or false ? This 
can be doterminod only by reference to our knowledge of a 
thing being sublated (vadhita) by our later experience 'of thatr 
thing. If our knowledge of a thing is sublatcd it is false, 
if nut, it is to be acccptefl as valid. 

This will be more clear if wc consider t he nature of true 
knowledge (praina) from the standpoint of Samkhya. Prarna 
or true knowledge consists in determining definitely the 
nature uf things not yet determined (dvaorekatarnsya vapya- 
sauiiikristatliaparichhittih praina). The thing exists in the 
outside world and when it is brought in cuntiict with the 
ponaes it becomes manifest, otherwise it would have remained 
unknown for ever, T'hc Ciita (mind) is suppost'd to go out 
of the senses to the object and assume its from (chittasya 
indriyapranalikaya vahyavastupararjad visyakaraparinanii- 
thvain). The thing profrcntce to the senses is manifested to 
the iJrasta PiiriiJ-ha by Buddhivritti or activities of Buddhi. 
^VlK*Il wc* a»’e an object, the sense organ ‘eye* is affected and 
ns a result- of the object being sensed, thi? Huddhi becomes 
modified and assumes the form uf the object and thus know- 
ledge of the thing arises. It is, therefore clear that the thing 
(vastu) exists in the outer spice and hecoim s known as an 
object (visaya) throimh indriya ami liudilhi. When the thing 
is rightly known, the object harmonises with the thing, 
othi*rwdse onr knowledge although it refers to the thing, fails 
to grasp it. 



Sensory Phenomena in Mystic Life. ^ 

{An Exj^anation) 

By 

Raj Narain. 

Fellow, Uiiiveisity of Lucknow. 

Sensory phenomena^ have universally characterised the 
Mystic way. Various theories have been advanced to explain 
them. Such explanations can be generally classified, accor- 
ding to the nature of the causal principle emjdoyed, into three 
heads. 

Firstly, it has been contended that sensory phenomena 
in mystic life are the result of the use of drugs.^ Louba 
has thoroughly explored the possibilities of this kind of ex- 
planation under the title of ‘ Drug Mysticisni.’*^ He has 
critically considered the ex|x»riiuents and observations of 
Weir Mitchell, Davy, Robinson, Ellis, Jacobsen, ami Dunbar 
on the use of drugs and narcotics like stratnoiiiuin, cohoba, 
mescal, hasheesh, ether and nitrous oxide, and his own obser- 
▼atiuns on the use of alcohol. Tlis conclu-sion is that the 
use of drugs and narcotics does protlucc ‘‘alterations r»f sensa. 

1. llustrations of sensory phcnoniruia, tlie life-study of 
any mystic would provide. Specifically, refer to (1) 
K. Under-hiir.s ** Mystic ch. on Voiros & Visions' 
and the following ; (2) William James' ^ The. Varieties 
of llelifiious ExfHirivnce^' lectures IX & X. 

2. The popularity of cannabis, datura, opium, cocaine 
and the like with the Indian sadhu will readily occur 
to everyone H niiml. 

3. J. H. Leuba : “27<c Psycholofjy of lidiqiouH Mysti- 
um," ch. IL 
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tion and feeling."* The mind does not perform its functions 
normally but exhibits an activity which is to an abnormal 
degree inde|)endent of external stimuli. The type of these 
perturbations vary with the drug. 

Such an explanation is necessarily partial ; for not all the 
mystics are given to the drug- habit,* although sensory 
phenomena are common to all of them. This difficulty is, 
however overcome by the second kind of explanation, namely, 
in terms of physical excitement. Physical means include 
deprivations of food and sleep, isolation, active tortures, 
rhythmic bodily movements and shouting and singing, brea- 
thing exercises, various bodily {)ostures, and yogic processes* 
of similar nature. The theory has much to com in end itself, 
though one will have to go, as will be shown later, beyond 
the superficiality of physical excitement deep into the psycho- 
physiology of the matter. 

The third type of ex])lanation seeks to account for sensory 
phenomena in psychic terms. Sensory phenomena are, in 
the first instance, explained by the principle of Auto-sugges- 
tion. 'I’hey are sujiposed to arise out of the mystic’s religious 
beliefs, theological prepossessions and so(;ial education. . Such 
a theory may well explain liaiii Krishna’s* beatific vision of 


4. Ibid, p, 27. 

5. The Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali, IV-I,itmay bo interes- 
ting to note, does not recommend but mily recognises the 
use of drugs for the attuiiimeiit of special mystic jKiwers. 

6. 'Ihe following references from ancient Sanskrit reli- 
gious literature support the above hypthesis : (1) Nailahindu 
Up., 31-85 ; (2) Yogiichiidamany Up., ^1-11, 115; (3) Adv^’a- 
taraka Up.; (4) Yogashika Up,, I 73-75 ; (5) Yogavachiira’a 
Manual, p. (?) 5. 

7. H. Koliund : 'Lift of Rum Krishnaf* pp. 40 41. 
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Mother Kali, but how can it account for Pascal’a* experience 
of “from half pas'b ten till half past five, Fire I'*f In other 
words, certain groups of sensory phenomena, e.g., experiences 
of personality are no doubt capable of explanation in this way. 
But the theory cannot explain the sensory experiences proper 
say, of fire or lightning. 

In the second instance, sensory experiences have been 
regarded as ‘eH'iilgences* from the sub-conscious, 'I'he mystic, 
while experiencing a sensory phenomenon, is supposed to be 
in a state of self-hyjmosis in which the sub-conscious sugges- 
tion is accepted ns a reality. The difficulty with this expla- 
nation is that though it can explain meaningful experiences, 
and experiences in the nature of wish-fulfilinents, it fails to 
account for other types of sensory experiences. Moreover, the 
contents of the siib-consciuus belong to the individual whereas 
sensory phenomena are univerHal, 

The cx])lanations considered so far have proveil to be 
inconiprehensive and in.uiiMpmte. Some of them are inertdy 
restatements of the mystery (v> in another form. It is 
proposed in this pajier, therefore, to present an explariatiiiU 
of the jirobleiJi in terms of well recognised and well founded 
princii»les of empirical paychol«)gy. 

To begin with, it should be made clear that mystic life, 
psychologically considered is a process of transformation 
of mental states, bodily fuiictioiiH, and behaviours. And 
mental states and behaviour according to the writer's stand- 
point in i'sycliology arc delermined by four fiictors, to wit : 
(1) stiiiiulus conditions .whether general or specific; (2) past 
history of the individual, both conscious and unconscious 
(.3) social stimuli ; and (4) bodily factors — tenijwrary and 
periiiaiient. Hence p.ensory experience in mystic life must be 
explained in terms of these determinants. 


li. Underhill : p. 228. 
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So to the first. Now what are the stinuilus conditions 
in which a mystic is placed ? In other words, what are the 
types of stimuli to which he is exposed Since mystic 
transformation is governed on the one hand by external 
cii*ciinisianee.s, and on the other by the interrelation — con- 
itict and tension — of mental states and behaviour ; and mystic 
life seems to attempt to alter both of these by withdrawing 
from external objects, and by establishing a balance between 
mental states so that conflict may be resolved. Hence, in 
the nature of things peripherally excited sensations in 
mystic life can hardly be given rise to by adequate stimuli. 

Adequate stimuli, howe\er, are abundiiiilly present in 
mystic life for organic and kinesthetic sensations. A study of 
sensory phenomena in my>tic life reveals the large extent 
to which such phenomena are due to these sensations. The 
alternations of sensation and feeliiig iiuiid in drug- mysticism 
are frequently produced by a multiplication, intensification, 
and qualitative variation of the feelings arising from the 
moving limbs and from internal organs. Again, it is a well 
known fact that, in fasting, isolation, deprivation of sleep there 
is an acute awareness of organic .sensations, Hreathing exor- 

9. It should be recalled here that stimuli have been 
divided into adequate, and inadequate, ami into external and 
internal A stimulus is .saiil to be ailequate fur a sensation 
when it can iitTeet only a particular sense organ and set up 
the excitatory processes jjeculiar to it. Light for example, 
adequate .Mitiniulu.*^ for visiou. A blow on the head which 
makes us see sparks is inadequate lor the same. Hearing 
through the bones, instead of the auditory receptors, is another 
example. Stimuli are distinguished as external and iuternal 
according to their place of origin. The former are physical 
or chemical processe.s outside of the observer’s body, the 
latter eorrespniidiiig processes within it. 
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dees, bodily postures, and similar Yogic processes are im- 
portant for mystic life in as much as they reveal the 
disturbances of heart-beat, IE ratio, and a keener awareness 
of sensations from the internal organs. Physical means 
provide extra-organic stimulation also. 

The most important }Hnnt, however, is to recognise the 
existence of iiiailequato stimiilJ as a basis for sensory ]ilieno- 
mena in mystic life. Such inadequate stimuli are iimstly 
internal. May it be submitted that an aspect of mystic 
transformation consists in an increased cipacity of the 
organism to respond to more numerous infidi‘C|uate stimuli 
than a norma! oigaiiism <loes. To illustrale by an analogy 
from dream.eonsciousiiess. In dream state a simple stimuliH 
of smell translate itself iiit«» a vision of a garden of variegat.eil 
flowers. Is not a similar proei-ss pos^ihh^ in niV'^tie eoiistd- 
ousnoss? 

To come to the seentid tael or then, 'fhe past- history of 
a mystic also determines the nature of his sensory i*\pi:»ien(;e. 
The uneoiiseious past hislioy of the mysMe. is eviiieiit in the 
wishfnlfilnieiit type? of sensory phenomena. ■|'hi; l■ons''lon^i 
past, history acconirs for tfn* fact why l-knath‘" should have 
a vision of four hand«*»| ( Ji>d. ami Catherine of (iem»a * * a 
vision of Chri>r hearing the ( Vo^s. 

'I he iidiueiifir; of social stimuli enn be •‘Msily traced in the 
case of those mystif^s who livi* in religious instil iit ions like 
moiiastaries, nuiineritNs, maUin and Soiual stimuli 

should be specifit-ally studieil with nderi'iice to (a) emol imi, 
(bj predisposition or aufgahi*, ami (c) iuter-stim illation. 'I'he 
parctico of Hfi'nhirtm, commiiiial prayer, and revival meetings 
are good (-xampli s of .soci.tl siimiili. 

'I hat hudily fachirs play a p.arfc in determining sensory 

10 K. I). Haiiade; in MfiharaHhtra^ p. 226. 

11 E. Undeiliil! : S/i/stifism, p. 220. 
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phcnoinonni will be ro.idily «*uiinitterl. It is necessary to 
consider the heredity of the organism under this head. A 
study of temperament, an elusive thing no doubt, cannot be 
neglected, for the importance of tcmficraniciit in deter- 
mining our responses is being realised more and more. 'Ihe 
theory of image- types, though sci(‘iilifically inexact, can 
nevertheless be applied with profit. 'I'he susceptibility to 
symesthesia and eidetic imagery should also be considered. 
All these and sundry other studios have to be undertaken 
in onler to arrive at a comprehensive expl.mat ion of sensory 
phenoiiiena in myslic life. 'I'his work is yet to bo done. 


12. (J. A. Coe : The Spintaal Liftf. 



The Nature of vitanda and its Relation to 
the Methodology of Advaita 

By 

P. T. Uaju 

1 

The W( rd vaitandlka is a term of abuse in most of tho 
systems of Indian philoso}ihy. Vitamia is defined by (jautania 
as that kind of jalj)a in which there is no attempt to establish 
the theory by the rival. Jalpa is defined by him as a debate 
which potsesses the five parts (of inference, viz., pratijna 
Jietu^ uddharana, anutjama and niijama) and which uses 
dtala^ jat\ and nigrahaHtUanas as the means of attack. 
C/iala is attack by equivocation. Jafi is attack by siipeifi(!i:il 
analogy and difi'erenc?. Nigmlaistluina a^ain is fallacious 
reasoning. Thus all the helps which a vaitamlika makes use 
of are defective reasonings. In addition, he has no position of 
his own. 

Under these circumstances, not oidy is it not easy to argue 
with a vaituiidika, but also useless and harmful. Ilis etiibi ts 
are not aimed at seeking truth, but at criticism for the sake 
of criticism. Ilis interest lies only in vanquishing t he oppo- 
nent, but he wants to fight without anything to stand on. At 
tho most, the ground on which he fight.;* can only iio the 
ground of hLs opponent, and his endeavour is to ilestroy that 
very ground. And like the provi?rbial f'ol m the Saiisc it 
literature, who cuts tl e very branch on which he staii is, he 
fails down, and makes the upponent, sha'O the same fat.i • 
Hence the reluctance to argue ^vith a vait oulika is not. without 
justification. To argue with him will not merely not load 
to a positive result, but may land us in utter confusion and 
scepticism. 
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So much can bo Baid in favour of the pn^judice against 
vitnnda as a method of iirgunieiit. There aie io short, two 
defects in viianda. The first is that the vaitai.idika makes use 
of chala jatit etc., which are fallacious, and the second is 
that he has no position of his own to establish.^ 

Of course, we cannot but admit the justifinbiUty of the 
first reason for the bias against vitanda. For to win an 
adversary by equivocation and the like can never be in the 
spirit of truth-seeking. It is the idea of victory by any 
means that supplies the motive for the vaitandika. 

But wheat are we to say of that philosopher who does not 
profess to have a position of his own, but examines and criti- 
cises the theories of nthc'rs to find out whether any is consis- 
tent and acceptable? One cannot refuse to consider his argu- 
ments simply because he has no position of his own. On the 
contrary, his arguments would be more valuable than those 
of many others in that he is not prejudiced in favour of any 
]iarticnlar theory, and consequently hi.s arguments are not 
advanced in its interest, and so do not beg the question. 

Even when the fallacious methods of reasoning like equi- 
vocation are avoided, vitnnda does not reduce itself to vudOn 
For vada involves pratipakshnparigraha. That is, in it the 
positions of both the opponents should be defined. And the 
argumentation i.s eonducted in order to ll^cel•tain which of the 
two is valid. But in vitanda minus chala etc., the position 
of only one opponent is defined. This fact makes a good 
deal of difference between the modes of arguing in the two. ’ 
In the case oi vada each opi)onent would be trying to point 
out defects in the other and at the same time show that these 
defects are overcome in his theory. But where the position 

1. ItisAlso said that he has a position, but that he 
makes no attempt to establish it. The point is, however, of 
little inoiiient. for our present purjiose. 
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of one only is defined, the interest of the other lies in finding 
out whether it is consistent. 

Does not the hitter method lead to truth? One may say 
that the attitude of criticising every theory without the critic 
himself holding any is that of mere scepticism. Or, this 
attitude must he engendered by intellectual pride which is 
certainly an impediment to the search of truth. 

But advantage, ii seems, can be derived by the proper 
employment of vitunda. The Socratic inothud of argument is 
truly a form of vitamin. In argumentation, Socrates nevcir 
gives his opinion, but elicits the truth by continuous question- 
ing until a satisfactory answer is obtiiined b'or example, 
he does not give his own dcdiiiition td justice -is against his 
opponent's, but goes on objecting to lus u)ipoticnt’s ilclini- 
tion and its reforiuiilatioii until he is s.itisiiiMl 'I'he mcro de»«iro 
for success in vitandii, is, of cnuise, ih plorable. If the motive 
of the participants in a disciissinii is the itlea of succi'ss, them 
even would be of no scientific value. Viirndai.ija is in 
the right spirit, when fie defines Vrida as vitaratjukMihl^ and 
.says that its result is naya, ficc«jrdiiig to 

him is the diiscussion ot tho.st* who are di*vuid oi passion, and 
its result is the deteriniii.iti« ii of tiiilh. We are In re re- 
minded of Descartes who asks us ?o Weed away ail passions 
from our mind before we begin to thiiik. Iii*nce, so long as 
we aie in the right spiiit, it is not nece.ssary to stait discussion 
with a certain traditionally accepted theory ol our owil 

On the ooiitiMf'v, the search for truth is hainpored by 
lii'ccoiicoived iiolioiH. Dratlley defines inclaphysics as the 
‘‘finding of b:ul reasons lor what we belicvii ujion instinct, 
and adds that ‘To find these reasons is no less an instinct.” 
The traditional view may be a Muiierstition that, is no longer 
worth huhiing. ,To start a discussion for supporting it, unless 
it, Wi re in tlu* debating society of school bn3’s, ivoiild bo of no 
um;. K\on if the dis)mt:ititB arc guided hy the right spirit 
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of truth seeking, it would require on their part additional 
eiibi't to abandon their own traditional views after criticising 
the wiong views of their opponents. The true scientific 
spirit requires that one should not start on an enquiry with 
preconceptions, but with an oi)en mind. 

Not only is vitanda n<jt inconsistont with the spirit of 
truth seeking, but it is the cmly method to detend oneself 
when some liirect ex])eriences are questioned. 'I'he truth of 
mystic experiences is a controvorsial point. Those who do 
not possess thorn speak of them lightly They are legarded 
ns mental aberrations, selt-d«*luMioiis, and hallucinalions. But 
how will the mystic be able to meet the jibes of his f)]>poncnt ? 
flow will ho be able to meet the furmnlal»le array of their 
arguments to prove that he is a dupe, if not an lMi]) 081 .cr ? 
lift nannot establi.-h through argumenis that his expiuiences 
are true, that their truth can bo ileducLil from some univer- 
sally establisheil facts. For the mystic ixpenenees an* not 
aiiieii.ible to <.‘xac! iorinulalioii and ooiitiiiiinic.tion. and so 
cannot be either the e<un.‘lu>ions or tiu* pi« uii-es ot 
So the only \M apon left in the baiais of tlu* ni\>lie is viiaiuja. 
He has to lueel, his i-ppoiietif in his o,\u field He h.i- lo 
prove t bat bis oppoin-ui ’s coui'\jplioii>. fioin v. iiah tin* laisiiy 
of myslic exporieiice>» is deduced, are n.lieieiiiiy ine ui.-ist •nt.. 
Of course, lo prove that (»ne’s oppoiieni is in riie wjoiig ilues 
not anuuiiit always to j«roving that out* is m il ti ii,^ht. t>ut 
whon one’s experiences cannot be d fined, in onl- r lo ilefend 
itt inith one e.aii dll no iiioro than ibs|ii'oviije riie opponeiit’a 
contention, that is, luvvtnliug the lonliailie.lion of one’s 
experience. 

Not only in the case of in}stic exp rieiiees^ but in that 
of all catogitiical knowledge, xitanda is the only way in which 
one can meet opjmsition. I si c a rod biot ting paper belero 
me, and it is easy to question, ih" fact that it is reil. It is 
of no avail here to attempt to provi tliai it is red by mea.sur' 
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ing the number of vibrations of the light rays that proceed 
from the paper. For before we have correlated red colour 
with the number of vibrations, we must have started from 
the concrete sensuous fact red. and then measured the number 
of vibrations. And now to prove that it is red by {)oiiiting 
to the number of vibrations would be moving in a circle. So 
if it is denied that a particular sensuous fact before me is 
red, the only reply possible is by disproving that it cannot 
be red. 1'his disproof is }) 0 ssible only by attacking ihe giounds 
on which the opponent's argument is based. Lester-Garlund, 
speaking of von Huge], says *‘lle starts with the incontrover- 
tible fact that both in the sphere of Metaphysics and that 
of Religion man is conscious of 'intimations' of Objectivu 
Reality of varying .strength and depth. The prcMimpiioii i.s 
that this belief is jiislifiod. If any one s^iys that it is illusory, 
the onu» 'prohandi lies with him. The method to be adopted 
by one who believed it to be true is theiefi.re nut to att.i iii)>t 
to establish it by argument, but to rebut the arguim. nts of 
those wiio say that it is false.'* ‘ 

In all systems of philosophy \\hicb admit an irrat ional or 
supra-rational element in ex|jerioiiCe, vilancla phiy.s an 
important part. Kvery experieuci* has an uniquenesN ol its 
own which defies definition. For a <letinitiuii of a fact is to bo 
given only in toriiis of other facts. Man may be defined as a 
rational animal, but neither aniiii'il not ratiuiial is the same 
as human, and we cannot understand how both are combined 
to constitute man. So th*? expm'ience of man possesses 
an integral and iiitiiitixe mitiiic which cannot bo ctUicepMnu 
lised and analysed. And when the truth of that purtif-uiur 
experience is (jue.stioned, th * experiencer has no othoi' m>Nins 
of rebutting th«f qiiesikoiier's arguments t.fiaii vitaixlu. 


1. Tht IMujious riiibfsuphy of liaron von Uuyelt p. lb. 
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II 

One can surmise by the trend of the discussion that 
vitanda has a close relation to the methodology of Advaita. 
It is a philosophy which more than any other recognises the 
uniqueness of every fact. For it the whole phenomenal world 
is anirvacJtaniya. pervaded by an irrational element, and 
reality is beyond descriptiun, is supra-rational. Truth, 
according to Advaita, is self-revealing. Its existence cannot 
be proved by any land of argument except immediate experi- 
ence, and the insistiTicc on the im})ortancc of Srutipramana 
by the advuitins is necessitated by their view of the indes- 
cribiibility of reality. In this centniy the emphasis on Sruti 
is to be interpreted as the emphasis on the intuition of 
people who were vlttriiqafi, not aflected by passions. Reference 
has already been made to the opinion of Di'seartes that before 
wo begin to think our minds should bo froi'd from all pre- 
conceptions and paasions. If puriiy of mind is required 
in order even to reason, much more is the need of purity in 
caae of intuition. For imi^erfect beings that we are, there 
is much chance of our taking every fancy to be the object 
of right intuition. But the seeis of the f^riUi are men who 
have for long. diseipline<l their minds aiid removed all passions 
from them, 'riieicfore they ar- ihe leas! liable to be misled. 
And the basic truth <if this view is the fact tha^ truth is self- 
revealing and can only be intiiiteil. And becaust; it is beyoml 
description, and cnnseipieiitly every descripiion of it is liable 
to error, forms of proof other than diiect experience are 
inadequate to it. 

When this point is borne in mind, we can fully appreciate 
f^ri Harshn when he so zealously defends the view that ^rati 
cannot be refuted by other kinds of proof *** the methoil 

he adopts is vitandil. In fiict, the argumentation fnmi 

2. Khajadaiiakhamlakhadya. pp. 167 sqcj, (Dr. Jha’s edition), 
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beginning to end in Khav4a^a is vitan^a, only because the 
xeality of the advaitin is indescribable, and any attack on his 
view can be repulsed only by showing the nntenability of tho 
rival’s position. Truth is non-contradictory, and it can be 
defended only by refuting its contradictions. 

According to advaita, not only the ultimate truth but 
also the finite is indefinable, because every fact is unique. 
It is true that we come across a number of definitions and des- 
criptions in many works of advaita. But none can deny that 
the logical culmination of advaita ])hilosophy is Khavilfiva, 
the anirvarhanlyatasarvasva, 1'hc epistemological theory 
that truth is revealed by itself, whereas falsity by its othiM* 
is closely related to this view.^ The Hegelians too maintain 
that truth is {^elf-revealing. But this soIf.nvcHling truth 
for them is the Absolute, and every finite truth is made tiulh 
by its coherence with other finite truths. In order to know 
whether a certain judgment, “Tho sky is blue”, is true or ii«»t, 
we have to know all other possibl-.* judgments that can he 
made in the universe and find out whether the judgment in 
question agrees wdth them. Thus it is made trm* by its 
coherence with the rest. That i.s, bta'au.se here truth is 
mediated, it cannot b* self revealing. And this view is i lo-^ely 
connected with the Hegelian reduction of particular tacts 
into groups or systems of universals.‘ But this reduction 
destroys the iiniquoiioss of facts we experience. If thi.s 
uniqueness is to be retained and defended, coherence should 
not be taken as the absolute criterion of truth. As unique, 
even the finite truth must be self-re vedatory. And as self- 
revealing, it must be known, not by knowing its agreeineijt 
with other truths, but through itself. Yet the falsity of a 

8, Svatahpramanyavada, and aprarniinyavaila. 

4. Cf. Bradley’s view that even the singular judgment is 
an imperfect hypothetical. 
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cognition can be known through other cognitions, whereas the 
truth of a cognition is known through itself. 

Now therefore, when a finite truth, which, as unique is 
self-revelatory, is questioned, it is impossible to defend one- 
self satisfactorily by trying to establish it by argument. The 
only method possible is vitanda. That is why, the advaitin 
in his disputations with other schools of philosophy, assumes 
the role of a vitandika. And his logic is the outcome of his 
metaphysics. 



On ‘Indeterminability’ 

(A Study of Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty and its 
Philosophical Implications) 

By 

P. S. Naidu. 

( Annamalai University ) 


The principle of Uncertainty (called variously as tho 
principle of Indeteriniuiicy, Indeterininisni, Unprcdict.ibility 
etc.) has been extended by physicists as well as philosophers tio 
cover the doctrine of free will and to lend authoritative 
support to it. It has been acciaiined with great enthiiaiasiii as 
the precursor heralding a revolution in physical science, which 
will demolish the obstacles in the path of philosophical progress; 
and with equal enthusiasm it has been diMrlared to be only a 
passing phase in scientific thought, and that determinism v\ill 
once again be restored to its proper place. Sir Arthur 
Eddington says, ‘l)etormii)isin has droppi.d out of plnsics ... 
Mental indeterininisin is conditioned on [diysieal indeterminism 
and the new foundation of phyaies opens the door fur tin? lirst 
time to mental indeterminism/' 'Ueterininism' Siiys l'n»f. 
Wilson, ‘has definitely gone for tin* lime being, at any rate, .so 
that the idea of free-will is no longi.'r untenable.’^ ‘Lbily 
because the world in a physical sense is not whi»lly reiiable <^an 

it have any human meaning 'J'his important jihilosophicai 

deduction from the new principles of pliy.sics introdiieing a 
new discussion of free will is expected to cause great interest.® 
While physicists have been stressing the suggestions in 

1. Eddington : 'J^kysius & l*hilos(iphy * (Philosophy. 
Vol. «. VSAHl 

2. II. A. Wilson : MysterieH of the At nn 

3. Heifnve Nevjs, April 4, l!»3l vEr»>ni a summary of A. Ll. 
Compton s Lecture on Heiscfuberg’s Princiyile), 
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Heisenberg's principle, metaphysicians have been, on tho 
whole, reluctant to go the full length with thorn. They have 
clung to the old deterministic position. ‘1 am, therefore, un- 
able to sec that the principle of Indeterminacy or the experi- 
mental evidence which has led to its formation, has the 
decisive and revolutionary consequence for epistemology which 
recent writers have attributed to it.’* A large majority of 
papfis written in recent years, have taken up an attitude 
similar to that of Prof, Lovejoy, and have advanced arguments 
to bolster up determinism. That ph}>ics shoiikl be willing 
now to yield the ground that metaph\sics has been fighting for 
since the days of 1 )eiiiO(M'itiis, and that metaphysics should be 
reluctant to occupy tin? territory so readily givcui up by physics 
is rather strange ; but this s‘ range phenotiienon is merely 
syiiqitomatic of a (i( t‘p scaled trouble. 

Knro]'caii i>lii!o'^nplii<*al thoU'.:ht has hf*on built up on a 
Solid ioundritiuii of Sci' iice, \Vr do not d»'!iy the solidarity of 
tin* foniMlation. As ol'tcn ns th*'iv was a change in the outlook 
of scieinM.*^ so often was thi-re a change in i'hih)'Jo]»liicai outlook. 
Niiw iliat a fundamental goneral ]iriiicip!tj which in the opinion 
of Sir Arthur KddiTo^toii, sci ins to rank in ini] urtance with tho 
principle of relativity has been ilis.*overeil. it is but natural 
that tliinkiiig mind.-. >ln)u!il conceiilrato their attention on it 
and wdrk <Mir. its iiiipiicaiions. 

Has phi'osophy any r.-a'^in to be jtihilant nvj*r the discovery 
of tin* ITicci laiiity ]•rincip!^• ? Does this iliscov» ry pronii>o 
a sale ha\ ell lor the ship tussinl about in the stormy sea of 
metaphysical coni rovor.-y ? 1'lu* an>\vcr is detiiiitoly in the 

in'g»li\e. Our coiiti nlioii is that in the ]»rir.ciple of Uncer- 
tainly malheuiMtieal physi.-s is eemmiuing suicide, and a 
similar lah* awaits phih»so|»hy il it ilo' s in I fnithwiih forsake 
the iiiiat tract i\(* l»nsini’'*s id follow in.r tiie had of l\siti\e 

4. Lovejo\ ; 7V.C lit r It V, 
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science. *We have exhausted the resources of mathematical 
physics and reached what is mathematically the blank wall of 
real being,’ The present position in physics points unmistak- 
ably to the conclusion that the metaphysician who applies the 
scientific method to the solution of ultimate problems is bound 
to come up against a dead wall sooner or later, and that if ho 
would succeed in his atteiii])ts he should employ a method far 
other th.nn that of nnah'tio abstraction. 

The prinoif)lo of Heisenberg, whicrh is bound to create a 
profo?ind change in the general outlook of the physicists 
appears to be innoconi enough. It states that ‘no informa- 
tinn can be obtained about the velocity of a parlichj the 
])i>sition of which is known with absolute accuracy. Certain 
jnfurmatiori can be arrived nf, if we adtidt a ci rtain anioiint of 
inaccuracy of position. 'I’hus tbe two inaci uracies nanaiii 
tragically linketl together in the formula ; 

Inaccuracy of jiosition X inac«;iirn«*y of velocity — constant. 

The inaccuracy, wlii'-h is an insurmountable ob.sfaci * in 
the ineasnreiiieiits of position ami velocity of lb»' elootron, is 
h(fld to be a characteristic of all physic d nicasiirornonts. We 
have, therefore to revi-so our noti-ms the absoiut«* 

cc'taii.ty of phy.'iic il laws basi-d upon sjic.h in 'asiireincnls. 
Trof. Schrodiiiger .says, *Fi>rtnitousno''s is the primary staU* 
for which tlicre is im plausilit* in.ition, u hiN* lavxfuim ss 
only aj»| oars in the microscopic world o ving to the coope- 
ration C)f numbers of accirlentdly operating molecules’ This 
unpredictability is not mer ly an experimental d(!fect. It 
resides in the vf;ry natun? of things, 'rhus something like 
free-will is placed at the basi.s of natural phenomena. Sir 
Arthur, in bis brilliant analysis of the implication of Heisen- 
berg’s cxpi riim nt, h**is [ioint«al out that just like the e|)Och- 
inaking experiments of Michl* son ami .Morley, this experiment 
has draegi'ii to light the fact that we havfj been looking for 
things that do not. exist. Dettuinini.sm has not objective 
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existence. The physicist has so long been pursuing a mirage. 
He has now realised rather suddenly that what ho was pur- 
suing was only as illusion. 

But a moment’s reflection will convince us that there is 
nothing new in this principle of Indeterminacy. It is im- 
j)0ssible to determine accurately both the velocity and the 
position simultaneously of any moving body (even if the body 
be a gross body'. In the case of the gross body we are 
easily satisfied with aj'proximate results. Inileterminacy should 
be a matter of common sense experience but it is hidden 
underneath a cloak of approximations and aver-^ges. More- 
over Zeno pointed out ages ago the absurdities lurking in 
the jirocedure of physical measurement. If inov e*ment be 
analysed into a siicce.sshm of stable positions, and it diiratiori 
be cfit up inti' a series of static moinents, then tht» flileinma 
of iiilinite divisibility of space ami time is irrefutable, [.ong 
before Heisenlx.'rg, phvsiei'^'s redised the statistical nature 
of the liasis of their la '.s and episteTnoIntrjsts had a [ruspieieu 
that something wa*« fundamentally wrt'iig with the ne^tliod 
of science. As early a^* the physicist Waterston j'oiiit'al 
out the unsat isfaetory nature of the fiimlainental coii'.ep:s 
of science. What, then, is it. that invests Heisenberg's 
prineiph* w itli the epi.ch making imi'ortance claimed for it? 
It is tiliu expi riim ntal basis whioh Ileis«Miborg has dis- 
covj'red for what has hitherto heeii merely a theoretical 
speculation. 

A" 

Tin* product of the t’Au uneertaintiea is of the magnitude 
of ‘h’. It is this ‘Ir, tin* cosmic coii'^tant of Planck’s constant, 
that has endoweil the principle or Uncertainty with revolu- 
tionary importance, 'riie Ci^smic constant has come to occupy 
II preeminent place in (ju.mtu'ii mechanics. Hence Uncer- 
taity has been plaee*! on a pur«‘Iy olije'Uive exit-'i'iniental basis. 
It is beyond all cavil. 
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liUt it is exactly at this puint that opponents of the 
principle attack it, How could that wliich is uncertain have 
a basis of certainty ? If Indeterininacy is in the very nature 
of things how could it (xunt beyond itself to an ultimate 
ground of certainty ? [fence, it is argued, that detcrinixiisin 
is after all the foundation of science. Klaborate argunienls 
have been constructed to nclaini determinism. In one of 
the ingenious argumenta it is jiointed out that Heisenberg’s 
principle is only the logical coiadiision of an indeterministic 
starting point, and instead of ])ointing to an ultimate Un- 
certainty in the constitution of ‘tilings', it serves to turn our 
attention to the inileterminacy in the premises from which 
we started, fciir Oliver Lodge .says, ‘Break iiown eaiisality, 
and we arc left with chance. That is nMlly unsal isfaclory. 
It may be true that tin* jumps of (fleet runs in the atom rannoc 
be preciicted, they ollen stem to occur by chanctf. But not 
in that way would I aim at fieedom.' He l)eli(*vi*s that the 
cosmic rays will reveal the st‘«*ret hi-Meii h' hind the appi-ar- 
ance of Uncertainty ami that dhvr will resolve the dillioulties 
arising out of Hei.<eiil)eri:*s discovery. 

Now on the iin t-iph\>ical .sale tin* edd «iispiire b»*twi eii 
determinism and indeterminisfu has been reiiowi-d with 
fresh vigour lirawri from the new discovery in jihysics. Both 
the fleterijiinist and the induteriiiinist see in the physical 
principle of I'ncertaiiity clinching argiiiiieiit for tlndr respec- 
tive positions. The most .signilicant conclusion drawn from 
the |irincipl(i i.s that just a.s iho freedom of l he atom rests 
ultimately on a dtftermiiiistic ha.'ii.s, so fp'i>.\vill in man rests 
on self dotcrminatiijn. rreedom of a>'Mon (Iols not amount 
to anar by. Tin- clcclron iloes nut lly nil at random. Its 
vagaries are (:onfm»*d '.'iilnn strieily ilrlim-d limits. So is 
free a'-tion of man cnnlifi'-d wiiliin tin* limit.s strictly clctined 
liy his nature. At tin- pn .'-j < ct of Midi a (londiisioii tin* 
iijctnj l!\/i!- -n i tl,! ii!' il. 
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Fnt fcliore is no rons.-n for jiibilfitiuri. 'lo tlio 
ihiiil'or Thii-oiiborci’s cliscoverv sorves :*s a t'ra'o 'wirning 
n<;Miiisfi tho fnhility of lolyiiiff too ninch upon the abstract 
jiTuilyt.ic nii‘t;lio<l of science. Fur“])‘'nn inrT,.'i]ihysics has been 
leil bv the in so by science. Scieijfo expbnn^, while philo- 
so]>hy onplit to l:vov^ facts. The explanatiotis of science based 
n])on the fourth deLooe of abstraction reMched through siicees- 
.sive statffs of analysis, classification, induction and eone- 
ralis?itic*n — each sta'/e Cirryine the process of ahstraction 
farther than the ]irevions one'-can hut yive ns a very 
.superficial kin»w|«=d::o <,f reality. Tt is diniculr. for the 
ennfistants in the dis])nte over deterndni-in to realise this. 
Ft is alni"St impossible for them to that the ahsnlii- 

tistic atti»mle, which thi»y in snl)s» r' iance to science li.ive 
tal'en, c irinot hut h atl th»*m into a enj-d*' 

1 he tlireclion in which an or-cape . f i he prc=r*nt iiu- 
):as‘;e is possible has been pointed out by Sir 'irl uT Kil lineton, 
wh«i adiriils th.at tin* cateei.ry of y;?/., p x* sIwniM be 
introilnct'd into K*ienllfic exi lanaMim. \V:iterst(.>n pnintM] 
nut h'lujT ai^ti that ulliinattdy physi--s sbee.ld Imik t • biele^e 
lur tl e solution <if its iiiore import .nt T»r«dili*niS. In hi^. 

‘7'/o- Grftrr> Sit diPnff f'f Ect l ' rjiitcn ar.rues that the 
.'tincture of tin* atom as v,.*ll U' the stmerure ot huiuiii 
iip.si itiit ions can be expl.aiiiiMl only on t)),. b.t-.; ; ot j'-yidiolo- 
principles i>f conpiTition a>al j»ii:p.\si’. e :u’!iviry. 

‘It was the French jdiilosopher ]a.rjsi>n, wli-sc t:i nchimt 
eritieisrn, formnlati d with astonishiir:: lit--*aiy sk.il, di-li.i r. d 
what. }>rnved ti> la* the ticcisive bl» \v (ti* s leiil.tic ili tejmi- 

nisiii' (ffe^ claimed to show by ‘ hsi » vati n iiul .*\pi vi' 

ment that tlu* principles in use eonhl nui but. in.ike inseluVde 
tho problems which th»*y were devised to sv)l\e,'* 

5 . J. L. Slocks : The EcHi^se of Caiw (llibbcrD Jouiuib 
vol. IJO. 1931P>2). 
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It is time that the philosopher took a warning from the 
muddled state of affairs in scic^ncc. The metaphysician 
should use science as a stepping stone, transcend it and finally 
approach reality in the spirit of Bergsonian Intuiiion. Along 
that path and no other lies the hope of escape from the maze 
into which he has entangled himself by following the lead 
of science. 



The Concept of Philosophy 

l!y 

T. II. V. Mi-iiTi. 

^\'ho I'hopis fsnep'stoi] in this ]):ipor is th.Tt tlio siibiect- 
mattor of philosophy and, fon-oqumtlv, It-s arf dittVM’- 

oiit. rpnn thos(‘ of nos|)itr* lhi‘ oninninnly h»‘lil notion, 

jihiNisophy is not. L'onoral or indvorsn! scionc** : nor do^s ill 
«‘XplMin : it, is not a theory hut a spiritiiil dis(?iplin«* poik'^-humI 
with tho dispovrry of t ho self. Ono din ot. advantruji* of this 
roiK'cpt. is that ihfM’O is no coiiflio! hi'twi on soionco ami philo* 
sophv, Iho snhjo.-t-ntait»T ami nit.‘lhod nf th»‘ two hoint' 
ililh-riMit. This is not howovor lulilucrd )\v way ofprovinsf 
our ronoofitinn. 'rho proof wi’l Ho in sli'-wini;; th \t tho oon- 
(■« pt i.f iiniMTsid ‘•.•ionoo is sflf'Or.ntradiotorv. 

^ 1. Soioitco is sysii*inaiiM «l h, dy of ii)\' nsf know- 

lod'a*. Systoniatic cohrrom*' is no? tho os^^onoo oi >cionoo ; fi»r, 
this srrvfs to distinguish it r>nly from tiu* n ni;!] 

;-ml ready rule of fhi* ihuinh. Fino art o 'A'., litor.jtijn' ami 
oven pure mathematics, is not loss systjuratio, rl irorous. It 
dith'rs from soiiuico howovor in its iU)iurolori n« i*, or avowed 
ina]>plical)ility, tn fact : it is nor a Tlu'i.ry or explanation of 
tho oivt*n. For ttno art thoro is no jji\eu ; no initial prohlom ; 
it croalos its matter as it prooeoils. It is a self Ci*ntained 
iinivcrRO with its own oaiioiis td' aslhotie pro])rioty. To 
demand of, as a tost ot ooud ])ockrj« that it should explain 
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SI set of facts is to totally niiRundorstand the nature and vnlun 
of poetry. For fine art its eonoepfs are intrinsieallv valuable ; 
they are aesthetic pivtmrs with everv thine on the surface, 

rather than patforvs with hidden intiMitions. Science on 
the other ham! oin|>lova concepts ns ])attornR or symbols for 
the ^nvcn faiits, which it tries to nnderstanfl ihrounh the 

former. To ask for the sifrnificanoe of a pniposition in science 
is to ask for the cjonlitions iindfu* w liieh it coiiM In* verifn-d, 
demonstrated by an aj)pcal to fjets. 'rhi^s is poasibl«» bocaiiso 
SoiiK? other proposiiiuns already esfahli*'h»*d corroborate the 
now ones. In the Ir.si resort, tin* appeal is to the sncci'ssfnl 
>\orkiii^ of th" pn‘]i!‘ itii.ns in life. \NV li.ivo no m»*Mns of 
deeldini' l»ot\\ren two rivl l:\polliese.s ^^hi^•h (b’ll not, nuiko 

any dillefen'o r^i otlh-r propo-i! ions ami had no 

u}»plie;*,r.inii \*. hat-^oi". er ; ? «.*‘v iln-n >peeui«il.ivi* liixii- 

I'ies, not scieiieo, he proj,ositi> n^’ of ionee an* verifie.bli* in 
prMi'Mp;e, 

( an any iini\f !''-Ml c.si* i. ii tnu of :.ll liiincs f.dl v iibin 
s ieiK!!', i.o, pr.i\.ili]o at ;<ii / pjopn-.'ii. ?i, it ir is not 

to III* a s| o.MiInf ive ln.\n»y, noss’ b- sobjoer. to \erif*.ca*iMii 
by oilter pM p- sih -? V hieb ;»r«*^ t* r :lie tini;* I r ii:/ at !(‘a.s»-, 
not niid'-r onosiiiM, Ji, is tvititip. t ha^ Mn-sc tc s?,iij£f prnpo- 
sirions^ ln ea!i>e of rheir vjilid -.tiri-r if;:*c‘ion. ijo not f' ll uitliin 

th ;. op«‘ of the ‘Mpp'-'^ed niii’.MV-d pr- p ; t h«*v woidil 

hau* to ho r‘X- !od'd from no - p. Ami om*ii if a sftb'.e- 

o'n.'iit etlort n .1! ■ to od' it ‘i i iM, th»* sii) plomontarv 

pro^ {».>ition .hail it^»■!f I'-rjiiir** to b* by otbeis wvA so 

f-'rth. 'I ho proi'i >- i bo •'• pi'iiti'd to v.'oarsm'S'' wit.limifc 
0111 aliolitiin^ iiii-n ; v»' Mnivois:il prmio.sjr.ioii It; 
loiolit 1)0 ihonoir (hat ihd; j.rfdiiMnifnt is inevitable when 
start, with an a /)/ io/ i or tlmon ticiil scheme and then 
af»ply i'l, to facts. In. tt-ad^ on*; may proce ed inductively from 
-the given to airive at the imist «eiit nd leatup b that underlie' 
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nil thingi>. This hope however, is futile. Wo have no 
legitimnte means of passing' from phcnomcnn to tKe iioumenon, 
from th‘^ given to the traiiscfndent. All the pnjcesscs of 
knowledge, inference etc. are from one given fact to another, 
which at leiiKt can be given, and not to something that tran- 
scends the given. 'I he attempt is like seeing the limit of 
the visual field when p.x kyputlusi all that we see is within 
the visual field and not an} thing beyond it tliat can servo as its 
boundary. Tlie two notions, universality and science, work 
contrariwise and cannot be (rombiiiCMl without nullifying the 
nature of oaoli. 

It is not by aevudent then that there ar^* sciences, each 
science with a restricted fnld, rather than one universal 
science, and that each si.ience makes use of postulates and 
principles which it does not try ti»mustion. For these are 
the \ery factors which make for their exact nes'^ and eminently 
verifiable character, i.e. constitute the science in them, 'lo 
think that wi? cati still have science even when the bounda- 
rii s between tin* sciences :iiid their prsfulates are done away 
with is to fall curiously in critical refieclion. It is as Kant 
with great felicity of ex])res.sion >ays : “The charm ul ex- 
temling onr knowliMlgr is so great that nothing short of encoun 
tering a direct eoiitr;oiiction can sutiii’u to arrest us in our 
course . ...'I he lii^ht doM', cKaving the air in her free ilight, 
and feeling its resistance, might imagine that its llight would 
be still easier in empty space.” [Critniih ttf Puir RtaS’tn, 
Introduction, Pp 41} 7 ; I'rof. Kenip-Sioi h\s rranslatioii.i 

The fallacy underlying this cunci'ption of universal science 
is that dirten nci* of subject' mat tL*r dues not. entail difierence in 
tlie method, or that the one is not organic to the oilier. Cognate 
with this is the notion of the universal in ipianlitativc terms 
as something big. 'Iho true universal however is to be 
eom-eived ijualitai i\e!y, as what ic sell contained, in\ulving no 
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reference to anything outi^ide itself ; it is what is complete by 
itself. It can readily be seen that the notion of verifiability 
is incompatible with universality : for to verify is to test a 
proposition by certain conditions external to and indc|)endcnt 
of it. We seek to verify a theory, a symbol which stands for 
other things. For we then ask whether our conceptual, and 
therefore necessarily hypothetical, pattern answers to the facta 
which it seeks to bring under its formulation. This externa- 
lity is at once the strength of science and the cause of its 
restriction. It follov.s that if anything is to be universal, 
self-contained, it cannot be a symbolic ix^preseiitatioii It 
cannot make assertions which necessitate it to go bi ymal its 
datum ; its activity should be strictly analytic, not synl belie c»r 
symbolic. Universality would rather lie in liivesting the 
concept of its symbolic function to know it as such. 'I’his is 
made jwssible by the conscionsiie.'^s of tin* breakdown of this 
function due inevitably to its illegitimate ext**nsij)n to the 
super-sensible. This is all that dogmuiic metaphysics really 
succeed.s in achieving.' 

§. 2. 'J'he very attempt to uiiivi*rsali.-ic science ainl estab- 

lish philosophy as the ultimate arbiter of the science's coni ri- 
biites to conflict and confusion. Once the re.strictions of sen nti- 
fic j)roce<lure which constitute tludr accui;n-y and exact n-ss are 

1. In this we agree with the recent ‘*No MelaphysicH” 
School (the protagonist of wliicli is Wittgciistidn) that the 
{)ro(>ositions of Tiieta|ihysiG.s, one and all, are undemonstralde, 
unlike those of s«*iem;»!. The ciiiieiusion sd)out the im]iOs.sibili- 
ty of Metalipysie.s follows only if .soiMm’i? and pliilo^iophy had 
the saiiif! .siihject riiatter and pursued the .sanicf method. It is 
here shown that tlic failure of what may be terim d, pseudo- 
metaphysics points to a realm inaccessible to 3ci« nce and 
un.amenahle to ■ ciiuitifie melho<ls. 
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taken away, the flood.gatoa to unbridled speculation are 
opened. The result is the warring of philosophies ; and their 
dissensions and disputations are, by their very nature, inter- 
minable. Metaph}sicu] assertions if they are not to cover the 
same ground as the particular science^, go beyond phenomena 
tUNseek their ground in the transcendent. Such propositions 
are undeinonstrable in principle. 

If, for instance, then* is an interesting archaeulogiciil find, 
historians and anthro|K)logists may possibly differ in their 
interpretation ; b\it it is the paucity of our present informa- 
tion tiiat prevents a definite conclusion. The physicists . top 
may have their own say about the structure of the particular 
substance, taking it as illustrative of the geiuTal structure of 
matter ; and though they may differ aimmg themselves, their 
differences are within the ambit of sci»*nce •, greater accuracy 
and insight will decide the issue be tween them. But if two 
iiietaphysiciniis were to assert that the object is hut a group of 
idi.'iis in a certain order or that it is but an evolute of one 
iilii(|iiitmis Traki ti or that it it false appearance of Brahman, 
we at once realise that they may dispute as hotly and cogently, 
each in his own way, as possible without being any nearer 
to composing their differences. There is no clincher to decide 
in favour of th»' one or the other. Both go heyomf the realm 
of provable. And what more, metn[ihysical ciuHentiuns do 
not lielji, even heiiristically. the procedure of scieiKV. They 
have no bearing upon seiencc. All the findings of science 
will still be valiii on this or that theory and without them 
even. Kant has formulated the a priiri underlying scien«'e 
(mathematic^ and physics); but as is well-known, these have 
not furthen'il scientists in their discoveries, showing thereby 
that metaphysical concepts are neither science nor do they 
guide science ns a path-finder, 'fhev arc what Kant has 
aptly termed them, the Ideas of Keason, demanding an infinite 
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extension of their meaning and application to all pheno* 
mena. 

The Ideas of Reason have to transcend alt phenomena, 
if they arc nob to repeal science, and yet this very transcen- 
dence is not strictly warranted. Dogmatic inetaphysios 
believes that it is, quite legitimately and on a par with science, 
passing from the given to the noumena, little realising that 
the supposed univor^'al scifnee is contradictory. Though dog- 
matic, such a tendency is far from being unnatural or couBiied 
to accredited philosophers. It is a universal aflietiori of tlin 
hnman mind, its permanent illusion. Adapting the expressinn 
of Kant, we may call this, 'iiirtaphyairn an •» vataral dispitsi- 
tion ; it is a disjiositioii to mistake as knowledge what is iu>t. 
knowledge. We contend that philosophy gc'ts its sidj- r-r,- 
niatter, its datain, only as it recognis(*s the ri]»*taphysio.il 
disposition as such, only a.s it realises that the Mcas of 
Reason are illusion, however im-vitahlt* and j)eiri)Mnent tle-y 
may seem. 

There is only the dispusitioii when we indulgt^ in as-^. rtinns 
about the .super st-nsildo, treating tlnun as on a pnr with 
objective entitirs and even as.H*»ting that wt? arriveii at th'-m 
in a perfectly natural and logical manner, i. c., hy em ploying 
the same methods as in science. This woiihl simply be t he 
metaphysical disposition and not a coiisciou.s awareness ot it an 
such. An analogous case wil; explain liiatti-rs, To hr in iliiisioii 
is certainly diffenmt from being consfdoiis of being, or having 
been, in illn.sion. In the one erase, we do not eontenijdite 
illusion, for \\e an* in illtisioii; in the otlirr^ wv. make illu.''i.»n 
a topic of our enquiry, whatever interest that may ha\e for 
lis. How then, it might bf* asked, do we hecDine eonsoioijH •»! 
the metaphynical disposition a.s flisjiosition; for in ihe<jaseof 
illushiii lh« re is actual caiirrjjathin? Here it is llie illeg.limaio 
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use of the concept beyond the sensible and the inevitable 
contradiction! and antinomies that result. We may place no 
credence in the merits of the various tnetaphysical disputes; 
in fact we disbelieve them. But the dispute itself is in- 
disputablG. This then is a realm inaccessible to, and 
untouched by, science. An Idea of Reason is not a particular 
concept or set of concepts hut any and every concept infinitely 
extended ; and, as we have seen, this infinite extension is 
aetnally and invariably made. We are here referring to a 
direction of the concept as such and not to any individual 
conco]tt. 'i herefore to recoi;iiise the Ideas of Reason to be 
illusion is to recognise everything as illusDry, There is nothing 
that is loft out of the sco^ie of philosophy. Its subject-matter 
is all-embracivo, as it takes account of the concept as such. 
In philosophy, wo do not therefore reach as a conclusion, that 
the world is illusory, our very starting-point is impossible 
without this recognition 

§. 3. The question that can naturally be raised is : 
“7 /«)Tx; 18 metaphysics as a natural disposition possiUe'\ i. e. 
how could this illusion arise, that somelhiiig that is not know- 
hidge be mi-taken fur knowledge, ami how is it inevitable, 
nnivcTsal and nalnral.* The enquiry is about the composition 
of the subjective distemper, as it wi?r»*. 

2. It might b- thought that Kant has answered the 
question. He hais not. Tor what all he does, and he does 
this thoroughly enough, is to show the pre^once of the self- 
functions ill perception and science (Trans. Atsthetif' and 
Analytic) and that those functions d > not amount to know- 
ledge (Trans. DiaUi tfc.) 'Ihat is, he has pointed to us the 
realm of th.j .subji‘Ctive and given us an idea of the datum ot 
philosophy. What he «loes not att»*mpt is an account of the sub- 
jective itself and a theory of Avidya, an one might say, Again^ 
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An analysis, of any empirical illusion will be valuable as 
an indication o| the structure of illusibn ; but it will |iob 
give us the analysis of the illusion coincident with all know- 
ing i.e., the world- illusion. Prima facie, it might be seer> that 
mistake is possible because of confusion between two or 
more things. And we may surmise that th^re is more than 
one subjective function at work in all exfieriencc. A criti<jue 
of experience will bring out the interlacing and involiitiun 
of the various grades of sulijective functions and their order. 
It will also be led to account for the (confusion of the func- 
tions. as the presence of the functions need nut be tantanioiint 
to their confusion, 'lhat is, it will us give us a theory of 
Ignorance, and thus lead us to the origin of all phenomena. 

It is far from the scope of this paper to into the actual 

analysis ; we arc conc«*rned with defmirjg the suliject iinitt«*r 
and the problem of philos<»phy. Such a eritijque of experifueo 
may well be termed Traiiseeinienial l\syrhoiogy to bring out 
the subjective or rellecti\e stand-point t>f philosophy, as 
opjioseil to the objectivity or outwanJ altituile? of .sfimci- riud 
common-sense, 'ihis is not to be tiunfoiimliMl with psyi-hol loy. 
Empirical ]isychology is a science, co ordinate with tlli^ 
physical sciences ; only, its facts are the uiental states viewed 
and treated as u elas.s by thciu.-eJves, tli.'<tiiii:t irom |»)ivsii'ai 
facts. For Transcendental I’sychology, the subjeauive is in- 
variably the meaning-function ])erva»ive of all facts. We ha\e 
tried to show tliat its datum is the recognition of the sul»iec- 
tive functions as Ojjeralivo in science and common sense, 

to Kant the CKITIQUK is nob philosophy itself, but its ante- 
chamber, a ])ropaed«utie ; the is meant to make it 

Safe for faith to get under way. As ff>r Kant is concerned, 
the eV'i/iya/* is a luxury ami naturally' criti»:H have a>ked, how 
long will thi.s wheltiug the knife will last, expecting that 
^omethirr.! else should be loithcoming as metaphysics proper. 
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There is no doubt that the itn mediate occasion of such a 
recognition is engendered by the iiniveisalising of science, 
by inctayhysics indulged as a natural disposition. 

What is the method by which philosophy (Transcendental 
Ps\chology) proc'cds to answer the question: Uow is meta- 
physics as a natural disposition possihUi ? If it were to 
repeat the methoil of s«‘ienoe framing ct^rtain hypotheses, 
verifying them and so forth, it would but be involving itself 
into further illusion. Hut the recognition of illusion is not 
to fall into illusion ; to become aware of a theory is not to 
theiirise, but to be self-con.''' ious of it No new matter or 
coiict'pt is introduced ; wo only see or seek to see the same 
situation more clearlv , more truly ; we do nut as in science, 
undersiand or sNiuladisc hthnnujk cuiu epts. Cancellation, 
where we become aware of illusion, is not a situation or state 
different from illusion ; it is but the analysis or the clarifi- 
cation of th(‘ latter. Otherwise, the one will nut cancel the 
other, the object of the Iwd being difieivnt. Anahsis is 
Concentration of at tent ion, raised to a new potentiality, this 
being conducive to clearer perception. Negatively, it is but 
the aiiiiulnienl of di>traetion only. Philosophical activity is 
of this nature, lun.ly analyrie. ainl t\u»fines it^elf to the 
given. Its certiliule is also iiniiieiiiattdv telt ; we do not have 
to know rancella*ion as eaneellati-ui by a sul»sor|aent act of 
knowledge ; a! least, there wouM be some eaneelliiig ctuiseious- 
ness which cannot be doubted. Explanation on the other hand 
is a synthetic activity ; fer thendn we tiame a theory or a con- 
ceptual scheme, which wt* apply to facts, to verity it thereby. 
To frame a tiieory is not at onee to bi* aware of it as such. 
The two lunctiona are ditlV rent 'I he one is a forward move- 
ment S('eking to relate the ceiicejit to fact ; it is not necessari- 
ly self-conscious, ie., we have nothing to do with the theorising 
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activity itself there. This is the method of science. The 
other is a backward movement, as it were: a withdrawal of the 
concept from fact, divestinf^ it thereby of its symbolic use ; it is 
necessarily sclf-conscious. This is the method of philosophy, The 
Concept of philosophy then is not the appropriation of certain 
concepts as philosophical, but the sclf-conpciousness or the re- 
turn to itself of the concept^ of every eoncept Philosophy 
however differs from Fine Art. In the latter, the concept is not 
used symbolically to explain facts, but intrinsically as vahiablo 
in itself, There is thus no question of the withdrawal of the 
concept from fact, as in philosophy. Fine Art is a creation ; 
philosophy is reflection, recognition of the concept. 

It is readily seen that philosophy can have only one ond 
in view — the curing of the subjective ilistcinper. Ib'caiise 
philosophy does not make any a.ssert ion, frame any tlu*ory or 
explain, it cannot be helpful to, or helpod by. scienc»». Nor 
is it a substitute for scimice as its funr;lion is ilifforenr. Thilo- 
Sophy is the withdrawal of the concept trom fact, the return 
of the concept to itself, the recognition of its s»*|fhuc>d 
its universality and actuality. The ("oncopt it the s« lf- 
function, self itself, though it may take on many guises. The 
self is not an entity among other entities, for thi.s is th«*, 
conce])tioii of the object, but the spit it or t^elf-hvod of enti- 
ties. Science, Coinmoii sense, Fin*^ Art etc. are but the 
various directions of the; concopf. And this we recognisi*, 
realise reflectively, only as we withdraw these functions, 
appreheml them as illusinn, as not indepcuident realities. The 
Self is or can be said to be known only in this niiuin' r , it 
is not an entity rerpiii ing a particnl ir mode i>f apprehending 
it. Negatively, it is as we .annul tlie obji;ct or externality 
that we know the self, but not through any special sense. 
Philosophy as the unravelling of the c iieept is thi; freeing 
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of tho concept, the return of the self to its pristine purity. 
To philosophise :ind to realise the spirit are one amt the >iune 
thing, for the concept, as we have seen, is iliu self fuiictioii 
itself. The question of practical realisation is not Mt over. 
There is no divorce here between theory and practice, philo- 
sophy is an actual spiritual discipline; it is not a body of tenets 
bub an activity — tho freeing of the Concept. 



The Object Of Perception 

By 

Rasviiiauy Das 

I wish to discuss the qiiostion whether whut we imme- 
diately j>erceive is a physuit 1 existent. P>y a physical existent 
I meuTi an existent whicdi has spatial and sensible characterise 
tics, and is not dependent for its bein^ on our perception, 
and which in its identical character can he pc'rceived by 
several perceivers. Most philosophers nowadays seoiii to bo 
ftjrreed that what wo iinniediahdy ptuciMve are what they call 
sense-data, and the physical objoci is reached or obtainiMl b\' 
ua by logical construction or syinholic reference or by some 
other mystic process. The s-nse.ilata at most are soinetirni's 
parts (of the surfaces) of physical ohjects, but very often tlu»y 
are not physical at all, as for instanc*:*, when we ^ee an elh pti- 
cal patch of brown in the plact* id' a ronml penny. 

Against all this respi ctable opinion, I wish to uphold the 
common sense view that whenever we (externally) perceive 
anything wo pi-ivoive a physical i»l)j.;i;t. 'j’he argnments 
against this position are fpiile fainiliar, and tlo not call lor anv 
detailed statement here. They may be siiinmariseil as 

follows : 

If by perc piion we mean direct iithI immediate knowledge, 
and by physical ohjeet what is e ifiable of existing independent- 
I3’’ r*f percejitioii and of being ]^•r^;eiv^Ml in eoinnioii by several 
percipient'*, it is clear that the ptusical nature of a thing is 
never given m any percejition, because the fact that the thing 
perceived can exi-i. uredtere*! outside th^* perc^-'ptiun and is or 
can he percauvod in the same way by Sitveral perceivers is not 
revealed in the perception itself. 
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A thing presents different appearances to different persons 
looking at it from different angles of vision or from ditTerent 
places. It is those appearances which are primarily given in 
our perception. But hince they ditfer among themselves and 
the physical object is supp jsed to be one, we cannot say that 
ill knowing any of the appearances we know the physical 
object. 

Since these appoaranccs alone come within our knowledge 
and one appearance as app ‘aranco is exactly of the s line sort 
as any othcM’, we cannot evoii su|i\M).*ie that there is a standard 
a])pcarance which is one with the physical object, so that in 
knowing this particular appearance we know the physical 
object. 

Lot us try to ino<*t th • argninonts as far as we can. Al- 
though wo may not perceive any object physical, i. e. (ts 
indopoiident of our ])Orc*prion ami as sotiui in common by 
other perci ivers, it do«. s not f»#llo\v ih it \vhat we p?rc five in a 
particular case is not. in fact a physical object. When I see 
a nv.u I limy not see him as a s-m of his father, becau?^e 
sonship is not a visible charao’er, but iioverthok-ss it remains 
true that the person 1 ^e.• is r ally a son of his father. Simi- 
larly in the case of physical obj *ets. Our thesis does not 
demand that what wi* p«‘rcciv»j should be iitfi as 

physical, but only that it should in fact be i»hysical. 

Wo may even go further and say that we perceive phy>ical 
objects as pln>icul. The pre-eminent physical characterise *s 
are spatiality and posse>suiii of some sensible qualitit^s, ami 
we certainly perceive tiiing.s as spitial and as posst .^^seil of 
sensible qualities. It is part of the meaning of an uljest 
as such that it exists iudei>endently of the act of e gniiioi: in 
which it is revealed, and so it is not a ilcrining character of 
a physical object. Also to be a common object for several 
\icrccivers is i,o part of the deiiuiiion of a physical object, lor 
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there would be physical objects even though there were no 
j-iercoivers. 

If we do not directly perceive physical objects, we may 
legitimately ask, what is it that we directly perceive? People 
may answer that we perceive sense-data, and thus also rebut 
our foregoing argument by suggesting that there are entities 
which are sjiatial and possessed of sensible qualities, but are 
at the same time quite distinct from physical objects. I am 
persuaded that the contemporary phi lose »phera who are 
preoccupied with the problem of sense-data are merely playing 
with chimeras. For what wo are most concerm «1 with in life 
are substantial persons and things and not mere surfaces with- 
out depth, which seem to be the meaning at best ol the 
so-called sense-data. I suggest that there arc no such thihgs 
as sense-data and nobody ever believes in them. It is always 
a chair or a table or something else which we see, and nev**r 
mere patches ol col* air tloaring in the air. We have to start 
with perception, since we do not know any other experienc*! 
more primitive than t)ii:«, and all our pi rccptiuns which are 
external fasten on some material object or other. 

If sense-data are anything at all, we must bo able to find 
them suinewliere in their proper cliaractrr, i. o. as distinct 
from pli}sical objects. 1 fail to find any sense-data which I 
do not a>sociate with Sijine pinsical object or other. At most 
WH call say that we p»;rC';ive physical olyecls to begin with 
and arrive at S'-n.se-<l:ita as their ab.stracled aspectSt In 
themselves sense-data are mere abstractions. 

It iiiay be .siigg- sUmI that it is on accjiint of the praclieal 
bent of our ordinary understanding tha t we jump to the beli* f 
ol some uiidei lying substance conceived as ph\sical, but for a 
thouretical or artislic understanding there may be appearances 
capable of being contemplated merely as such. But such 
coutemplatioii. I imagine, merely holds in abeyance the 
nalurid function of knowing, and cannot determine the 
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nature of things as they are or as wo believe them to be. 
Rightly or wrongly we cannot know, .and so cannot also 
perceive, without bringing in the notion of substantiality. 
And since we are nut prepared to regard sense-data as 
substances, in which case there would be nothing to distin- 
guish them from physical objects, 1 cunclude that we cannot 
perceive sense- data as such. 

If there are no sense-data, then, we may be asked, what 
are those entities which are given in our perception and which 
differ among themselves while we look at one and the same 
physical object? 

I^et ns sou what these ar‘\ If 've think of them as existent 
they may very well bo thi? dilTorent parts of the surf ice of 
the thing we see. I>ut if th<*y are mutually incoinpatihlo and 
still referred to the same place, then we caiumt possibly tiiink 
of them all as real. lu tliat case some of them mu-i ho 
illusory, d’o app *ar in knowledge without being real is tiie 
very (diuractejisfio of >\lnt is illusory. 

Rut even if they an* illusory, it may bo arirned, it remains 
true that tlu*y arc ]»i.‘n'civ« d by us, and so tin* thesis that what 
wc ptu'ceivc in every casi? is some physical existence bec ones 
falsified, because the illusory is certainly distinct from the 
physical, l.ct us imw see in what s«.*nso the illusory is 
pcivciveil. IVrci'ption is a >jn*cics of knowlo.igo, and kriuwledgo 
IS possible only of a thing which is realj otherwise we hive 
mere imagination or something else but no knowledge, dhe 
illusory, as it appears and at the jdace where it app ars, is 
not certainly real. This being so, we cannor properly sp*ak 
of illubion as a case of perception. When we have meroly a!\ 
illusion and take it as perooptun, it is because a‘r ady 
there is an illusion or mistaking of some other mode of 
consciousness, c. g. imagination, as perception. Wc h ive to 
recognise however that an illusion b. Ion* it is recogniscil to be 
sucli is taken to bo a percepti* n; and tlds is due to the fact 
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Thus it appears impossible to me to know anything con- 
cretely of physical objects, if what we directly perceive are 
merely sensa which are never identical with any elements in 
the physical objects. If we do not directly perceive physical 
objects, we O'miiot know anything about them, not even 
whether there arc any physical objects at all. 



Locke’s Treatment of the Relation of 
whole and Part. 

I5y 

J. K. S. Krid 

Introductory 

The curious parailox sihoufc John Lo-ike is th.it he sitt-TiucJ 
greatness thro ui'h his ino insisten cy, Develojici eoiisistently 
from its starting point, the result vvoiiM h.ivo he.*ii barren 
aiul sterile ; illogio il an<l iiic-ilierenr, hs it st.aiiJ.s, the philosophy 
is char.icteri.sLMl by vit.ility an*l ciyn.imio power, because ib 
grew’ naturally like .a wiM plant untrinuiiLMl and unconfinjd, 
and it remains till tovlay a source hoiii which modern philo- 
so[ihy can derive not only historieal interest but also fruitful 
ideas and conc».‘[ii:i<nis. i will try to show that in at least 
two ways, Loeki-’s incoii.'^i.steney with his own starting-point 
at least indicates, if it dues not actually follow, a development 
wiiicli is ol very great im|'ortanoe in later philosophy. 

The relation of whole and part can be best examined from 
two aspi cts. First ilieiv is the more ap[»arently obvious aspect — 
wliat we may call tlie luierocusmic — iii which a thing, whether 
it be gold, or swan, or man, is the whole. Ihit even here 
the whole IS situated within a larger context, which must be 
ignored if the smaller whole U to be examined. The other as- 
IKjct is iheiefoie to regard the thing which above takes the place 
nl whole, within its concoiniianlly given context, as a part of 
something which includes it, as a part of what may be con- 
cei\ed at least hypotlielically as a maeiDeosin. 1 propose 
to onrpiiro into Locke’s treatment of whole and part in eieh of 
these aspccls. 'Hn* latter will be treuto^l only towards the oinl of 
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our paper ; that will be, not because it is of secondary im- 
portance, but because it is the climax in a development of 
I.ockc's thou^’ht which we arc to sngv’est. 

The nucrocosniic aspect, it was said above, is the more 
obvious of the two proposed. The qiicstiun, asked only at 
a stage when reflection is possible : how do wo know ? is 
naturally formulated in the concrete form ; how do we know 
that swan, that man ?, and so with such an object in view the 
enquirer begins his search. Tiiis start has, as will be shown in 
our later remarks, serious disadvantages, but it was the tnidi- 
tional method, and Locke who seems to have made his start 
without any serious reflection on it, began not with a cosmic 
view', but with what was nearest to haml. W«* shall set out with 
him and try to discover the process of thought by which ho 
endeavoured to account for oiir knowledgt} of these concrete 
wholes. 

Simple ideas-— locontistency 

Ijockc begins the relevant part of the (Bk. II) in 

an abrupt way which itself suggt^sts that the underlying 
assumptions from which no thinking is entindy five are to 
reiiiain implicit and unacknowledged. I'wo fundamental points 
to the whole of the essay are made in the oj>ening idiapters. 
First, ‘'it is past doubt that men have in tlicir mind several 
ideas” (Il.i.l). Secoiul, “concerning those iilcas we have,-** 
some of them are simple .and some com|ilex.” These asser- 
tions, apparently so innocent in character, involve J.ockc in 
the greatest (jfdifliciillies ill his interpretation of experience 
and knowdedge. Simple ideas are the parts which we must 
C(»nsider in the first instance. They are pCTCoivod more 
clearly and distinctly than anything td>e ; each is iincoin- 
pouiided and '‘contains in it nothing Imt one uniform apjx ar- 
ance or conception of the mind, and is not distinguishable 
into dirterent ideas.” No one can ' invent or frame one new 
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simple idea in the mind." The simple ideas of which Locke 
at this stage speaks are oxeinplified by sofincss, warmth, 
whiteness, taste of sugar, smell of rose. Later in the 
same Book (ll.xv.9), we fintl in the discussion of ''duration and 
expansion considered together*’ that these last are justly 
reckoned amongst our simple ideas, yet none of the distinct 
ideas, we have of cither is without all manner of composition.** 
Quite clearly we have here implied a ditfe^rent criterion of 
simplicity ; the necessary condition mentioned above, uucom- 
pouudedness, is directly contradicted, for the very essence of 
space and time is to be infinitely divisible. The criterion of 
unanalysabiliiy (if the term be pardoned) in the .^enso of in- 
ilivisibd'ity has given way to unanalysa)>ility in the sense of 
imlefhialfility, I here is suggested, in words which follow those 
fpioted above, a possible interpretation which would preserve 
the sense in which the earlier ideas were said to be simple. 
Butesen this suggesti*m, tentatively introduced by an ‘as 
it were,” i.s stated to be actually im]>ossible. We can but 
repeat what we have said in other words, that the initial 
empiricism of Locke’s position is being deserted for a iiioro 
logical rationalism. 

But a further stage has still to be mentioned. A 
passage still later in the Essay states : ‘‘I confess iJOwer 

includi-s ill it .*>om»* kind of relation — a relation of action or 
change — ; as indeed, w hich of our ideas, of what kind soever 
when attentively considered does nut r It is in these passages 
that wo can trace the first great inconsistency. To include 
power as a simple idea, when it involves * some kind of rela- 
tion.*' is bill prising enough; but the explicit recantation of 
the opening positions of Bk.l I, contained ill tiie wonls which 
follow is sufficient ground for both convicting T.ocke of incon- 
sistency and commenting on the splendid origimi ity of his 
thought. From this pa.ssagc, we conclude (i) that the meaning 
of the term "simple” has developed siill further along the 
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lines suggested above, nnd (ii) that Locke unconsciously is 
in the process of more clearly realising the inadequacy of the 
purely empirical position, as distinguished from a position on 
a basis of experience. 

Construction of Whole 

For Locke these "simple ideas’* are jxirts ; we must 
examine now how from these parts he builds up knowledge 
of the whole. Locko fiinis great diiHculty in separating an 
undoubted objectivity contained in even the simple ideas 
from their purely subjective existence as ‘‘objects of the 
understanding when a man thinks.’* For his looseness of 
thought, implied in his iiiaccurate language, about them, 
he apologises thus ( II. viii. 8) ; *‘wliich ideas, if I speak of 
someriiines as in the thing themstdves, T woiiM be unrierstood 
to mean those qualities in objects which produce them in 
us. “Locke’s neutral term is quality, but it is neutral because 
it is ambiguous. It may mean aubjrrtivc idea, and it may 
mean objective property. For I-.ocke, it means both. 
We shall for the present rcbtrict our attention to tlui 
subjective, though it will be necessary later to examine the 
objectivr aspect which for Locke is not t»nly implied, but 
seems very often actually to run exactly jiarallel. 

The question may be stated otherwise ; how does Locke out 
of these siiiipie ideas aeeouiit for the coiii|iIex iile.-m, the other 
kind of idea which man has ? I^oeke’s doscriptiuii of complex 
ideas is given quite succinctly in II. xii, 'I he ditVcreiitia of 
the complex from the simple is that the former are framed 
when the mind “exerts several acts of ifs own,** and they 
thus admit caprice and arbitrariness. 'Fla* first of tln se acts 
is "combining several simple ideas into one compound one; 
and thus all compli x iej-as are madi!.’* I'he o' her two aro 
the processes of comparing and abstracting. ’riiese latter 
two do not coe.cerii us in the topic under discussion, 'fhough 
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they likewise are said to yield complex ideas, the ideas thus 
formed are of radically different type from those fashioned 
by the operation of “compounding.** In other words, “complex** 
has also acquired two meanings, the first being more strictly 
in accordance with the expected meaning and ordinary use, the 
other so extended as to become equivalent to ‘logically secon- 
dary.* We proceed to consider the act of compounding other 
ideas' to which it gives rise. 

In the place cited above, the examples given are “beauty, 
gratitude, a man, an army, the universe,” which “^are, when 
the mind pleases, considered each by itself as one entire 
thing.” We read also that “the mind has a power to consiiler 
several [simple ideas] united together as one idea.** Here 
we have a clear ref»;rence to a psychological function for the 
cxfilanation of our complex ideas. This function is ‘'com- 
pounding.” If we take the first strict interpretation of the 
simple idea, how is the complex whole built up out of these 
simple elements ? “As simple ideas are observed to exist 
in several condjinations iiniteil together, so the mind has a 
powcfi* to Consider several of them united together as one 
idea.” lleri^ the objective aspi.-ct of the simple idea is ex- 
tremely dillicult to discover fnim the subjective which we 
arc just now considering, and Locke seems to give no criterion 
for distinguishing those complex ideas which have an objec- 
tive aspect, i.«». a corrospomling “exterior thing,” and those 
eoinplexes whicii do not. These are difiicnlties whose influence 
we must try to discount. There is hero suggested a double 
and complementary process, which seems to have atliniiy 
with the Kantian position. The various simple com^ioiicnts, each 
wiih its objective reference, become united into a single object 
to the mind •, also the oonseiousnoss of each oi the various 
simple com[M)nents becomes fused into a consciousness of a 
complex whole. I'ut this account of the process can hardly 
escape criticism. Simple ideas, observed to exist together, are 
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Still simple ideas, fiirnishod throuj'h difTerent: sense organs ; 
though they are called combinations, they are still either series 
or ai;gregations and cannot be assumed as unities. But if this 
is so, “the power to consider several of them united together os 
one idea” is purely psychological and subjective, and cannot be 
regarded as having any complementary or corresponding pro- 
cess ill objective reality. This difTiciilty Locke entirely fails to 
realise, because, as will be suggested below, he does not clearly 
distinguish epistemology from ontology. And if we try to 
preserve the complementary unity of the complex and of the 
consciousness of the complex, then we find the only way, since 
unity has not been achieved on the side of the complex, is to 
adduce a unifying process of the mind and to identify the unity 
of the complex idea with it. Kxprc'ssed in the different words 
of James (Jibsou, we may say that ‘ the composition theory 
strictly interpreted breaks down evt'ii in relation to the com- 
plex ideas ... since it cannot ac'count for the recognition of the 
unity of the whole, which they have been fouml to involve.” 
('Lockes Theory of Knuuledtjc P. b3.; 

The result to which this theory of Locke’s leads is that to 
which Hume’s philosojJiy gave clear exp .sition. The donhie 
process of unification of part into whole fails on both .sides. 
Simple ideas are unable to support the construction of the 
complex whole which Locke trios to biiihi U]) out of them ; 
he fails to show that the idea of an army is in any way difler- 
ent from an aggregation of the ideas of a thou.sand and .s(*pa- 
rale men, or that th*; idea nf a swan is dilferent from a con- 
glomeration of such ideas a.s “white colour, long neck, red beak, 
black legs, and whole feet, and all these of a ecu tain size, with 
a power of .swimming in the watm*, ami making a certain kind 
of noise.” (II .xxiii. 11). Mis other failure lies in nut justi> 
fyiug or explaining sati.sfaclorily the unification by tht! mind. 
He tries to do .so by the traditional met liod of adducing an 
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ad Koc'power in the that of combining several ideas. 

But this proccdive incurs the .charge of subjectivism. And 
BO the parts which Locke has chosen seem unsuitable for 
the whole which he would fain build. We shall turn later to' 
examine why this is the case. 

Triple Distinction. 

It will be useful to make here a triple distinction in order 
to clear up some of Locke's thought, (i) The historical 
formation uf an idea is to bo distinguishiMl from (ii) the 
logical content of the idea, while both arc ditforent from 
(iii) the ontological nature of what Locke calls quality. 
Locke tends to identify (ii) with (i), a confusion which bas 
been common until the advance of psychology took place in 
recent times. More serious is th« lack of distinction between 
epistemology ami ontology implied in the tendency to confuse 
(ii) with (iii), and which although Locke himself apologises 
for it (quoted above : II. viii. S), he makes no attempt to 
clarify. As he ailmils, he confuses idea and quality ; and ho 
tries to show that as a compli-x i lea is made up of simple ideas 
HO a thing is made up uf qualiti' S and logical distinguishabHity 
becomes identified with actual separability. Fortunately, 
his good (Miqiirical coiiimon-seuso disclosed the fact that a 
thing is more than mere qualities, and the resultant notion 
whii h he po.slulates is that of substance which we shall shortly 
examine. Correlatively, the idea of substance is required by 
Locke to make real the unity of the complex idea. For it is 
very freipient for him in this way to speak of a complex idea 
in the double sense of strict ideality and definite ohjeciivlcy. 
As we have said, quality means both idea and for 

Locko. In the preceding part of our paper the subjective side 
has occupied our attcutioii ; in what follows immediately Locke 
seems to confuse the two tucxtricably.aiul our discusaiop will 
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apply to both ; only ih our amdnde^ ^eory dT Wbstance wilf 
* we have to deal with the definitely objective aspect of Lojfke'# 
thought. 

Olyeotfarity in Simple Ideas. 

Simple ideas atre for Locke variously “suggested to", 
•‘presented to’Vimpressed upon '/‘f^H ^ished to", the perceiving 
mind. Locke do^s not examine the exact nature of this 
variously described presentation ^ for him it was an indubita- 
ble fia,ct tliat a simple idea, however acquired, comes stamped 
with the sgins of objectivity, or as Whitehead puts it, in words 
which state clearly what Locke almost unconsciously assumed, 
bearing ‘‘the vector marks of its origin/* Locke neither realised 
the importance of this conception, nor clearly and explicitly 
states it ; but there can be no doubt that, when challoncved, 
the answer would have been this. It is, ho\vov(>r, a legitimate 
^criticism of Locke that he never docs cmpiire into the naturo 
and significance of this “vector character'* of all ideas. His 
recognition of it prevented him from succiimhing to the 
attractive simplicity of the extreme Ilerk«*leyan position ; but 
his failure to appreciate the importance of this additional 
characteristic involved him in difficulties which might 
otherwise have been avoide*!. It is because Locke fails to 
distinguish sharply between idea and rpiality, and because* we 
have found the simple idea to bear objective reference, that 
we arc forced further to consider to what they refer. To this 
end our first step must be to glance at Locke's chapter on 
“our complex ideas of substances.” 

Doctrine of Substance. 

For our purpose, — I am not prepared to dispute that this 
account '»f Locke's jihilosophical development may be slightly 
inaccurate historically, — the doctrine of substance may be 
regarded as an attempted csca[ie flrom the toils which beset 
Locke ie hiq quest for a whole which will |atisfy ordinary 
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experience. '*Not imagining," writes Locke, ’'how these simple 
ideas can subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratum wherein they do subsist, and from 
which they do result ; which therefore we call substance." This 
substance, we further read, like spiritual substance, is ’‘but 
a supposed 1 know not what.*’ It is clear that this 
account is very inadequate. The process of thought which we 
may suggest to be in Locke’s mind, is this : we certainly have 
ideas of real unities constituted by parts ; the principle of 
unity we have fail-.-d to discover out of the simple ideas them- 
selves ; consequently, as a principle of unity, as well as a 
concession to popular opinion, we must allow the idea of subs- 
tance. 'I'he idea of suhstanco thus regarded is the tacit 
adiiiissinn of failure to pro<luce a whole out of the assumed 
parts. This 'supposed I know not what** acts as a convi'ni‘*nb 
recipient of powers enabling Locke to remedy the dedci uicies 
of the whole as constructed. It is the ’‘one thing” t') which 
a ‘certain number of simple ideas* which go ‘couslinlly 
together’ may be "presum 'd to belling,” This s.nit •nee, which 
exactly repres(?nts in more convenient, form whit Locke is 
asserting, is a tissue of uuc«)nscious seU-tloccits, which we may 
make explicit by asking two qiies’iuiis. Why are these ideas 
‘ pie.suineil to l)«dong” to anything t Why are they ‘‘presumed 
to belong to one thing* ? To adduce as roasou the suggestion 
which some have considered to lie embodied in this phrase 
‘ we accustom ourselves” is of course to odor no explanation at 
all. We have only to ask how 171 the first instance it seems 
impossible that the ideas shouM exist by themselves, to see 
the absurdity of the suggested reason. It has taken a long 
time for philosophers to realise that habit cm only tix the 
already present, and is incapable of generating novelty not 
already given. Locke is not so foolish as to intend this as a 
reason, but on liis assumptions, there seems to be no way out 
of an ugly dilemma. Either the source of this piesumption 
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lies in the ideas, or it lies in the activity of the mind itself. 
If the first alternative be chosen, the early conception of 
simple ideas must be relinquished, for obviously it is impossi- 
ble to reconcile such an additional content with their professed 
8im})licity. 'J'he second alternative would involve Locke in the 
acceptance of an extreme subjectivism which is incompntible 
with his naive common sense outlook. It is in fact the first of 
the two alternatives which Locke chooses, as may be ^messed 
from what has already been said in this paper. Hiis is most 
clearly acknowledged in a passage from one of I^cke’s letters 
to his constant correspondent Stillingfleet (quoted by James 
Gibson, 9^^) : ‘the ideas of these qufilities and actions and 
powers are perceived bv the mind to be of ihernselves inconsis- 
tent with existence. Hence the mind porctdvos their necessary 
connection with inherence or being supported** In the choice 
which Locke makes he hints, ineonsistcMitly though it is, at 
one of the most important of modern conceptions. 

Reason For Failure in Construction For Whole. 

But before we go on to discuss this latter point it wil be 
advisable to retrace a step or two, and enquire why Locke 
fails Consistently to build up the whole out of his initial ]mrls. 
'lo Locke, in his early stages, it seemed a very obvitnis fact 
that ideas such as man, gratitude, swan, — all cunqjex ideas 
indeed— could be resolved without remaimler into simple ideas. 
I he principle which underlies this unqiiestioned a'‘Sumplion is 
that a whole equals the sum of its parts. In these various 
complexes, it is a matter of no difficulty to find distinguishable 
elements, and Locke lias no hesitation in declaring these to be 
the simple parts making up the coni]dcx whole, both in the 
idea and in the objective thing. At the bc^ginning his emphasis 
seem to be upon tlio 'complex' rather than on the "whole*' and 
so no diflBcuIty is encountered. But what Locke is really doing 
here is to hypostatise what are only logically distinguishable 
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elements into really distinct parts, a natural thought process 
on the assumption that a \vhole equals the sum of its parts. As 
Whitehead puts it. Locke is misled by the fundamental miscon- 
ception that ‘‘logical simplicity can be identified with priority 
in the process constituting an experient occasion,” when gene- 
rally the exact contrary is the case. And so the logically dis- 
tinguishable— for in this sense alone, as indefinable, does Locke 
ultimately find simplicity in his ideas, ^becomes identified with 
the historically primary. But all this is in the realm of con- 
scious or unconscious presup| 30 sition. It is only when entered 
upon his theory that Locke finds the diflicultics due to his 
initial starting point confronting him. 

An analogy, not to be pressed too closely, of Locke's process 
of thought is that of the child wh i takes a \V{it:ih to pieces and 
finds it a much harder thing than previously realised to pub it 
together again so that it goes ; there is an indefinable correct- 
ness in which the parts must be assembhal. But in technical 
language, the same thing may be expressed by saying that 
the jirinr process of synthesis is nob the exact and simple con- 
trary of a subsequent process of analysis. We have seen the 
character of the ditlliuUies encountered. Locko becoming 
aware of their prosei.c\ and unwilling by mere subtlety to ex- 
plain them away, trios to surmount them by a quite radical 
transforniation in his initial position, 'i'he problem is to account 
for the real unity which the i*lea of the whole as ditferen tinted 
from the aggregate holds. Locko at first tries to make bricks 
out of clay ; the recognition of this loads him to reach for 
straw ; it is the nature of the straw which Locke finds that 
we must now consider. 

Retrospect. 

Just a word in retrospect before proceeding. We have 
assumed that Locke at first held that the parts arc ideas ab- 
solutely simple in content. Some sense of objectivity comes 
nevertheless to be included within oven those simple ideas. 
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Later, we find the cunditions of simplicity relaxed to include 
ideas which, far from being “isolated impressions”, in the words 
of Hume, are merely nob further definable. This stage is 
reached when Locke con8iders(ll.xv.!))‘'spaco and duration" and 
it is again clearly imj)lieil in his account ( ll.xxi.S) of ‘ power* ; 
but in the second of these passages, he makes it certain in a 
significant aside that some kind of ‘‘relation’’ belongs not only 
to “power** ; but also to all our ideas “of what kind soever". The 
complex ideas then fell to be considered in their original 
narrow signification, and with Locke we tried to construct 
them out of the early conception of simple hleas. We found 
Locke attempting to amend his failure by a doctrine of sub- 
stance, which being only the adduction of jin unknown to re- 
medy the deficiencies of the known not only failed in the func- 
tion for which it was [Toiluced but deniiinded for itself si 
reason, the urgency for which Locke fiiils to realise. Wo 
then hinted thjit the reason for Locke’s failures and difficulties 
lay in the iinqiiostionod assum])tion that the whole equals the 
the sum of its parts. His failure was iiv»vital>le, for no mere 
addition of more parts will nuike a whido out of psirts wrongly 
conceived as isolated and detached hieas. It is like adding 
more units to a number of units in the hope of in iking them 
easier to count. We imist no'.v sejiroh, particularly among the 
later and inconsistent developments of Lucke’s simple iiieji, for 
a theory which will provide p.arts from whi*di a whole, recog- 
nisable as such to the uiiHophisiicHted mind of coininon-.sense 
experience, can be constructed. 

Nature of Error. 

The nature of Locke's error may ho expressed thus. Giv.ui 
that we have a whole ; it i-* rofjiiirefl to explain it. In revulsion 
to the doctrine of innate ideas Locke unquestiongly adopted 
the alternative of simple Meas given through experience. He 
attempts to build the whole as given out of these simple parts 
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and fails. Ifc is natural to conclude that error has crept into 
the doctrine of the ])iirts of which the whole is to be con- 
structed, It will be our thesis that Locke, unlike other philo- 
sophers who have attein;)t(ul merely to explain away what was 
incapable of direct explanation in the nature of whole, does 
himself 8U|)ply the demand for correction, though in a way 
which he himself hardly grasped. 

Substance and Objective Reference 

The clue to an amended docM*ine to be found in the con- 
ception of substance. Locke is niiiloubtcilly ri'^lit that some- 
thing more is r'quirod to make a whole than a mere clu't.o!- of 
simple ideas. We will remiriil ourstdvos of the nature of his 
doctrine by quoting certain passages not. already cited. “•••Our 
complex idt'as of substanc^^s^ besides all these simple id *a.s they 
are undo up of. hav»? always the confused id'*a of som ‘thing 
to which they belong and in which they subsi-Jt'’ til. xxiii, 
‘Our specilic id'Ms of siibstauc»*s ar«^ nothing but a collection 
of a cei't-niii number of 'dimple id‘*as coii'^id Me I as united in 
one thing' (II. xxiii. 14). In Hk. II g'nv rally, Locke limls sub- 
stance a ‘‘.siiji]iosed I kno.v not whit*' ; in Ilk. IV, uii'ier the 
strain of at once postulating a necessary substance, and at the 
same tinm asserting ntt«*r ign- ranee of its naturo, l.ocke 
tends to identify siibstanc* with the primary quaiitie.s. 'Hie 
first position more nearly expresses the important truth which 
is breaking through Locke’.s semblance of Coiis.st'niey, because 
it boasts in) positive knowledge, while the s« coinl, in iluing so, 
falls into positive error. What 1 wi.*»h to ilo now is to follow 
out some of the i«leas we have found suggested by Loeko. I 
do not say — in fact I deny— -that Locke e.ther so ib. veKqiod 
tliem, or even foreshadowed such a »levelo]>ment. I takt» my 
cue from what .Tames (Jihsoii says in his Iheiace : "ihat the 
tendency to sensatioiialistiu atomism wa.s bound to work itself 
out is, indeed, true enough.*' ( This was of course done in 
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the philoso])hy of Hume, as much by its failure as by its 
success), the significant fact that the course of the 

individual thought of Locke, of Berkeley, and even of Hume 
hiiiii-elf, favoured the fuller recognition of intellectual func- 
tions involved in knowing and of the systematic character 
of u'hai is known suggosts that there were other directions 
in which the doctrine of the Essay was susceptible of at least 
equally legitimate development.** It is towards a possible 
course of this latter development that 1 wish to direct some 
thought now. 1 italicise the words **the systematic character 
of what is known," because under the influence of Whitehead’s 
and Reality^' that is especially the lino which 
is lo be suggested. 1 am well aw'are that I owe much if not 
all of what follows to a reading of ^'Prucesi^ and Reality** 
How great exactly the debt is 1 cannot myself estimate. 
There will be two steps in our expansion «)f what l-.o *ke’s 
theory implies. The first will concern the objectivity which 
Locke .seems when pre.ssed to assume in even simple ideas ; 
the second will deal with that **some kind of relation (a 
relation to action or cliango)’* w'hich all our ideas "of what 
kind soever” include. 

Had Locke devolopo<l, what he never really doubted, that 
all ideas have objective reference, he would have boon one 
stage nearer a solution of the problem of substance, and 
therefore of the whole. It would have given him a sufTieient 
reason for this ‘‘necessary connection with inherence or being 
support' d.’’ As it is, the hint is cont.airied by implication in 
the phrase which Whitehead cites in this connection : "simple 
ideas... as they are found in exterior things.” This answers 
both questions which w’e proposed above ; why arc the ideas 
“presumed to belong” to anything ?; why are they "prc.siimed 
to belong to one thing”/ The answer is : bceaii.se they are 
in thems Ives eS'-entially incomplete without something else. 
Locke’s error is in the first instance that he did not clearly 
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realise that this additional content was a part of the idea, and, 
at a later stage, that he failed to make the proper use of it 
when found. Simple ideas, however simple, point beyond 
themselves ; they bear the marks of essential de[>endence 
upon something other than themselves. It is impossible to 
expound and explain this thesis here. As ll. H. Price points 
out, in his recent book on '"Perception ** this question is the 
true province of Epistemology. Btit putting the matter in 
the most tentative way, even shouM there be no positive scien- 
tific ovitlence in its favour, it is a legitimate hypothesis, 
supported as it seems to bo by comtiDn-senso expirience, oii tr* 
we liavc accepted the most oleinentary conception of organism 
in pr' fereneo to the principle which Locke workcil with un- 
successful 1\ and at last practically abainloned, that the whole 
equals the sum of its parts. If each of the sim| le ideas — the 
term now u.s- tl ina'-curately but conveniently— wiihin a complex 
iilvix or whole hus such a suggesteii objoi*tivc nderenco, it is not' 
ditticult to believe that th»»se references eiich point to some 
identical something as to their coninion origin, or neces- 
sary Condition. It will then bo sevn that the common 
element will be able, in place of what I.ocke called substance, 
Rd(fquat(dy to assume the double functions of unifying inti 
a single whole, and of supporting or, as we can now say, 
being the object referred to. 'I ht? unity of Locke’s complex 
nlea is to bo found in th.* *‘exi« rior object’* to which the 
vector character of the component simples |)oints. 

Real Nature of Subitance 

It is now necessary for us to discover what wo can about the 
nature of this something to which simple ideas point as a 
necessary complement to their ovn inadequacy. Locke 
usually professes entire ignorance. It is no wonder that ho 
does so, for being oppo-sed to and the support id quaUties. it 
cannot be de&cribed as itself having qualities. Moreover, hi.s 
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ein}»iri(?al bias, thou^li not sufficient to prevent him postulating 
a something ^Yhich seems refjuircd by tho parts he lias found 
to complete the whole constructed of them, yet made it im- 
possible to admit any knowledge of this something beyond 
that it exists, because empirical knowlcilgo, i. e. knowledge of 
existence (except that of the exi*<tenco of (lod), is in terms of 
sense (pialities and simple ideas. And so paradnxically tho 
nature of substance cannot bo known by reason of the very 
fact which made its postulation necessiry. We must now take 
the second step which we suggested above, and make use of 
another conception in Locke’s own philosophy of which lie 
himself, though dimly aware. <litl not know how to make use. 
I refer to the casual mention of ‘another relation” which ‘‘all 
ideas however simple contain, ’* and we shall now deal with 
quality in its ohjectivi* aspect as equivalent to property. 

lo consider this in its most strikingly suggestive form it 
will he necessary fur IH to glance, as pfomisi'd at the bi'ginning, 
at the macrocosm ic aspect of the wlmle and part. Iho 
difference between Bk II and Bk. IV of tlie Ems-ii/ in just the 
difference between a struggling al.*imism conscious of failure, 
and a hosit nit organism with a ring of authi-iiticity, ami we 
cannot di) belter than quote one or two seiilenci?s, 
(IV. VI. II).”... we aiv wont to consider the substances we meet 
with, each of them as an entire thing by itself, having all its 
qualities in itself and imlc.^perident of other things. ..put a piece 
of gold anywhere by itself, separate from tin* reach and influence 
of all other bodii.*3, it will immediately h)s(j all its colour and 
weight, and perhaps ail malleahleness too ; whi':h for aught { 
know, would bo changed into a perf«*ct friab lity we are then 
quite out of the way, when we think that things contain with- 
in themsdvna tho qualities that appear to us in them ; and 
wo in vain search for tint ciin*'titutioii within the body of a 
fly or an elephant, upon which dopond tho.se qualities and 
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powers we observe in them. For which, perhaps, to under- 
stand them aright, we ought to look not only beyond this our 
earth and atmosphere, but even beyond the sun or remotest 
star our eyes have yet discovered ... this is certain : things, 
however absolute and entire they seem in themselves are but 
retainers to other parts of nature for that which they arc most 
taken notice of by us. Their observable qualities ; actions and 
powers are owing to something without them, and there is 
not so comploto and perfect a part that we know (if nature, 
which does not owe the being it has and other excellencies of it 
to its neighbours." Locke has at this point niade the transi- 
tion to objective things. That the transition is not clearly 
reemgnised is due to the fact already mentioned that episte- 
mology and ontology are never clearly distingnishcMl by Locke, 
but remain in the domain of uiu'xamined assumption. It is 
indeed a transition not so much to another realm, the ob- 
jective, as to another aspect which has bt‘cn always actually 
present in the jirevijus discussion. \Vi^ shall make this transi- 
tion with Locke. 

There is explicitly introdn *ed in our quotations a kind of 
relation, already hinted at, whii’h is ditTeivnt from the mere 
objectivj* ivff*reiic«! which the simple idea contains. While 
we have set.Mi tliat ideas lead beyond themselves, we now’ find 
th it the whole to which they point is not self-explanatory, but 
is its(df dependent upon a still wider contrxt of nature. And 
so, having reached a satisfictory conception and explanation 
of the ideal whole, built out of parts, we find that the objec- 
tive whole roquircil to m ike possible the ideal whole is itself 
but a stepping-stone in the process, which, unless wo blind 
ourselves to the nee 1 for further explanation, as Locke says, 
leads on ‘ beyond this our e irtli and atmosphere...." It n,ay 
be asked what kin 1 of p:.rt this stepping s’one can be, and 
what kind of whole it can make up. These queries c iii be 
adequately aiisAcrod for onr purpose in very few words. Fir.it, 
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it is certainly not tho kind of part which the crude formula : 
a whole equals the sum of its parts, has in view. It is the 
kind of part which is to be found only in an organic tissue. 
Second, the whole which is made up can only hypothetically 
be called a whole, in the vague sense in which “universe** is 
Boinetiinos used. To take advantage of Kantian terminology, 
it is the kind of ideal concept which Kant thinks that reason 
affords, though whether this be interpreted in the sceptical 
or the idealist way may be ignored at present. 

Essence — Inconsistency. 

The paradoxical and inconsistent nature of Locke's philo- 
sophy has another important exainplification in this connec- 
tion. Locke accojits the doctrine current in his time of 
“essence, '* what he calls “the real internal (but generally in 
Bub.'^tances unknown) con.stitiition of tilinu^‘4. whereon thtdr 
discoverable qualities depend, ” (III. iii. 15). And again 
(III. vi. (j). Locke states precisely the traflitieiml form of the 
doctrine when In* speaks of essence as that j)articular constitu- 
tion which everytliing has within its» |f, without any relation 
to anything without it.*’ I’resnming, as I think we must that 
we can identify this ‘‘cuii-stitution of things where n their dis- 
coverable qualities depemr’ (III.iii.15) with that ‘constituiion 
within the body of a fly or an elejdiant upon wliieh de pends 
those qualities and powers we observe in Uumii ; for which per- 
haps, to understand them aright, we ought to look not only 
beyond this our earth ami atmosphere, but even beyoml tho 
remotest star our eyes have yet discerned,” we can sue but 
one feature coniDion to each de.scription, viz, our ignorance of 
this constitution. IJut the rea.sons for ignorance in each case 
differ sharply. In the fir^t ease, it i.s an unquc.stioiicd prejudice 
which makes Locke a.ssert ignorance ; in the second, there 
is given a substantial rea.son based on scientific evidence, that 
to know' ono thing fully we must know a context that is at 
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least far greater than we can suppose ourselves to know. Any 
one thing becomes a paat of a wider whole, and depends on 
that wider whole for its existence and its explanation. It is 
now the quantity, rather than the quality, of our knowledge 
which is inadequate for genuine certainty. And it is the 
eagerness to show this merely probable character of our 
knowledge which conceals from Locke the true significance 
of his discovery, and diverts the tremendous power of a 
mighty conception to the purpose of grinding a trivial ami 
now long disused axe. 

New View of whole and part 

In this way we come to a different conception of the 
maerocusmic whole. It is not a mere sum of the smaller wholes 
which are things, themselves made up of the elemental 
simple ideas or qualiti 's. It is a whole in which the lesser 
wholes, ill virtue of tledr parts which are only logically dis- 
tinguisliahle witliiu the whole, are organically connected. I'he 
inacro-rosmio whole to which the implications of Locke’s 
pliilusopiiy stMoii to lead us must be regardeil as something 
m‘»re positive than the “hounstiohe Kiktioneii*' which 
constitutt* Kant's sceptical view of the Ideas of Reason. It is 
not a mcM’o spur to the jadod intellect of men. Hut iititht-T 
is the whole given in its entirety and completeness. The child, 
James asserts, iloes not begin with the ordered and the simple, 
but finds itself wiihin a '*bluuming, bu/zing confusion" in 
which it learns to discriminate. Hut the position of the grown 
man is very sindlar. What we are given at any moiuont is a 
complex situation, without a boun>lary, and in this sense not 
necessarily a whole. Using the Ungiugo of ISaron Vun Ilugel, 
we can say that tlio given situation is, like the nature of (lod, 
infoinpre'iensibU but imleliiiitely (!/)/>> e/n’ws/tfc. If we regard 
it as a whole it is because : (i) the denial of it as such seems to 
imply the rejection of rationality as an ultimate principle in 
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tl'.e universe ; and (ii) everything, superficially a whole, on 
oxaininatioii reveals its merely partial character, to which the 
natural complement is a whole within which it is a part. And so 
we find in Locke the virtual though dim recognition that what 
logically can be regarded as a simple part, in fact has ragt^ed 
edges ; and that in what intermediately may be viewed as a 
whole there are similar ragged edges which point beyond the 
whole itself. That is to say, all logical analysis or dis- 
criiiiinalion is the disruption from the living tissue of reality 
of parts which bear upon them still the marks of the violence 
of the severance. 

Summary of implications. 

We are now in a position to sum up what we seem to 
hiiNO found the implicit elements in Locke indicating. Locke's 
firm adherence to the “stubborn facts** of common sense 
ex|erience made it possible for him to avoid the pitfalls of 
Berheleyani>m. In the “exterior thing" or whole to which the 
objective r<'feronce of his simple ideas points, we find a jus- 
tification fur the ideal whole or complex idea. But even there 
we cannot stop. The whole, by implieulioii invol\ed in this 
way, is not self-explanatory, but rerpiires a furthc.T coniext 
fur its explanation, and things become *’rt:tainers to the 
other parts of nature." It is to be noticed that it is his 
simple ideas which lead Locke as thus interpreted to the 
postulation of the active co-operation of both the ‘‘exterior 
thing,*' and the universe "beyond this our earth and atinos. 
phere." ( 'Universe'* I here use in a non committal way, 
neither asserting nor flenying that it is an actual one ; 
Locke's th» sis of the uncertainty of our knowledge seems to 
be in this connection still relevant). Both “sul>stunce" and 
“esM-nce” or ‘Teal internal... constitution” are unknown, pos- 
tulated and hypostafised to supply the deficiencies of the early 
simple ideas. But the paradox is that Locke does not himself 
rest content with the facile adduction of ad hoc hypothesis. 
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In his philosophy is contained the clue to the possibility of 
tracing these unknown hypothetical cleinonts, afimittedly 
necessary to the oxphiniiti >u of ordinary experience on the basis 
of the early simple ideas, to known aspects of simple ideas 
and real things. “Subsinnc«i** then is to bo explained by the 
relations which cxatninaliuu of ihe simple idea show to bo 
necessary to preserve its unity, i, e., its “vector character.** 
“Kssence** is explained by the necessary relation of the exterior 
thing, indicated by the simple idea, to a wider context of 
the universe But. since it is the simple idea in its ohjoctivc 
aspect us qiialitx, an aspect which Locke soriicliincs does not 
even trouble to separate fiorn the more primary inoaniiig, 
which shows this ni'ce>8iiry depeiuhjnco of the exterior thing 
on the universe, th-* siinjde iih*a may be regarded as giving 
the cine to the explanation of both “substance** ami “esftGiice*’, 
when once this absolute unknownness is called in i|iiosii*^ii 
I lnf ‘exterior thing* is a point at which the fon;es ..f the uni- 
verse (TOSS 'I he simjile idea has a Iii>tory which can bo regarded 
uinler lour aspects of whi'.-h ti.o first and last are oLjoctivo, 
and lh».' srcond and third snbp ctive. It is something which 
hs.s a jjassive nr caiiseil ivlatioii from tins universe to the 
“exterior thin;/,” or micro u'imic whule ; it has a passive or 
caused ivlatic'ii from tlie ‘exterior ihiijg'’ to the perceiving 
siihjict ; it lias an active or vecuir relatimi from the perceiving 
subject to the “exterior thing”; ami linally, it has an active or 
causing relation to the uni^er.-o ag'iin. When the ivlatiun 
of the part (simple idea) is ] as>ive, the iclation of the universe 
is active and vice versa, 'llius the inicrocosmie wh*»le is the 
macrocoMinie part, and the two are mediated by the parts of 
the microcnsmic whole which are ultinmtely the parts of the 
inacrocosmic whole, (if whole it really be.) The parts of the 
micrnctismic whole are wliat are called in two aspects qualities 
or simple ideas. Of course it must be noted that part has 
notv acquired a very different meaning from that which was 
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given to it ill the earlier uiideve loped portions of the 
‘•Es8»y 

Conclusion 

We may coneludo then by summing up under two 
heads the results of our discussion about whole and part, 
contrasting the conclu^ions to which the tendencies in 
Locke’s philosophy point ^^ith the initial position which he 
ju'ofessHs, or at least leaves to he inferred. Locke begins 
with the p<Mrcs and tries to constrin^t out of them the whole. 
13iit if, as we have suggested, we really start with a Ctnnplex, 
the parts with which he .stiirts presuppose an analysis which 
may be in error. 'I'he parts Locke obtains by logical analysis 
of the subjective idea. Beciiise of the confusion between 
logiivi) content and historical forfiiation, he assumes that a 
similar priority explains the histoii<*al deveIo|)inent of know- 
Icrlge ; because of the confusion between epistr'imdogy and 
onto! gy, he assuines that a similar analysis is adecpnitc 
to explain the real exterior uhj» ct. Kpistcmologically or 
subjectively, we have fouml reason to coindiidt? that tlie 
iiiacnrcosmic whole, in r-f course a vagu«* fm’in, has prioritv over 
the inicrocosiuic whol * and Us cons itiicnn parts ^ that it is 
this which makes all attempts to explain away the objectivity 
of knowlerlgo .seem to coinuion-Hense utter folly ; ami that 
the con.stirueiit parts, logirMlIy coiieuivcd, tire unable to explain 
even th>‘ siihjt^ctivo complex iiiea, and .still less the nature 
of the ‘‘exterior thing. * Kxisleiitially ()r objectivi ly, we con- 
clude that the lu';ically s -parablo part is incapable of n al exis- 
tence ; and that whole and j»art have a mutual relation of 
iiecessit\ and dependeiioe. That the Father of Empiricism 
should have afforded ns .such obvious clues to a philosophy 
of organism, is one of the oddest of philosophical paradoxes. 



The theory of a special Divinity of Christ- 

By 

(1. C, Ghosh C.I.E. 

Christ a man among men. 

The life of Christ wai not imaginary but historical. There 
was nothing in it which was supernatural »r unnatural, though 
there was many a thing then? not coimiion, (Jhrist was born 
of huiimn parents an»l was a man among iih n, but only by stri- 
ving and using his inherent pi)tc?ntialily, which is Iat> nt in 
every man, he rose above the ordinary .S])hi?iv of man. His 
acqiiircMl (pialities made him appear lilve God but never 
changed bis kind : he remaim/d as he was hi- fore. It is recor- 
ded in tlie Gospels, Christ iepU‘lial«?d the men bis time 
whenever tlioy attom|ted to attribute a special divinity to him 
by avorring that he was one of smis like them (Jn.lOlhl. 

Moffiit and Weymmuirs Tran>l;itions), Christ as a w was 
a iiioiiol heist : monotheism was a jiride of the Jews, As he 
believcMl in the unity « f Goil wdtlumt a second, as all Jewish 
prophets and oile r t.« acliTs of men ha«l taught iH-fore him, ho 
taught by saving, to (juote his wonU, *‘llear, 0 iMael, Cod is 
oia?”, (MK.r2.-!>) “This is life Eternal that they might, kr.ow^ 
'Jhee the Only True tied” tJn,17.:^) etc. It being >o, why in 
the CP e«l of the ('hurch assoeiatetl with t-!ie nunc of Christ it 
is deebued that there are three pers.)ns in Godluinl and 
Christ IS i»ne in it ? It is the later teaching ol St. Taiil's, who 
never heanl Christ but a geneiatioii alter his d»*a*ih began to 
preach ilmt Christ wa.s (iotl, is losponsihle for the theory of a 
Triune (h»d, which ha.s since been incorpiral* d in the creed ef 
the Chnich 

St, r.iul, who had before fiercely persecuted the Ibllowers 
of Christ, smldeiily chiuigod his iiiiml reganling the personal.:}* 
of Christ, a-i he Mild, it is written, when on one day ho was 
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joiirnc\ ing towards DumaKCiis, suddenly a light shone round 
about him and a voice said to him, *‘SauI, Saul, why perse- 
cutebt tliou me ?” (Acts. 9. 4). And tlience he straight 
concluded that Christ was none but God, Thus, it is plain 
that while the goncMations ot man from primal time engaged 
in quest of Gud as to what are His name, from, size, 
appearance, colour, constituents etc., could not ascertain 
anything, St. Paul in a single moment solved the question for 
all time by declaring that Christ is God. Granting his day- 
dream was not a delusion, hut as it is not found recorded that 
Christ said to him that he wiis God functiotiing as the saviour 
of man, as it is written only that Christ said to St Paul, 
“^Vjiy peiseciitest thou me r\ And certainly by this it cannot 
he assumed that Christ meant that St. Paul must know him 
as God whom he peiseciiled. Yet strangely after this he went 
out to pleach his new theory of the conslittition of Godhead 
tiiough from ages befoie the Jews had believed that (fod, is 
only one God without a second. 

When St. Paul began to preach his new doctrine to tho 
people around liini in JcrusalcMii, tho Kahhis of his time n fused 
to accept his strange theology thuugh he toc/k considerable 
pain to assiduously controvert it with them from day to day 
for 52 weeks or a full one year, he nnsorahly failtMi to convert 
them to his religious innovation. Thus, hopelessly foiled in 
his attempt to establish his new leligiuii in Jerusalem he left 
it ill disgust and went to seek *'fi>.sh fields and pastures new” 
in other countries fnr propagating what ho called his *‘ncw 
gospel" of salvation in which Christ was the saviour and 
reconciler of transgressing iiimi to an otfended God. 

Tlius, though it is clearly recorded in the old Jewish 
sciipMiic that from Abraham down to prophet Isaiah and 
olhcis after him it has again and again been declared that 
God is One I.oid. without a second, lie is the Lord and 
besides lliiii there is no Saviour but Himself, and that all 
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flesh shall know Him so, yet St. L’aul did not dtsint from 
inculcating his new theory about the special Godhood of 
Christ. 

Similarities in Messiahs. 

The student of the history of pre-Chri>ti:in religions of the 
world knows how much the rites, cereniDiiials etc. of Chri^itia- 
iiity in which Christ is regarded as God have been borrowed 
from ihein. All lives to which men have ascribed divinity arc 
generally counterparts of one another. 'J'he sloties of the 
niiraculous birth, Htitleritig, death and resiiriection of Christ 
are hut co-incidonccs of what have been found tiarrated in the 
stories of the lives of Appol*, Krishna, Kama, Zoroaster, etc., 
It is also noticeable that there is a similarity even in the 
callings of the mesNiahs of the world, as it is found in West 
Asia the ine.-'siah is called Shephenl, iti l*ersia ho is called 
Goatherd ainl in India ho is called Cowherd, the si.eep, t .e 
goat, and tlie cow being the domesti(5 animals of tin s * coun- 
tries rcspoctively. So, the arguments which had been fminer- 
Iv advaiico<l to prove the supern.itiirril origin of Chri.-st to 
pri'iiicate his special divinity are not f uiiid much leiicd on at 
the present tlay by sensible and thoughtful uicii seriously 
i-jigagcd in search for Iriilhs in religion. 

A Side-light. 

The cause of the ascription of the special divinity to Christ 
and other great tcMichers *d men or messiahs born in the world 
\\us a common one, namely, their performance of suine wonder- 
ful nets or miracles by the development of some latent p.)wers 
in them. But above this there \'ere other incidents in the 
c.ase of Christ which led the people of his time t-) imagine 
that he was not man but God. 

Kiom the earliest time the influonce of the idea with 
which the Jews had been imbued that their first parents 
were cursed by God tor their transgressing against Him and 
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tliat they would be restored to Ilis favour by the obedient 
conduct of one who would be subsequonlly born in their 
generation kept them expecting for long the advent of such 
a deliverer in their midst. 

Also a later prophecy of Isaiah that a great man would 
come to deliver the Jews from foreign subjection, after the 
birth of Christ strengthened the belief of many that Christ 
had come to deliver also their souls, whereby it is apparent 
that by a confusion of thought they mixed up a spiritual 
blessing with a material one. 

There wore also other causes which favoured the theory 
of the special divinity of (')hrist, and they must nee«ls be men- 
tioned here. For pro|3orly approximating the true meaning 
of a thing cr a term one must have to can‘fiilly consider what 
was its significance in the conteniporam*ous literature of th(5 
time during which it existtMl. St. Paul, who was a discipl^ of 
Oainalicl whoso views wovo ba<ed on the theology of Philo 
which was a peculiar inedley of the ohl Jewish Platonic and 
Neo-Platnnic conceptions of ( Sod, inorporated tlie idea of the 
divinity of Christ In his new religion. 

Lastly, as the teaching of Kabbi Ilillel a fann»us follower 
of Talmud had exercrisod much inllucnce on the young hie of 
Christ and as Christ in his teaching used such terms as son 
of God, son of man, kingdom of hi aven, regenoratiun or new 
birth, redemption, etc., in the same .‘•oiise as 'J'almnd and Ilillel 
had used them before, but as the Jews of his time were un- 
able to apprehend their meanings, for which he said they were 
‘‘mysteries,'’ apprehensible only by the initiate, they thought 
his teaching was a direct revelation of God to him and there- 
fore they concluded, he was iml a man but God, which honour, 
as apart fioni others, as 1 have sairl before Christ invariably 
repudiated (luring his life, as he said to tlicui, they were also 
Gods (Jn. 10. 31). 
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While many Jews were passing through this state of mind, 
at the nick of the time St. Paul appeared on the scene and 
introduced his new religion in which ho installed Christ as 
the second person in the Trinity of Godhead. 'I'henceforth, 
the early' hathers, and many of their time, l)*^ginning to be- 
lieve in the Godhood of Christ, it hiis been incuiporated in 
the creed of iiislitutiunal Christianity. 

Christ as a Reconciler. 

The Christian theologians who teach that Christ should 
be believed as the redeemer of man as he by his sacrifice, ms 
the Lamb of God specially ord»iincd to be slain for the projd- 
tiation of and rf conciliati*»n to an otkiidod God from the begin- 
ning of the world, sbuiild seriou-^ly c^nshler that such a con- 
clusion only in favour of Chikt cannot be justly tenable, in-ts- 
inuch as »/wo /aWo fri»ni time immemorial many a messiah 
or messenger of (M»d besides Christ having come to declare 
a similar message of GimI to tin* world had, sacrificed himself 
for the purpose of roconcilii.g iiihii to an oflbmb d ( id, but 
for that laine has been believed as a redeemer of man. 

Thus, they who uhth«’ughjfully pn a- h the vicaiious sacri- 
fice of C'lirist t'» ascribe ( Sodhoud to him, it is mu.:h to be re- 
gretted that they have n.it been circumspect enough in consi- 
dering the natural con-eijuence of tl.iir teaching, as th-iiigli 
it Thight connote a high merit of Christ ns (Jod’s ob. dient son 
in ofVering homage to Him, it. cannot do so in regard to Ood 
as a Just Father to punish his innocent son for the sins of 
others whereby it fails to upluihl the high ethical lefson which 
the life of Clirist is intemlo*! to impart to the world of man, 
in his submitting to sacrifice his life to the will of such a 
Father. 

Moreover, it should also be considered when Christ, be- 
lieving in the teaching of John the Ihiptist that innn must be 
regenerated through icpeiitance and baptism to be saved, 
went to him, and asked him to baptize him, John the Baptist 
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questioned him as to the necessity of his undergoing the rite: 
whereupon Christ said that he must subject himself to it as 
he needed it Jike any other man. Now if Christ was Qod, 
this act of his docs not at all appear compatible with him if 
he was God, as God dots not need regeneration. 

Besidt s, it cannot be thrust out of consideration that if 
there is any reconciler between man and God it cannot but be 
the repentance of the sinner himself which only can lead him 
to a better life approved of God, as there is lit) power in 
universe which can procure salvation to an ii nn ‘gene i ate man. 
Thus, it appears that the teachings of John the Mapti.st ''Re- 
pent ye’* an»l of Christ “Go and sin no more’ are similar in 
purport inasmuch as repentance and turning to a bolter life in 
both are made an indispensable comlition prior to the salva- 
tion of mull. 

Religion of Christ and after. 

Christ ianity wouM have been the greatest of all living 
religions if it had been continue d to be preached ns < hrist 
preached it. Christ based his religion iip>iii the love of God 
and man but unfurtunately after his d> ath its repr sr-ntatiori 
Ijy JSt. Paul, >\hich now passes as Chri.sliaiiily. has been a pure 
repudiation of his religion. The same Mnall-miiidedm*ss which 
led the ancient Jews to make thfir Jehovah a tribal deity 
prompted »St. Paul to make Gud a sectarian one whose mercy 
is available only by them who helievid Christ as God ; thi.s wa.s 
quill.* contradictory to the whole tem^bing of Christ wlio 
preached .salvation for nil men saying "Go thi.s and live ’ in 
other words, Christ taught that man’s highest ahiiling happi- 
ness or Salvation was to be SfCunMl not by ar.y creeii but by 
his change of heart and his life of deeds of love. Christ’s 
beautiful religion noNV in its ]>crvertc*d form c lUnts as its 
followers a large proportion of the hiiiuan race and passes for 
the original religion of Christ, in which he based man’s love 
of God whom he cannot see upon the lo\o of man whom he 
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sees. He taught that (Jod could not bo aorvcd except through 
His children in other words in his teaching the religion of 
deed came before the i)iofesai«)n of croe<l — making its absence 
an essential feature of his religion. We find tliat Christ’s 
teaching summed up in tlic love of God and man is typical 
of what had been preached before him by t he hierarchy of 
prophets of God and teachers of men for the uplift of the 
human race. 

If we find to-day that consMerablo material and moral 
advancement has taken place in Christian countries, its cause 
should be properly attributed to the influence of the unique 
life of Christ ami th-^ exquisitely uplifting nature of his teach- 
ing as recordeil in the G-spdsof his disciples, but not to 
the doctrine of St. Paul whic'.i afi -r all is a base subvor>ion 
of nionotheism, and also cturrary to the law of progress under 
which God 1ms placed Ills universe, w'here man b ‘ing a part 
of it is also pro.,n* ."ing with it lowanls a better and ;i higher 
state and cannot !)•* si itionary how umcli po.vorful adver.so 
infiuences may be ’A»»rking against him. It shall ever change 
his nature, thought and ideas to what is t?vi?r true and real, 
(jiod .shall ever rei.'n in universe as the only One Supreme 
Lord, Uede«*!iu*r and Saviour from eternity to eternity. 

To the seeking heart religion is a thing in the making ; 
so that his religion might not subsequently sutler perversion 
through any wiong lo iching, Christ took particular care in 
exhorting menti)“S<ek and find." W't uutortuuatjly most 
Cliristiaiis because b )ru of (dirisiian jiaroiusor perhaps fora 
lack of imaginaiioii do not feel it their worlhwhil- to seek 
and find by tln inselves. lint there are others who though s > 
circumstanced fi'cl it thoir duty to seek ami find by tlv in- 
selvts \\\\\i are the truth that constitute the religion of m an. 
Though God cannot exactly be found but only His glimpse a 
lilt 0 and though poih ips the contest between the teaching 
of old authoriiy and the tiuding of the seeker of God shall 
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never er;d, }efc as a search for God is a blessing as it 

leads the life of ihe seeker to u still better state, it must not 
cease. Therefore, it is regrettable that rost-Chiist ChrLstiatdty, 
purely begot of the perverse imagination of one nnin and 
afterw.-irds founded upon a /aiih *V>nce delivered to the saints*’ 
and enjoined to be iicld fast for ever as taught in the Bible, 
(Jude Ti) has impeded its further advance. Its upholders have 
little considered that man’s leligion, in which the spiritual is 
largely conceived in the experience of the material, and 
therefore, ever changeable by the advei.t of iii-wer life and 
Rccjuisition of furtlier knowledge, cannnt be held fast for ever. 
For this rofct-f'hrist Christ ianiry has been found to fare badly 
in the gein-ral contest with other religions of the world, which 
rot so hani]iercd arc free to advance with the i ver advancing 
man. Here it may be noted %’ntfr alia that though the 
foundation of the new' religion, set up after the d*ath of 
Christ ami since afsc.cinted with his name dow’n to the jtre-ent 
da}’ fundamentally lies in tin* belief of his virgin bi th and 
lesurreotion after tloath, it is anotnahius that though many 
present day Christians who do not believe in siicli teachings 
yet they have not now the boldness to cease to bo called as 
Christians. 

An Immanent Divinity 

The objective of the whole teaching of Chiist, after ileclar- 
ing that (lod is One (iod and that lie inu^t. be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, was that man, bili.i.tly divine as he is, 
should understand the mystery of his being which is autono- 
mously ca]mble of attaining di\iiiity in a fuller ami y* t fuller 
degree by striving. 'J'herefoie, Chiist taught that man must 
seek the truth to be freed from the bondage of dark nc.'* a or 
ignorance, olil authority, prejudice, etc., ami strive to realize, 
as he himself diil, his own selfhood in divinity. “Know 
thyself” taught the Greek. The Ar)an Rishi in search for 
God after thousands of years meditation in the aclitudc of 
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wilderness discovered and taught that man is not : manhood, 
is Godhood. Thus, as the Greek, the Aryan and the greatest 
Jewish seeker of God arrived atone conclusion; it must be 
true. Therefore, the theory of a special divinity of Christ 
iiills to the ground. 

So, it is proper to think that as countless souls must bo 
saved, many mej^siahs or messengers, Avatars and teachers of 
men must have boon coming from God throughout the ages, 
seeing which in his spiritual vision, both Micah, a Jewish 
prophet and the Aryan Uishis have said their "goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting.** Therefore, the soul 
of every man, seeking the truth, must have many windows 
to let light into it from all sides, ami he will be amazed at 
finding that all the world is full «»f Goii’s glory and goodness. 

As the value of pure gold cannot bo improved by mixing 
some chemical gold with it, and ns the scent of Ho8>ora 
cannot bo impiovml by throw ing some otto over it, So, the hare 
gh»ry of Christ can never bo enhanced by putting a tawdry 
drMi»ory of divinity over him. Christ should be left alone, 
as without it he is unique and oxctdling. 

The objective 

It bi'hoves every ih. iightful rnair not to slave over aud 
waste his valuable time oitgagi-d in the ^rolemical discussion 
about a special Godhood of Christ, but to know that ic is his 
supreme duty to be filled with the inspiration of the life ef 
Christ in his ordinary daily Irfo, and with it to remember 
as a fact tliat he is also a partaker of the nature of God as 
was believed by Christ. 'I he golden rule of huinan conduct, 
as taught by Christ, that love should not uierely be a put 

of inftir*8 life but its whole coiiipi neiit, if acted ujK)n by i very 
man it will also lead him to God and a glorious state like 
him. It is inoi'i‘ sensible to think that llesh will bo made 
Godlike under the iiTO^istible law of progress liian God will 
be made flesh. 



The Ethical Basis of Turning the other Cheek- 

By 

M. S. Srinivasa Sarma,m. a. 

(NatioKial College ^ Trichhiopoly,) 

Carlyle bursts out with his native vehemence and rugged 
emotion saying ‘‘Revenge, my friends, revenge and tho natural 
hatred of scoundrels and the ineradicable tendency to pay 
them what they have merited is for ever more intrinsically a 
correct and even a divine feeling in the mind of every inan.*‘ 
How to deal with the wrong-doer, and what is th'* right atti- 
tude to be takt n towards the crimnal — are tho questions that 
have been the subjHct-mattor of interminable contnuorsios in 
ethical and theological treatises. The traditional rigmarole of 
the three theories of punishment, namely the preventive, the 
educative, and the retributive, does not solve the prohlem ; 
because, every one of them is riddled with internal CJintra- 
dictions and is inherently defective in many respects. 

There are two fundamental points with reference to 
punishment which have to be settled in didinite term-s at the 
outset. Punishment generally means the infliction on the 
wrong-doer of something unpleasant, wlinth by his jjtl’ence he 
is held to deserve. If this be this case, the questions to be 
decided are, first, what exactly is meant hy ‘Meserve” and 
secondly, why it is right to inflict on tho man wliat he 
deserves. 

The pivotal principle of all social life and tho most en- 
during and invariable element in the Cfmsciousness of moral 
obligation is to be found in the virtue of justice. One of the 
most pressing problems in connection with justice is the nature 
and purpose of punishment or punitive justice as it is called. 
The action of the wrung doer threatens to set at nought the 
social good and the majesty of the I^aw ; and ihercrorc it 
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becomes imperative that som*? curLailment of his liberties by 
way of imprisonment or some other form of punishment should 
be ejected at once and without fail, before this bad practice 
becomes a precedent and establishes itself as a rule. 'I'hat is 
to say, punishment ultimately is the vindication of the law 
when it is violated. But does punish nient really vindicate the 
worth and authority of I-aw ? No, it certainly d ios not do 
that. What it does is simply to prove that disobedience does 
not pay, and not that it is wrong and immoral The puni.sh- 
uieiit only points to the wrong doer that he is living in a 
system, the nature of which is so opposed to his aims that if 
he tries to realise ihcni, he will earn not success but disaster. 
Therefore, punishiiieiit by itself can never vindicate the autho- 
rity of Law i e, its right to be obeyed ; what it ri'afy estab- 
lishes is its capacity to make disubedience iinpru lent and 
painful. Thu.s 1 1 deterniiiie if punishment is really de.-Berving, 
we must first fix and justify the s\stein of i»urpuses niid rights 
to inaiiilain which puniAhinent exi.*)ls to iiicet cases of violation. 

In Christ’s leaching we have the most praiseworthy and 
nniquely elfective method of treating the wruiig-doer whic.! 
(linpeiises \Nilh punishiiieiit, hut which is a more potent and 
Certainly Ic.-s violent inelhod than piinisliment fur bringing 
huine lu the mind of the wiung doer the evil nature of his ac* 
lion and making him respect the system of rights without 
wliieh life cannot bo lived. Christ has the supreme and 
uiiM vailed insiglil to realise that punishment is retrospective 
and deals only with the past and that it is the duly of the 
dispenser of justice to consider the etVi ct of punishment on 
the wrong-door, lie came not to destroy, but to fulfil, lie 
prop..ses to furmiilale a Formative method winch will undo 
the wrong done, educate aud reform the wrong doer, remove 
the rancour in the man against whom the otfeiicc was per|>o- 
trated and give an opportunity to him and resume his life 
in a belter and a more chastened spirit. 
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Jesus Christ iu his ‘^Scriuun on the Mount’* boldly pro- ^ 
claims that the right and appropriate treatment of the criminal 
is certaiiily not the method ot retribution. **An eye for an 
eye” comes out of the spirit of vengeance, betrays barbarity, 
and is an insult to hunuinity. Nor does he seem to be much 
fascinated by. and therefore in a mood to underline and 
emphasise the value and importiince of, the doctrine of mere 
passive non resistance, nor even the more active principle 
of returning good for evil. ‘I'he ideal of non resistance is 
something negative, morally neutral and colourless in itself ; 
it has no positive content. Lhit morality is aflirmation : it 
is always active doing and never a jussive aeqiiiescenci*. 
Again, all moralists all over the world have rightly waxed 
eloquent over the nobility of cliiracter that forgfts the evil 
done, and dues good in return. I’liere is of course an in- 
effable sweetness and a transmuting go idm'ss in such a 
conduct which usually sueceetls in njdifiing the degtuierate 
by a living example. Hut Christ wants t.> go deeper and 
get at the root jjrinciples that make jm sible all forms of 
high moral living. He is out to establish a startlingly novel 
and a refreshingly original inetliud of j)rocedure to be adoj)ted 
towards the wrong-doer which wonhl at the saino lime point 
out to us the secret spring of all sjiiritual life. For the 
boldiio.ss of its conception and for the {)rofiin>ijty of its valiit*, 
it is jxjrhaps urijiarallelod in the history of morals. 1 1 is 
reasoning is as simple a.s it is pc.rfeet. 1 1 is confiding faith 
in the essential goodness of human nature au l his irrepressible 
optimism which gives him courage to set up his standard 
as an inspiring ideal mark him out as a siijierb and uii- 
cquallLMl teacher of moral jMiiicipIes, 

'Jho wrong-doer is avowedly an aggre.ssor. His actions arc 
openly anti social and clearly infringe on the rights of others ; 
and in dealing with him Christ ndvi.so8 us to adojjt the 
sjiccific and active procedure of making the aggressor 
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^ndjjrstand that we have no objection to his carrying his 
aggression even further than he has proposed. This is the 
meaning of his moral imperative “whosoever shall smile thee 
on thy right check, turn to him the other aho”. 

Now, let us try to analyse the statement and realise its 
implications. What is punishment ? Nobody to-day is so 
inconsiderate as to declare that punishment is an end in 
itself; it is only a means to an end. The underlying Mea 
in all punishment is as was pointed out earlier, the intlictiun 
of pain in any form with a view to the restoration of the 
moral order which has been violated by the ciimc. • Tho 
moral order and the social will embody themsclvos in th^' 
form of laws ; and these laws should be operative and elfeC' 
tive if society should exist. A crime is always a viulaiion 
of the social will; and the social will vindic:it»*s iis.lf and 
establishes its majesty by intlicting piinisbmoiit on ili.j 
doer. Otherwise, individual ami social life would u-evn* 
impossible. This is the demaml of justice as urdin.uiiv 
understood and universally practised. 

What does Ciirist propose to teach in asking us to turn 
the other cheek y Our rights ami privileg. s, our pu-ses>i.jiis 
and projiorties, though resident in us indivi.lually arc ro.iliy 
social in signilicance ; they derive value aii<l meaning only 
because they are recognised as sueli by society. So/ial roco 
niiion, therefore, is the true source of the value ai.d vaii.iitv 
of our individual rights and personal possessions. Hence 
if the crimnal steals, he has violated not the will of this or 
that individual whose properly he takes away, but the will 
of the community. 'I'herefore it is that the state through 
its system of criminal laws enforces the punishment which 
is a kind of safety-valve for the righteous indignation ot 
the society. But Christ strikes a thoroughly different and 
novel note here. What is the attitude of the man \\ ho wThti 
he is struck on one cheek feels inclined to turn the other ? 
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This is certainly an unusual inotho I. Is it due to moniontafy > 
helplessness or inherent impotence ? Or is it the inevitable 
effect of a paralysing fatalism ? It is evidently none of 
these. 

This unusual frame of mind is the result of a correct 
perspective of one’s own life and a perfectly right insight 
into the essence of moral living. The man who has been 
struck on one cheek has hitherto felt really and in earnest 
that his chock was safe from assault ; but now he has lost 
tha| feeling as he finds this privilege of freedom from assault 
denied to him hy this assailant. Under these circumstances, 
an ordinary man woulil grow indignant and have recourse to 
extreme penalties, i^iit not so the man who turns the oilier 
cheek. He is so friendly, so liroiherly and so genuinely social 
by training and teii4MM*ament that he can have no real joy 
in his possessions unless his enjoyment of them is frei?!y re- 
cognised hy all and willingly acquiesed in by every individual. 
His readiness to turn the other che»fk thus implies a most sub- 
lime form of the feeling of brotherhooil which is without doubt 
more comprcdiensivc and more profound than the spirit of the 
ordinary citizen which exhibits itself in the ilemand for justice 
as commonly understood. This is exactly the fulfilment of 
the law, the perfecting of morality. 'J’he alchemy of this 
attitude is .so powerful and effective that it reveals to t|i(> 
olfeud'*r the aiiti-so Mal nature of his wrougHloing in such an 
emphatic ami tolling way that it naturally shocks him into a 
bettor life. 

Quite an eii'IIess n riih *r of objcctioii.s could bo raised 
|K)iriting out the utter impracticability of this teaching ami 
the absolute futility of this suggostiuii oven if it could be put 
into j»ractico. It must, however, bo rcali.sod that Christ never 
intended to lay do.vu a la v to be blindly and uncritically 
ob(;yed in all case.s ; his aim was to make u masterly analysis 
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of the essence of moral goodness and reveal in distinct terms 
the innermost secrets of the virtue of justice, and to inspire 
by a noble living example the true spirit which ought always 
to vivify our moral attitude on each occasion of aggression 
against ourselves. Ilia teaching is, therfore, the culininating 
point of the gradually growing moral consciousness. It mu-*t 
be carefully borne in mind that the conimandnient of Jesus is a 
personal ideal— an ideal intended for the imlividual — an ide.il 
wh.ch is magnificent and grand but which, at the same time 
is impossible f*'r the whole society to fo!lo.v collectively an 1 
immediately, beeause the indivi»luals constituting it are at 
different levies of mural ami spiritual development ; hut on 
that account the ideal does not lube its value, 

Cioodnoss of character is after all the hard achievement of th-i 
indiviilual ; in the last analNsi", tho moral life is fs-mtiilly a 
piTsoiial Iifo ; no om* can perform the moral task fur aiiutlvT ; 
each sliotild work out his uwn salvilion; self-develupmcnt is 
only through [Koson J effort; ami a true self ilevelujiuient 
is an indisjjensable anticedeiiL comlition to train onestjf to 
become a sNilling il * voice to the ^ubliIne iilcal in *ulea:e-l in 
the Sermon on the Muunt. The secret of this doi’irine consists 
ill establishing an indissoluble connection between in iividual 
perfection ami .-ocial uplift. The life of the self is e\\»:iude'l 
ami made right in exact proportion to the degree of realisation 
of the Social good. The problem of justice from tho stand 
point of Killies res ruuiul the discovery and enligiiteiunent 
of the individual v. ho is in a pruCO>s of linding him-elf amid.-t 
circumstances mure or less adverse, d here could cerrainly 
be no social jinibleui if every man eiijoyel opp rtunities 
essential to his c .mpli*te sclf-cxpiossion as an organic ineinb r 
of the society. Ihe id al most powerfully ipiiekeii' us to 
realise what is potential in each of us. It is the proph cy 
and the revelulion ol what the actual is iu its essence *‘A 
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map of the world” says Oscar Wilds, **that does not includo 
UtO}iia is not worth even glancing at, for it leaves out the one 
country at ^Yhich huniuiiity is always landing. And when 
humanity lands there, it looks out, and seeing a better coun- 
try, sets sail. Trogress is the realisation of Utopias”. 



The Hound of Heaven 


By 

Hirendra Nath Dutt 

FRIENDS: — Many of you may be familiar with Francis 
I’hoinpson’s **The Hound of Heaven,’* It ia, in Fome ways, a 
remarkable poem and was publiMhed in the first decade of this 
Century. I came to it however, very late, being directed 
thither by a reference in Evelyn Underhill’s “Myiiticism”. 

To start with, the Hound of Thompson’s jioem bears no 
sort of affinity to the pair of red-eyed mastiffs which, as we find 
in the Rig-Veda^ guard the portals c»f Paradise and bar the 
entry of the wicked into Heaven : In fact it does not belong to 
the genus ‘‘ennis” at all. None the-less we find this ‘‘Hound 
of Heaven” relentlessly pursuing its quarry, “without haste 
but without rest,” still following him with deliberate spetd, 
with majestic greed, — “with unhurrying chase and unperturbed 
pace.” 

Meanwhile the Victim — 

Flii s Him down the nights and down the days : 

Flies Him down tlie arches of the years 
Flies Him down the labyiinthine ways 
Adowii Titanic glooms of chasmed fears. 

But the Hound steadliy gains on him “though across the 
niergent of the World he tied,” lu despair, the victim first 
seeks all inannor of human aid to shield himself — 

He pleaded, outlaw-wise 

By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 

Trollised with intertwining charities ; 

• # ♦ 

But, if one little casement parted :wide, 

The gust of His approach would ctash it to. 
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pAiling human holp, the victim, as a last resort, draws 
agninst Him the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. But, 

“Nature, poor step-dame, cannot sl.ike his drouth. 

Never did any milk of hors once bless 
His thirsting month.** 

Seeing at last that there was no escape ami that *hia days 
had crackled and gone up in smoke* — and finding that 
“Now of that long pursuit, 

Conies on at hand the bruit.” 

Anil that he “is defenceless utterly” the victim surrenders 
and says : — 

‘ Naked I wait Thy love’s iiplifteil stroke ! ” 

— the fang of the Ifniiiid spoken of as love’s upliftedstroko ! 
Yes, for, ns yon must already have appreciatoil, 'riiompson’s 
poem is an allegory of “the reniorsel« ss, tireless seeking and 
following of the soul by the Divine Life to whom it will not 
surrender ; — the inexorable nnward sweep of the tremendous 
“Lover” hunting the separated spirit, strange, piteous, futile 
thing that flees Him and will not realise — 

“Whom wilt thou fiml to love ignobb? thee 
Save Me, save only Me ?” 

— not the spiritual allegory of the self’s rpiest of adored llcn- 
litv but its obverse — the allegory of Reality’s rpicst of the 
unwilling self, typifying the idea of tin? lovc-chaso of the 
human spirit rushing in torr«»r from tin* over-powering presence 
of Cod, but followed, sought, and coiupiereil in the end 
(Underhill), t hough from the first the spirit had an inkling 
of the truth, though he knew (as Thompson puts it), 

Tho’ He knew //w love who followed 
Yet was he sore ailread 

Lest having Him he iniist have naught hi'side. 

But now "that Voice is roun«l him 

Take a bursting sea” a^d addresses him thus : 
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*iAnd is Thy earth so marred 
Shattered in shard on shard ? 

No — not at all — 

‘‘All which thy chilrVs mistake 

Fancied as lost. I have stored for thee at Home 

Rise, clasp My hand and Come !’* 

For— “Ah ! fondest blindest weakest 
I am He whom thou seckest*’ — 

however blindly, however ^,'ropingly, through the ages, 

Francis Thompson was anticipated in the l^th Century 
by a Christian mystic, Mechthild of Magileburg who heard 
the voice of Goil saying to her ; — 

•‘I chased thee, for in this was my pleasure. I caj)lured 
• ••thee, for this was my desire. I bound ihi»»‘, ami I rejoice in 
thy bonds ; I have wounded thee, that thou mayst bo uniteil 
to Me. If I gave thoo Mows, it was that 1 might be possessed 
of thoc.” 

In this country wo have ti e sainu idea in pomo of the love- 
lyrics of Chandulas ami Vidyapati who lived five hundred 
years ago and were tho two Dioscuri of the Kais?/nfa dawn. 
The wonderful songs of these ‘‘miiiiiie singers*' of the holv 
spirit are, as you know, still an inspiration to the spiiitually 
minded in Hengul who follow the lilndti cult. I shall try to 
tninslato a verse rr two of theirs. li is Ad, the timid 
neophyte, speaking “Ah ! Krisna may not, must not touch 
me. He is so rough and rampant Mon Dieu lam terribly 
afmid.” And when Sri Kiismi has possessed her hv main force, 
.die cries out in agony to h* r maidens “Oh Dear : Dear ! what 
a night of pain I What trepidation ! Whai tribulation What 
ruthless hustlingH — ns if Ho would drain my very life out of me, 
Never more— Oh ! never, never! •' 'I he liUiUnllui Madliava 
of Uup Ooswumi puts the sjiine iilea nilhor more ilolioately 
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DLariya parijjand^zgunam Sundara I JfoAa mandira 
tiivian vasasi Taha Taha rundhaai baliyam Jaha Jdha 
cliaidA palaemhL 

**0h Keautiful One j Thou lodgest in my heart. For fear 
of Thee, in whatever quarter I fly, Thou bring’st me back by 
tnnin force !', Pam not unaware that the poets here have — in 
common with other mystics, both in the East and the West- 
made use of phrases and images, tinged into roseate hue by 
eroticism. But it should be noted that such images, though 
'they had indeed once been sensuous are here anointed and 
ordained to holy office, carried up, transmuted and endowed 
with a radiant purity — an intense and spiritual life.* 

Be that as it may, we may be sure that those who fly from 
the Divine embrace, are really outlaws, rebel souls, abnormal 
and perverse. The human spit it being an etnanation of the 
Divine Spirit — Man being made in His image or ns an 
American writer has quaintly phrased it. -the Ego-man being 
a reflection of the Ego-Ciod, the Infinite Individuality- there is 
a natural affinity between the two and therefore the self who 
resists the pull of spiritual gravitation, who makfs a point of 
avoiding the touch of Kfornity— is an cxc -ption to the general 
rule. 8o the belter and the truer version of the Krisna- 
and'Kadha legend says that Radha, ns soon as she has the 
good fortune of casting her eyes on 8ri Krbna is smitten with 
His ineffable charms—* 

Faliilahi raga nnyana-ravga-chela. 
and feels that love, half-human and half-rlivine, about which 
a Christian mystic (Certru<le Moro) has spoken— 

"Never there was or can there be imagined such a love as 
there is between a humble soul and Thee." 
and the words that come to Kadha*s lips are 

“Oh Love ! I give myself to Thee, Thine ever, Thine to 
be" and she cries out almost in the phrases of St. John of the 
Cross 
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'•May it please Thee to unite me to Thyself, making my 

Soul 

Thy bride ; I will rejoice in nothing till I am in Thine 

arms.” 

This is a familiar mystic exporic^nce, as we may know from 
St. Catharine who has expatiated on her “Companionship with 
liOvo Divine” and from Sns<», the Servitor of the Eternal 
Wisdum^ who, though a man says in womanly accents : — 

“What shall keep me back ? To- da} 1 shall embrace you, 
even as iny burning heart desires to do'* 

For, as has been truly pointed out — “Love is the King’s 
highway which leads man back to the country of the S.-ul 
which in this country we name “Hrindabana ” and the aspiration 
of the Lover of God is to puur out greater and greater Z"i'e 
to the object of his devotion. This adoration 1 m» it. notetl, 
being not a negativity but a positive and tlaming outpour of 
the Soul. 

As we say in liengali, a single palm is insuAicient to raise 
a clap. Krisna on Ilia part f'*els an intense longing tor me-.^t- 
iiig Hadhn. This was inevitable, for, as Kumi has tol«i us — 
‘When the love of God arises in thy heait without eloubt 
God also feels love for thee,* 

« « « 

When in ilii* heart the lightning spark of love arises 
he sure this love is wiproeafeif in that heart. This is finely 
put by Mcohthild of Magilebeig ; — 

“The endless love that was without beginning, and is and 
shall bo for ever. And with this our good Lord said full 
blissfully,- Lo ! how that I loved thee • • * 

Oh Sonl ! before the WoJd vuis, I longed for thee ami thou 
for Me. Even as from everlasting thou hast loved thyself— 
BO from everlasting th«ni hast loved Me. rherefore, when 
our two desires unite, Love shall be fulfilled.” We long for 
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the Absolute’* sajs Koj'ce, “only in so far as in us the 
Absolute also loii^s.” 

“(Hid needs mini” says Eckhart. ‘Mt is Love calling to 
Love” 

As one writer on Mysticism has put it — ‘‘The never-ending 
wonder is that (lod is indescribably iullot love fur llis creature. 
If only man would recognise how greatly he is sought by 
tiod” ! (.linara judas’s Nature of Mysticism p. 13). But is this 
roally to be wnndoretl at, seeing that God is love — not 
oiily Tower and Wisdom? lie is no doubt Omnipotent and 
Omniscient — sweetly and mightily ordering all things — 
I fihanivUt, Yafa-tatthato vyathidltai — but as Emerson 
points out, His essi nce is Low. 'Ibis “rippling title of Love, 
which flows secrerly from God into the Soul ami draws it 
mightily back to its .'■ource,"—* ‘‘thi> mutual attraction is calltMl 
‘‘Hi vine Osmosis*’ in the literature of mysticism, wlnTt hy a 
“mysterious ‘give and take is set* up between the Finite and 
the Infinite Life, which presently brings together the two 
lovers — God and the iSoiiI— into a joyful room when they speak 
miioh of love.*’ 

This is spoken of as Knnja-Kreera by thi* T»engal Vaisnavas 
and ia led up to by what the Christian speaks of as “oiison.” 
Surn'mbT is its secret, a personal surrender, not only of finit** 
to Infinite but of briile to Bridegroom, — of heart to flenit. 

So Mira, the queenly lover of Mewar sa\s in her ecstasy : 

‘‘A/em to Giridhar Gopal Dusra na Koi, jalce sira 
mayur-mulxit mero putt stti, 

— “He whose crest is adorned with the peacock plume. 
He Verily is my Iji IovmI.” ‘TIius is love fulfilled and union 
achieved by the Lover with the Ih loved. 'I’herehy he or shall 
we say she attains a new strat'in of (JoiiJ'ciousnoss, for the 
definition and description of which there are no human wonls. 
As Ons|;enskie [Kunts out in his ‘'New Model of the Universe,” 
mystical senbalioiii (which the lover now experiences) are 
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sensatioDR of which \\c sometimes a foretaste in love *^ex/* 
but those seiisutions, though of the same category as the 
sciisatiuiis of love, sire infinitely higher an<l more complex and 
the lover, who orst\^hile iiiscerne<l in the visage of the Hound 
of H» »ivi 11 iinphic ihle and inexurabh- areed and gluttony — 
nuw disc(i\ers in Him the winsouie iiini adorable lineaments of 
the Hi* loved. 



Interpretation of some Vedanta Sutras 
Considered- 

By 

K. R. Srinivasiinqar 

The life nnd soul of a phiIoso{3hy doubtless consist in its 
iiiliHrent phistioity sufficient to admit of development, growth, 
modification, reinterpretation according to changing circums- 
tunf'es. But when it is thus inodiReil nnd re.interpreted, it 
must bo unninbiguoiisly recognised ns a modificatim^ a quali^ 
fied form^ nn altered interpret t tv of the original version, 
rhere is nothing deri)gati»ry in this procedure cither to the 
greatness of the origin il philosopher or to the genius of him 
who la'er on modifies it. On the other hand it distinctly re- 
dounds to the glory of botli the master and the disciple. Such 
was the procedure adopted hy ail the ancient teachers and com- 
mentatiu’S, especially of tlio Advaira system. Why should 
not thouglit develop beyond Saihkara ? Have not various 
schools L'rown out of his system profehsedly differing from his 
conclusions on vital points ? And yet we find that later com- 
iiieiit itors have fonglu shy of acknowledging their differences 
fr>un ^amkara and have t ied to fither their own views upon 
him. Of nolle else is this truer than of Appaiyya Uiksita, 
a prolific wiiler and coinmeutator of Advaita philosophy and 
of no other part of his teaching than of his doctrine of salva- 
tion. 

Appaiyya is an enthusiastic upholder of Advaita and its 
nirg until' J IfA. lie h is written a critique upon Srikantha’s 
Sivudvaita in which he undertakes to prove in a most pains- 
taking manner the id> ntity of that author's doctrine with 
niifjuvfivjda. He clearly recognises and states in many 
jjlfic* s that d' parture on the path of the gods {archiradimar- 
ga) does nob belong to the "Knowers of Brahman without 
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attributes” who desire final release. This departure etc., be- 
longs only to those who desire gradual release (Krama-mukti) 
as well aa to those who meditate on Saguna Brahman desir- 
ing Iswarahood. lie also admits that the knowledge of Nir~ 
gnna Brahman {Nirgiina Vidya) embodies the truth and 
that the knowledge of Saguna Brahman is valuable only as 
a prefiaratv^n for the form«.‘r. bringing about, as it is believed 
to do. mental purity, firmness, and the power to conoentrate 
on Nirgiiva Brahman, It is thus intended only for the 
dull-witte*! ones who otherwise, not having sufficient strength 
of mind to contemplate the nirguivi, may foolishly take 
to it and thus lainl themselves iii destruction. 

Yet admitting all thi-s ami much mure be.sides, somehow at 
the very last moment Appaiyya’s ingi‘nuity betakes it.-self to 
twisting .^ailikara ami fatliering upon him the view of release 
that oven by those wlm practice nirgauft vi(bj>K only 
hood with attributes is attained in the first instance, while 
oneness with being Comes only after the final re- 

lease of all [sarwurauhii). This may certainly be an improve- 
ment upon ^aiiiUara, liowever untenable on the Samkarite 
premises. But why the elaborate attempt to make it apjiear 
as ^:iiiikar;i’s own vie w of release ? Such nn attempt Appaiyya 
undertakes both in his Sivaiiivita Xirnaya as well as 
in his i^iddanta Irsha Sangralvi. 

The general arguments of Appaiyya in both these works 
in support of his contention and their philosophical tenability 
I have already examined else w here. ‘ 1 have al.*<o shown there- 
in how’ the classic Advaitic thinkers give the lie direct to 
Appaiyya on this point. Here I shall confine myself to an 
cxamiimlion of Appaiyya’s appeal to ?amkarii (in both the 
works mentnmed above) in support of his peculiar position 

1. Vide rroceedingn of t/ie Ind, Phil, Congress, \\}SS : 
Symposium on “Serva Mukti”. 
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regarding the nature of release. His appeal is to a number of 
passages in Sanikara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
and to these we shall now advert one by one. Thereafter, I 
shall briefly try to gather Saiukara’s own view from several 
other passages in the Sutras themnelvcs. 

(i) I. iii. 14 etc. (Daharadhikarana) 

The question in this adliikarana is whether the small 
either in the heart, which is to be sought for and understood, 
refers to elemental ether or the individual soul or the highest 
self. Sanikara of course maintains the Sutra kara’s view that 
it refers to the highest Lord only (Parameshwara) for this 
reason (amongst others , that a subsequent passage in the 
Upnnishad fiscribcs to the “small ether” such qualities as free, 
ness from sin, from oltl age, from death and grief, from hunger 
and thirst, possession of true desires, true purposes etc. quali- 
ties which arc only ascribable to tho Self — the highest self. 
And Snmkara concludes in I, iii, 19, by saying that when the 
unreal nature of the individual soul is dissolved by true know- 
ledge, its true state in which it is one with tho highest lord 
and distinguished by freedom from sin and similar attributes 
would become manifest. Appaiyya exults over this pasj^age 
and says that it supports his view that niryuna vidya even 
according to Samkara leads to identity with Parameswara.'^ 
We must remember, however, that Samkara is able to explain 
and reconcile the several seemingly contradictory passages of 
the Upanishads only by having recourse to his three-fold con- 
ception of Brahman as nirtjuna and saguna, as Uiianya” 
garbha as Virat. “J3y skilfully ringing the changes on a 
higher and a lower doctrine*’ Samkara "somehow manages to 
find room for whatever” the Upanishails have to say.* Now 

2. Bluisyakuro ati spasiam muktasya saguneswara 

bhavupfUtim aha. 

3. Thibcaut's trans. of S. B, Vol. I. p. ccxxiii. 
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there is no doubt that in the passage in question Samkara is 
talking of mukti as equality* with Iswara and not identity 
with Brahman ; but the question is whether the said passage 
supports Appaiyya’s contention that even the meditators upon ^ 
Nirguna Brahman attain only identity with Iswara (Iswar- 
aikya) and not oneness with the being of Brahman (Brahmha- 
bhava) as the immediate fruit of their release. Now the 
passage in question itself says nothing about the problem 
whether it refers to t^agiinopasana or nirgunopaaana but 
from various other passages we arc able to determine that 
Samkara, in this as well ns in all passages where lordship and 
other powers and qualities arc mcntioneil intends to refer 
only to the fruit of meditation on the qualified Brahman. Two 
sueh passages may bo referrc«l to (HI. iii. 39 and IV, iii 14). 
In the latter passage especially, discussing the question, to 
what sphere, tlieu, do the aeripbiiral texts about the soul’s 
going refer to ? Samkara oxplioitly states : “And where the 
soul's going is spoken of in a chapter treating of Brahman (and 
ho here refers to various Upanishadic passages®) such attri- 
butes as 'Vamani'*, i. e. Leader of blessings and 'Satyakaiiia* 
having true wi.shns, show that there the qualified Brahman 
ha.s to be meditated upon and to that Brahman the soul can 
go. Passages which are, if possible, still nmre explicit on the 
point arc to be found in IV, iv, 16-17 and 11. In the last* 
Samkara says that “Lordly power is valid only for the qualified 
state” and if it is anywhere luciitioiied in connection with 
ninjiLnavidyfi, it is “only in order to glorify the knowledge of 
the (unqualified) plenitude, and it therefore presents itself 
as constituting the friiite of qualified knowledge*. In Sutra 16, 

4 . Not identity with Iswara, be it noted, as Appaiyya 

assumes. 

5. Chapter IV. 15, 6 ; IV. 10, 5 ; VIIL 6, 5 ; VIII. 1, 1 ; 
IV. 15. 3. 

6. Tfaibeaut, Vol. II, p. 400. 
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commenting upon tho absence of all specific cognition, 
Samkara says that it refers only to deep sleep and final release 
as identity with Brahman. Those passages, on the other 
hand, which describe lordly power refer to an altogether dif^. 
ferent condition, which, is an abode where qualified know- 

ledge produces its results^. 

2. I. iv. 16-17 et seq. [Jagadvdchitvadhikarana) 

This passage also, taki'U by Appaiyya as one in his favour, 
also refers to tho fruit of meditation on Brahman as wardimj 
off all evilf ohiaivintj pre-eminenre among all beings^ sover- 
eignty^ supremacy, and so clearly r fors to Sugunavitlya, 
especially as the passage explicitly deals with Brahman as the 
maker of the world and of pers nis which is evidently tho 
lotver Brahman. In the next sutra, however, Samkara, refer- 
ring to the state of deey) sleep, states that tho soul in this 
state becoinoa i^ne with the highest Brahman which, by the 
characterstics mentioned in connection with it such ns the 
removal of all upadA IS, can mean none other than nivguna 
Brahman.^ 

3. II. 3. 43. etc. seq. (Amsadhikarand) 

In this passage again, there are references to Parameswara. 
But one thing must be clearly noted. Terms like nirguna 
and saguna, rarameswara etc. do not occur in Vedanta- 
sutras themselves which speak only of Brahman^ parah, taU 
parama.tman, parabrahman etc. It is Samkara who, as we 
have seen, arlopting the distinctions between Saguna & 
nirguna, higher and lower Brahman, goes on interpreting 
the Sutras as suits his purpose. Where the text speaks of 
Brahman as transcending all qualities and redation, Nirguna 
Brahman is taught. Where, on the other hand attributes 
such as All-knowingnrss, Rulership of the world, direct rela- 
tion to individual souls such as that of master to. servant etc., 
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are found, it is the Lower Brahman — the highest Lord 

Pammestoara. Accordingly ihisadhihcranff, which speaks of the 
soul as being a part (whether of Bvnhman or the Lord it does 
not say) is interpreted by Sainknra as purporting to say that 
the soul is a part of the Lord for the obvious reason that in 
the undifferenced and attributoless Brahman we can*t conceive 
of parts, but this by itself does not in any way support 
Appaiyya's contention regarding the nature of final release. For 
Sainkara has a high place for t ho Lord also in his system. 
And as regards the further cuntention that Sainkara here re- 
futes the view that those who attain release would, as parts 
of Iswara^ undergo greater suffering and pain since Iswara 
himself is to he supposed as experiencing the misery of all, 
and thus indirectly t'St iblishes the view thcat release is the 
attainment of the Ufiture of Parameawara^ we must point out 
that Sainkara is careful enough in his use of words and does 
not refer to tlie reloase«l souls »is thoa ? who have obtained the 
nature of the Lord or Iswara, His own wonis in stating the 
imrvapaksa are : ^'tatascha tatprdptindm^ m ihattaram dak- 
ham prapnaydV^ 'I’he *'tat** here evidently mean.'? *'Br ihman*^ 
ns in ^'iat Hvam asi”. And Sainkara himself, who holds 
that the soul’s undergoing pain is rIso only imafjhiary due 
to nescienrr. says, at tlie end of his comment iry on Sutni 46 : 
“Accordingly the Vedanta texts teach that when the soul’s 
individual state, due to nescience, is sublatod it beco.nes 
l>rahmaii,“Thoii art that etc.”. Why th' ii shouM he have enter- 
tained at all the piirvapakska that if the s« id is i»art of the 
Lonl, it would have to experience greater misery which would 
necessarily attack to the Lord etc ? This is not diflicult to un- 
derstand, because he has admitted that the soul may 7i(^u; in a 
sense be looked upon ns a part of the Lord, as it were ; if so, 

9. “ rhose who obtain that” ; Thibeaut translates this 

phrase as ”they who obtain Brahman'* : Ibid, Vol. I. p. 63. 
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it might be thought that the released soul might, as such a 
part of Iswara^ experience greater misery — and this view 
Samkara explicitly refutes in this passage, so that on the whole 
this passage may be looked upon as a refutation of, instead of 
a support for, the doctrine of IswaraUya, Or it is open to us 
to think that the passage applies to Saguna Mukti as such in 
which case there would be no trouble at all Finally it is 
possible that. Samkara may have meant by Isuara nothing else 
than Parabiahman, which he sometimes does. Appaiyya says 
that the word should not be interpreted in some way so as to 
mean pure intelligence. l>ut in the passage under considera- 
tion, the actual words of Samkara are “Kimuta Vishaya shu- 
nyadatmaiionyaddha sthwantaraiiiapashyato nityaclfiitanya 
matrasuarupa seyti'*, 

4. Ill, ii, 1, etc. seq. (SandhyadhikaranaY 
In sutra 5 of this adhikarana, it is stated that by strenuous 
meditation on the ‘jiarah* — the highest Lord, as Samkara inter- 
prets it — the equality of attributes, which till then was existing 
in the individual soul hidden by the veil of nescience, would 
become manifest in the soul, and the soul would obtain lordly 
powers etc. It is difficult to see in what way this passage can 
lend sii})port to Appaiyya’s contention of nirguna vidya lead- 
ing to Isuaraikya, for it manifestly deals with sagunopasava 
as is evident from the words which Appaiyya himself quotes 
"I'hat again which is hidden is manifested to some persons 
who, having their ignorance dispelled by strenuous meditation 
on Paramenwtir a, fiitiiin (XTfcction by the grace of the Lord.'® 
And as if to distinguish liiis kind of release from the advai- 
tin’s true rnlease — obtained by nirgunavidya — in sutras 7 to 9 
of the same section where the question of Suskupti is discuss- 
ed, iSamkara maintains that the soul, in deep sleep becomes 

10. Sivadvaitfi Nirnaya : edited by Prof. S. S. Surya- 
iiarayana bastri (Madras University) p. 118« 
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united with Brahman and awakes also from Brahman. In 
this connection Samkara entertains an interesting purva^ 
pakaha that the soul which awakes— i.o., returns from Brah- 
man — is not the same soul, but either the Lord or some other 
soul, and, refuting this contention, he concludes by saying 
that the soul which rises cannot bo the Lord or some other 
soul. Is there no moral in this f Anyhow, it is clear from 
this that the soul in deep sleep becomes merged in Brahman 
but not in the Lord and niy question is if even in deep sleep 
which is known as Avantara mukti the soul becomes merged 
in Brahman only, how shall we say that after true enlighten- 
ment has dawned, it attains identity only with the Lord ? 

5. IV. iv. 5-7 (Brahinadhikarana) 

In this section, the sutrakara himself discusses the whole 
question whethi r the released sou! manifests itself with specilio 
qualities belonging to the Lord’s nature or as pure intelligence 
— siiddlui chaitanya, i. e, pure oonsciousneas. Hence if in 
f^anikara’s comnioiitary on those sutras we cannot find support 
for A|)pai\ya's view foisted upuii him, then we may take it for 
granted that Saiiikara does not countenance any such absurdity 
as nirganavidya leading to lawaraikya immediately, 
Appaiyya cleverly manages his references to these sutras in a 
way which can only ho characterised as a bold attempt at 
auppreaaia veri and aaggeatio falsL The sutrakara, Vyasa- 
Ihidarayana, first states two views— that of Acharya Jaimini 
who holds that the soul manifests itself with specific qualities 
like freeness from sin and saiyakama, aatya samkalpaetc.^ and 
that of Acharya Aiidulomi who believes that it manifests itself 
as pure intelligiMjcc aiul finully reconciles the two views by say- 
ing that since scripture hohls both views regai-ding the 
ultimate state of the soul, there is no contradiction between 
them. It may exist in both forms, according to its will and 
pleasure— this seems to be the sutrakara’s opinion. Now 
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Siimkara has nothing to say particularly about the first, 
Jaimini’s view — he simply states it explaining what the ^refer. 
ence and the rest’ in that sutra (5th} meaiiH, Hut in commenting 
upon the second, — Audulomi’s view, he writes in a manner 
that leaves not even the shadow of a doubt regarding the fact 
that he is therein expounding his own view. '^Although the 
text enumerates different qualities'* he writes, *'such as freeness 
from sin etc., these qualities rest only on fanciful conceptions 
due to ditfcrence of words \ for what the text intimates is only 
absence in general of all qualities such as sin and the rest. 
Intelligence alone constitutes the nature of tho Self and hence 
it is proper to conclude that it manifests itself in a nature 

consisting of that only Qualities, on the other hand, such 

as having true wishes”, because they depend ‘ on the connexion 
with limiting adjuncts*', cannot constitute the true nature 
of the self, as intelligence does 

Who can mistake this passage for anything else but a state- 
ment of f^anikara's own view though he concludes the passage by 
saying ‘This is the view of the teacher Auduloini”? This belief 
is strengthened especially by tho fact that after stating 
Badarayana’s view reconciling the two positions Sanikara does 
not say what his o^vn view in the matter is. If there is still 
any doubt in the matter it is cleared by Sainkara’s commeu- 
tary on subsequent sutras 10-12 where he discusses whether 
the released soul possesses a body or not, stating again the 
views of two thinkers, Badari who says no, and Jaimini 
who says, yes. After stating Jaimini's view at the very 
beginning of his commentary on the 11th sutra .^amkara 
comments independently : ''The capability of optionally 
multiplying one’s self is indeed, mentioned in the knowledge 
which refers to Brahman as devoid of qualities, but this 
lordly po^ver which is valid only for the qualified state is 
there mentioned only in order to glorify the knowledge of 
TT Thibeaut, Vul. II, p. 409. ” 
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the (unqualified) plenitude ; and it therefore presents itself 
as constituting the fruit of qualified knowledge, ‘‘which 
means (according to Thibcaut) that we are entitled to view 
that passage (which refers to such powers) as teaching some- 
thing about him who possessi s the lower knowledge.’*^ ^ 

Thus by closely examining Appaiyya’s arguments, we 
come to the conclusion that his own arguments in favour of 
nirgunavidya leading to Iswaraikya are inconclusive while 
his appeal to Sanikara leaves him really supportless.' ’ In 
fact, the very hypothesis of the released soul rat.Tging in 
Iswara is preposterous. A reality of a lower order could 
merge in a reality of a higher order, a vyavahJrika (empirical) 
in a pdramurthilxa (transcendental), a reflection in the 
original, liut what sense is there in saying that an empiri- 
cal can merge in another cmprirical, a reflection in another 
reflection ? If therefore the individual soul is to merge in 
liwaia at all, it must perforce be of a lower order than the 
latter, i. e., be of a prutibhaaika status like an illusion, or 
even of an altka character like a sky-flower. 


12. Ibid, p. 412. 

i;{. Regarding the reliability to be placed u\yoi\ Appaiyya'a 
interpretations of Srikanta, Trof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 
in his able exposition of Srikanta’s Sivadvaita, observes: 
“...Appaiyya seems to be not a wholly safe guide’* (p. 35.); 
“ Appaiyya, though a biilliaut thinker, allows himself to 
be led away by considerations of logical perfection, and 
adopts interpretations which are very difficult to reconcile 
with the texts themselves” (p. 39). These remarks seem to 
held good of Appaiyya 8 interpretations in general. 



Impossibility of Voluntarist Philosophy of 
Values. 

By 

J. B. Dave. 

The philosophy of Values that has found utterance in the 
^Yritil)gs of Windleband, Muiist* rberg, Kickert and lioyce is 
strongly inclined towards Voluntarism. It has adopted a teleo. 
logical view of the world, but the grounds upon which they 
have based their philosophies is the volitional theory of the 
self. Royce in his inagniiin opus **The World and the In- 
dividual'^ (Vol. II. p. 32) declares : — •*'rhe theoretical ‘Ought' 
of our judgements about fads, like the practical ‘ought’ of 
ethics, is after all only definable in terms of what Kant called 
the autonomy of the will'*. In a Paj)er read at the Congress 
cf I'hilosophy in Heidelberg in 190^< Royce clearly defines his 
philosophical position when ho says that “all truth is indeed 
relative to the expression of our will and that the will inevi- 
tably determines for itself forms of activity which are objec- 
tively valid and absolute.*' 

Now it seems to me that in giving a voluntarist setting 
to their philosophy of Vciliies they have accepted a fjucstionablo 
doctrine of the primacy of the practical over theoretical reason. 

In the first place it is not clear how the priiuuple of will 
can explain the whole of our mental life. We not only will 
and act but we also reflect upon the conser|uences of our ac- 
tions. Wc feel satisfied or dissatisfied with the things around 
us. Again it is incorrect to say that instinctive reactions, 
drcMinis, inchoate moods and imaginations are in any intelli- 
gible sense of the term ‘will’ willed by anybody. As Dr. Ilbffding 
says ‘Tt was a fatal thing for the treatment of the piob- 
letn of worth (Vnlu(r) when Imaiinuel Kant reversed the rela- 
tion and tried to derive the concepts of purpose and of worth 
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from the concept of the norm (i, e. of law— of will*). This ia a 
psychological impo88ibility’’(HofFding — The Philosophical prob- 
lems). Acting presupposes and depends upon knowing in the 
sense that no act would follow unless there was awareness 
howsoever dim and vague. It is a psychological illusion to 
suppose that in moments of actions, consciousness is held in 
abeyance. Ferrier says somewhere that awareness is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of all psychical states in varying degrees. 
As Croce says “A will independent of knowing is unthinkable. 
The Blind will is not will, the true will has eyes'*. (Estetica 
pp 55-56 ; W. Carr's Eng. Translation). 

Will cannot be equated with the whole of mental life, and 
the implication that the practical reason has primacy over 
theoretical reason is equally unwarranted by actual facts. 
It ia to create a dualism which simply does not exist in its 
own right but which is a convenient fiction. As Croce says 
**Are Knowledge and Will, thought and action two mental 
forms parallel and independent one of another (for this is 
what dualism means)? Is not the truth on the contrary 
that thought is thought of action and action is action of 
thought J Can we conceive pure intelligence void of will 
and action ? What would it think ? Can we conceive blind 
will and action void of thought ? What would it do ? There 
seems to be no other way of umlerstaiiding the t\vo terms 
except as distinct and united at the same time and therefore 
as opposites, reciprocally positive and negative by turns. 
Action is negation of thought and thought is negation of 
action, hence the one ia not without the other ; and their 
duality is not dualism but dielcctic the true unity is not 
immobility but activity, not pure being but becoming*’. (Quoted 
by Carr in 'Philosophy of Croce,) 

Croce thus conceives the two forms of mental life, the theo- 
retical or the knowing and the practical or the volitional — act- 
ing as complementary halves of one concrete reality which ia 
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mind. Let us take a circle and draw a diameter. Which of 
the two semicircles is prior to the other ? The two arcs are 
continuous one with the other. Similarly perceiving, thinking, 
acting, etc., are continuous one with the other though logically 
distinct just as it is illegetimate to speak of the primacy of one 
semicircle over the other where the only meaning of either 
lies in the circle which together they form. 

Aesthetic and intellectual values are free from the tyranny 
of volition. It is pure sophistry to say that the true and the 
beautiful are willed. Rather it would be nearer the truth 
to say that the true and the beautiful are intuited. It is des- 
tructive of intellectual and aesthetic values to root them in 
volition *and I will try to show presently that voluntarist 
metaphysics is powi/rless to throw any light on ethical values 
which are supposed to be based on ‘pure’ and autonomous will. 

The peculiarity of ethical propositions is that they are as- 
sertions about that unique property of things which is express- 
ed by the term ‘good’ and the opposite property expressed by 
the term *bad*. If we identify the statement ‘‘this is good” 
with the statement *‘This is willed”, w*e are confusing two en- 
tirely ditferent things and commit what is called by ethical 
philosophers like Moore a naturalistic fallacy. The spirit of 
the proposition '‘this is willed” is not ethical at all. It is 
legalistic. It has an air of authority. But with regard to 
authority we may raise a further question : Is it for good ? Is 
it righteous f We all know that an authority which is an overt 
expression of will is often otherwise than good. 

Moreover, knowledge of good and ovil is derived intuitively. 
As Rashdall has put it, ”Intuitionism is right in maintaining 
the ultimate unanalysable character of the ideas implied in 
our moral judgements — the ideas of right and wrong, good and 
evil— and consequently the intuitive or immediate character of 
our ultimate moral judgements’* (Ethics pp. 76-77). He adds 
further ‘ that all our intuitions are really judgements of valuj 
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i. e. judgements as to the ultimate value of different states of 
Gonsciousness, In ultimate analysis all moral judgements 
may be reduced to such judgements of value From this it 
follows that the principle of will is ethically neutral. It may 
be good or it may be bad. It is a sheer delusion to derive the 
concepts of "good*’ and “evil" from will as such. Again will 
is not primary because will in its operation betrays an intellec- 
tual element and a purpose and it implies a forethought as 
well. As Bradley says What we know as will implies rela- 
tion and a process, and an unsolved discrepancy of elements. 
And even apart from that, such an appeal to willdn-itself is 
futilo. In short an appeal to will either in metaphysics or in 
psychology, is an uncritical attempt to make play with the 
unknown”. 

I therefore, cunclude that the values of Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness cannot be grounded upon or rooted in the 
principle of will which fails to justify its claims as a sure 
basis either in psychology or in metaphysics. A philosophy 
of values raised on the foundation of voluntarism betrays 
an inner self-contradiction and at the merest touch of logic 
is doomed like a house of cards. 



Thought and Reality 

{Aa viewed by Bradley and Boeanquet). 

By 

Prof. JlOTIS Chandba Bakebjes, m. a., 

Though b .accord in ^ to Hegel is a 'process of mediation’ 
which can constitute a 'whole' since it has nagative element 
in it. The univcrsals are nothing but the 'pervading unity’ 
of the particulais— they are not formed by thought as an abs- 
traction from the particulars. Hegel views that the immediate 
and the mediate are not at all separable except by an abstrac- 
tion. For him pure immediacy is meaningless. "There is 
nothing immediate which can not become mediated and vice 
versa". The process according to which thought proceeds to 
concreteness and totality in the system of Bradley and 
Bosanquet is fuiulamentully almost the same as in the doctrine 
of Hegel. But both of them depart from their great master 
Hegel, on the relation of thought to Reality. Hegel’s doctrine 
of the Notion* intimately connects thought with Reality. 
The NoMon seems to be complete and perfectly organised 
system of experience through the function of thought. The 
'Notion of Being’ in Hegel's system, being the most abstract 
and the most real, the highest and the lowest of the categories, 
thought has been co.eztciisive with all forms of experience, 
including immediacy— thought has the capacity of rising from 
the immediately 'given’ or mere 'being’ to the 'immediacy 
above*, to the Absolute Being by means of its immanent dia- 
lectic. Bradley and Bosanquet attempt but fail to postulate 
the doctrine of thought as all-inclusive whole. 

Bosanquet seems to be nearer to Hegel on this point than 
Bradley. For Br)sariquet 'thought is coiiterminous with ezpcrL 
ence*. Thought's immanent dialectic according to him, func- 
tions in and through the 'concrete universal* and thereby leads 
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it nearer and nearer to the all-iiiclueive coherent Individual 
—but it ultimately fails to reach the since thought can 
not solve fully its relational character. But Bradlcv*s process 
is different. His *itn mediate experience’ is quite distinct 
from thought or consciousness. 'I'hought, according to Bradley, 
is essentially relational — its function is always to separate 
‘existence’ from ‘content*. It is analytical, discursive. Thought 
always falls shoit of Individuality. Our logical judge- 
ments can grasp only partial and fragmentary aspects of the 
ultimate judgement. The attainment of such an ideal rcMli- 
sation and comprehension of thought is what Bradley siiggeals 
as tiioiight's suicide. What thought can utmost do is that 
it attains truth and Reality in varying degrees— and in this 
seiKse only tliought may bo said to be participating in the 
nature of perfect tnitli ami Reality. But he cannot side with 
Hegel in asserting the jmlgcinent that 'thought attains an 
iiiimediacy above the dialectic’. 

Bradley views that ultimate Reality as systematic and 
individual Absolute whole and his conception rests on three 
points:— (1) Reality presents itself in 'immediate experi- 
enci * which is felt ns a totality and thereby non-relational in 
character. (2) Noii-contradicliou is the criterion of truth 
and Reality. He says, “HUimately reality is such that it does 
not contradict itself ; here is an absolute criterion. And it 
is proved absolute by the fact that, either in endeav.uriiig to 
deny it, or even in attempting to doubt it, wo tacitly assume 
its validity**, (3) ’fhere is an ascending order of the degree 
of unity and coherence as mediated by thought, and the all- 
inclusive Ahs(dutc Experience knows no distinction between 
‘existence’ and ‘content*. 

Bosanquet also like Bradley considers non-contradiction 
ns the absolute criterion of Reality. Everywhere there is 
contradiction but according to him contradiction is not a dead- 
lock in a system, and this is what he explains by ‘Negativity*. 
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He remarks, ‘^Negativity is simply the logical conscious expres- 
sion of difference’*. (Log. Vol. 1.) Bosanquet is in agreement 
with Bradley to a large extent but be differs from him on this 
point : He comprehends Reality as an all-inclusive individual 
‘whole’ which embodies all distinctness in a transcendent imme- 
diacy. The nature of consciousness for him, is ‘to include’, ‘to 
be a whole’, ‘a world’. Moreover his cuncept of perfect Indi- 
viduality is based on the assumption that “the structure of 
knowledge as a whole presents more and more a non-contra, 
dictory or systematic and individual character, as larger and 
larger swee|)a of reality ore organised into it.*’ 

But such a view of thought and Reality is open to many 
objections. First, Russcirs criticism against Lotzo’s doctrine 
of relation may well bo directed against this Absolutism of 
Bradley and Bosanquet. The Absolutist’s theory of judgement 
according to Russell, involves contradiction. That Bradley 
and Bosanquet hold the position that all predication invol- 
ves contradiction, cun hardly be doubted. If so, then how is 
it possible for the Reality to be non-relational ? llmv is it 
possible for the Absulute ‘somehow* to swallow up, to trans- 
iorm and transcend all relations ? Any etlort to deal with 
Reality involves us in infinite regress of terms and relations. 
All judgements separate ‘existence’ from ‘content* — and 
thought as we have marked before, according to Bradley, nev«T 
succeeds in eliminating contradiction. Bradley wants to 
avoid the difficulty by suggesting that *the immediate subject 
of every juflgment is not the whole of Reality but a limited 
portion*. Accepting this also, the thet ry does not get rid of 
contradiction. Supposing that wo accept this and sny that 
subject and predicate of the judgment are mere complenicn- 
taries and not contradictories, we are confronted with the 
question, but what about, the immanent dialectic to the 
‘whole* ? To keep up moving force of the dialectic we shall 
have to admit the view that the ultimate subject of every 
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judgement is ultimate Reality as a 'whole’. And on this 
grouml only we can assert the contradictoriness of all predi- 
cation ; and as a matter of fact Bradley does actually accept 
this view in his * Appearance and Reality*, The whole theory 
us advocated by Bradley and Bosanquet, involves the con- 
fusion of two standpoints of view from which the Reality is 
estimated— one from the stand>point of the Absolute thinker 
who perceives the universe intuitively as a whole and another 
from the finite view-point which breaks up and necessarily 
breaks up the universe into piecemeal. 

Further, Bradley denies all possibilities of external relations, 
but, according to liim, the transcendence of relations is not 
the denial of relations. By admitting the internal distinc- 
iuns in the Absolute, he has contradicted his own saying that 
the ‘Absolute to bo Abcrolutc must be non-relational in the 
sense of denying or superseding all relations*. Because any 
sort of distinctions eilhtM* internal or external, is not compati- 
ble and consistent with the non-relational character of the 
Absolute. Bradley's Absolute assimilates all relations, but 
assimilation of all relations does not mean ‘supersession of rela- 
tions’. And hence Bradley’s Absolute can not be non-rela- 
tional. 

Another point to be noted in this connection is about the 
iiuerpretatioii of the logical principh* of Identity as given by 
Bridley and Bosanquei. Bosanquei seems to give a stress on 
‘identity* rather than on MitVorence’ except in *The Principle 
of Individuality and Vuluc where he discusses contradiction 
and negativity as the power of the dialectic*. Bradley, on the 
other hand being inihieiiced by his doctrine of immediate ex- 
perience in which Keulity is ‘given* as a whole without rela- 
tions, explains identity and dillcrence as contratiictory. lie 
gives more ini})ortance to difference* than to the ‘identity* 
aspect of thought. But we may safely suggest that bare iden- 
tity is a tautology. Both the aspects of ‘identity’ and ‘differ- 
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ence' are quite coiDpIemeDtarj in the system of thought. 
Bare negation and bare idt^ntity both are equally meaning, 
leas. {Significant thought requires ‘identity -in-difTerence’. 
All negations to be of any value in the judgement must have 
a ]jositivc meaning. 'Phin means that *‘in the end the nega. 
ti VC judgment, ns the affirmative, refers an ideal content to 
Reality*' (cp. Ncti Neti Judgement of Vedanta). 

Secondly, we might point out that Bradley and Bosanquet 
have not given n jiiojier notice to the ohjeotions urged 
against them by the Nco-Kealiats. We may not siile with 
Neo-Kealism in its reaction against the universal applicaiidii 
of the internal theory df relations. We may not have sufli- 
cient ground for esr.fi Idishing the iloctrine of external red itions. 
But does this iieco»“*arily involve ns in thinking that we have 
good reason to give an over-emphasis on the internality of rela- 
tions and also to maintain the view that all relations arc equali. 
ly relevant as Bra«lley and Bosampiot suppose ? Can we not 
think of varying degrees of relatedness ? All objects to be 
known must be known in and through relations and relation 
must be internal since all judgement involves a siiljoct idiject 
relation. But does all relations (.‘xist in equal degrees of 
relatedness ? As a matter of fact \^e do find clues to some 
such degree in our experiences, (lief. Leighton, Phil. Rev. 
Vol. 23, 1914). 

Next if we consider the objections from the Pragmatists, 
we find that Bradb y and Bosanquet are not free fr«»m difli- 
culty. 'i'hought, according to Pragmatism, does not m^t mere- 
ly in the role of breaking the colierence of a logical system. 
The function of thought according to this view is instrumen- 
tal. And hence the mind being an instriiniont of action, 
the criterion of truth, according to this theory, lies on its 
‘woikability*, on ‘does it work* and not on logical coherence 
and non.corilradiction. Pragmatism contends, therefore, that 
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Absolutism gives an undue stress on the logical aspect of 
thought. 

The contention of James Ward in his '^NaturaHsm and 
Aynosticiam* is almost the same, in principle, as that of Prag- 
matism. He points out the discontinuities in experience and 
'^defends the claims of contingency in the universe as over 
against the necessity — e. g. in the ‘concrete universal' of 
Bosanquet". He says, “The actual is wholly historical". “The 
historical is what we underi^tand best, and what concerns 
most." (Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 

Bradley and Bosanqiiet meet the objection of Pragmatism 
by suggesting that thought is instrumental as a means only 
but 'the end is harmony and coherence’. They also maintain 
that the error of Pragmatism lies *in getting itself too much 
engrossed in the genetic and psychological account of truth 
ignoring its metaphysical implications’. But “Absolutism 
overstresses the purely formal or logical aspect of thought 
at the expense of the valid claims of the teleological aspect" 
—can it be denied ? 

The opposition of Ward is mainly launched against Bosan- 
quet’s ‘concrete universal* which is endowed with the ‘power 
to take ]iToper account of the unique and individual in ex- 
perience’. Bradley’s system because of his doctrine of imme- 
diate experience is not so much exposed to this attack as 
Bosanquet’s. And Bosanquet accepts the challenge "Thought," 
for Ward, "gives only 'science*, not existence \ we cannot 
by piling up propositions secure the simplest ‘position’." Henry 
Bergson was also confronted with this difficulty of the inca- 
pability of thought to apprehend the real ; but he finds a 
solution in his 'intuition'. The objection does not lie in 
forming the adequate notion of the uniformity of nature but 
in its application as an ultimate explanation of reality. Scien- 
tific laws being a mere generalisation of experiences lack in 
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giving 118 a full and ‘adequate account of the unique charac- 
ter of events*. 

Bosanquet meets Ward's objection by describing thought 
as something ^vhich takes all the concrete and unique aspects 
ol our experienc*-, •‘draws them out of their blankness and 
exhibits them as aspects of the didercnce made in a 
living world of contents’*. {The Principle of Individiuility 
and Value,., 'I’bought is in part intuitive — ^‘it always remains 
at home, us well as goes abroad.* 1 bought somehow ‘drags 
along the spontaneities and the unique character of indivi- 
duals’ — the univeisals of thought are, ns Hosanquet remarks, 
true syntheses in dillerdices and hence thought niay bo said 
to be real account of the Ueality. lie further maintains his 
position by clarifying his concept of ‘citncretc universal,’ which 
wc are afraid, rather makes his position mure pr« carious than 
better. He simply places clearly the inherent weaknesses 
of his system, lie drags us to his conclusion in the form of 
two alternatives, which, ns it were, mutually exhaust the do- 
main of metaphysics, cither we shall have to accept Bosanquet’s 
view of lieality or a universe of tiny Absolutes. Hero 
also the same question of relation occurs. Wc may again 
suggest in the conclusion that our experience may be inter- 
preted ill terms of the inteiiiHlity of relations no doubt but not 
of equal validity and importaiiCe — it is always a question of 
varying degrees of reluUdness and iuternaliiy. 



Can a quality be perceived without substance ? 

By 

Prof. D. M. Datta 
(Patna College), 

In the history of modern European philosophy Locko, aa it 
is commonly known, utarted the distinction between the 
knowledge of qualities and that of substances by puiming out 
that while the qualities were known thn^ugh simple id'^as 
yielded by the senses, substances were known through co lipb x 
ideas formed by the mind. This distinction was accepted by 
subsequent thinkers, even wh«*n they differed from L<ieke 
in many important respects. Stamling on this distinc ion 
Berkeley tried to show, among other things, that so. sntion 
does nut reveal to us m iterial substances ; our belief in them is 
based on confused imagination and it cannot be rationally 
upheld, lluine also accepts the same distinction in casting 
(luiib oil our beliefs ill all substances material, ns well as 
spiritual when be points out that the idea of substance in- 
volves a belief in some necessary connection which sensation 
cannot yield. Assuming this distinction again some ciitics of 
Dejrcartes complain that ^YhIlt Descartes’ argument— cogito 
ergo sum— can legitimately prove is the truth of Hhinhing' 
and that of a thinking hubstance. 

The purpose of tliis short paper is to show that Locke’s 
distinction is based on a faulty analysis of percepi.on. It is 
attempted to show that the perception of qualities always 
involve some perception of substance. 

But it will be difficult to prove this point without a 
preliminary ascertainment of what exactly is meant by 'sub- 
stance* and in what sense the awareness of some subsianco 
involved in that of a quality. Different functions have been 
assigned to a substance by different philosophers and even by 
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the same philosopher in different cases. It is necessary to 
distinguish them clearly in order to avoid some confusion!^. 

(a) The simplest idea of a substance is Uhat which is 
characterised by one quality* (b) A little more complex than 
this is in the conception of a substance as that which is the 
ground i. e. the cause of the quality (c) Again a substance is 
conceived with still greater complexity as that to which, not 
one, but several qualities belong and which consequently can 
be thought of as that which ties together the different qualities 
which are perceived together, (d) By introducing again the 
time element the static conception of substance comes to be 
developed into the dynamic one. A substance is, then, con- 
ceived as the synthesising factor underlying either a series of 
one kind of successive qualities or series of successive groups 
of different qualities. 

Let us explain these different conceptions of substance 
more clearly. When we are aware of one quality only say, 
colour and also aware of the colour as belonging to something, 
we have an instance of the simplest idea of a substance as 
possesi^ing one quality. In such a case the substance may be 
called according to historical terminology, the hubstratum or 
support of the quality. Hut the word substratum is apt to be a 
little ambiguous, because it can mean either simply 'that in 
which the quality exists* or Hhat which is the ground or cause 
of the quality’. In some historical views, as those of Ijocke 
and the Naiyayikas, both of these senses are contained in the 
conception of substance. A substance is regarded by them 
as the container, as w'ell as, the producer of the qualities. 
But it is necessary to keep these two senses apart for our 
present purpose. The conception of substance as the cause of 
a quality is, therefore, shown above separately from the first 
and given the second place. The third conception of substance 
is also found in Locke, when, for example, he describes how 
the idea of substance is formed by the mind. He says — ‘‘The 
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mind being, as I have declared, furnished with a great number 
of the simple ideas conveyed in by the senses, as they are found 
in exterior things, or by reflection on its own operations, takes 
notice also that a certain number of those simple ideas go 
constantly together which being presumed to belong to one 
thing and words being suited to common apprebei.sions and 
made use of for quick dispatch, are called, so united in one 
subject by one name ; which, by inadvertency, we arc apt 
afterward to talk of and consider as one simple idea, which 
indeed is a complication of many ideas together ; becaus**, as 
I have said, not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist 
by theiiiselvos, we accustom ourselves to suppose some sub- 
stratum wherein they do subsist, and from which they 
do result ; which tliercfore we call substance.*’ [E sfxys 
concernivg Human Uiuier4an(iing Book II, Chapter XKIII), 
This conception of substance su])pUes to tlie mind the factor 
required fur explaining the constant association which we 
have of ditferent qualities. A rcMl colour, a sweet smell, soft 
touch and sweet taste constantly ])erceived together suggest 
suiiiothing that links them together and the idea of the 
mango.substance as the common repository of all the qualities 
(or tlie powers which can produce the ideas of the qualities 
in the mind) come to be formed. 

Hut the idea of the mango-substance is, here, a factor 
s} ntliesising only the co.cxisttait qualities. In the idea of a 
iimngo, thought may not however, be confined only to co exist- 
ent qualities experienced together, but it may include in it 
the successive stales of the mango, through the ditferent 
stages of its development. Then green colour, hard touch, 
small size, sour taste, and other co-existing qualities form one 
group of qualities succeeded by another gioiip of co.exisient 
qualities consisting, say of red Colour, soft touch, bigger size, 
sweet taste and smell etc. succeeded by, say, another group of 
such ou-ezistent qualities. This is the conception of a substance 
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conceived as one individual lasting through different periods 
of its history and the changes of its qualities. This conception 
provides, therefore, a dynamic synthesis as opposed to the 
static 8}nthe8is of co.cxistent qualities as found in the just 
previous conception. 

We distinguish these four different conceptions of suhs- 
tance as the most important, though we do not deny the 
possibility of further distinctions. Now what we want to ])oint 
out is that whenever we perceive any quality, e.g. colour 
or touch or extension, we arc also aware of the substance 
to which the quality belongs, and, therefore, come to know 
substance in the first sense. Scepticism regarding substance 
applies to the beliefs in substance in the last three senses 
and scarcely to the first. 

The main ground on which Hume is sceptic about subs- 
tance is that substance, in his conception, involves some 
necessary connection, say between itself and its qualities or 
among its different qualities; but such necessary connection 
can never bo proved by experience and consequently the 
belief in a substance cannot bn justified by reason. 

It will be found from the above analysis of substance, that 
the question of nece>8ary connection may nri>e only with roganl 
to the last three conceptions of substance and not the first. 
When we think of a substance as the cause of its qu.ilities. or 
as that which ties together differ-nt qualities or as that which 
synthe'^ises al-^o the successive states along with the co-cxistont 
ones, we may have to think of a necessary connection which 
cannot be sensed or perceived but has to be supplied by thought. 
But when we perceive a quality and are aware of its belonging 
to a thing, we are aware really of a thing characterised by the 
quality and that as immediately as the qufility. There is then no 
thought of necessary connection between the quality and the 
thing. There is only the immediate apprehension of the thing 
BO qualified, and this apprehension does not at once involve the 
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idea that the quality always or necessarily belongs to the subs- 
tance. 

Hume’s scepticism fails, therefore, to cast doubt on our 
belief in a substance simply as a qualified thing. His theory 
rests on the theory of Locke that qualities only are known 
through perception. Let us, therefore, examine Locke’s 
position. 

Locke’s chief argument is that we at first perceive through 
a simple idea of sense, a quality, say colour and being unable, 
then, to think how the colour can subsist by itself without a 
substance, we supply from mind the idea of the substance. 
Hut this ergumeiit seems to be faulty. If at first we could be 
iinmcdiatt'ly aware through sonsasion of a colour, the necessity 
of supposing a substance for it would not arise at all. Because 
the quality if known already by itself, would require no other 
support. Subseqin iit th'iught <!ould only follow the lead of 
immediate awareness and recognize the independance of the 
quality which is revealed to sensation as existing without a 
substance. 

If Locke’s analysis were true, then the thought of a sub- 
stance would never arise in the mind, there being no necessity 
for it. Or, we may say, looking at Locke’s position from 
another angle of vision, that if a substance be that which can be 
known to subsist by itself, and if it be a fact, as Locke says, 
that colour e I c. , are sensed as such (without anything in 
which they exist ) , then these qualities should themselves be 
regarded as substances : Either, therefore, the awarene>s of a 
substance (ns that to which the quality belongs) is involved 
in the very first awareness of a quality, or the substance can 
never be thought of. The position of Locke would, therefore, 
be embarassing. 

That we have the idea of a substance must be admitted by 
all. This idea can then be said to bo given at the very time 
when a quality is known. If then a quality is known through 
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perception, then the substance in which it inheres must also be 
known perceptually. 

If any one objects to this and says that immediate 
awareness docs not reveal an object as a substance having a 
quality, we would point out that neither does it reveal the 
object as simply a quality. We may admit that the distinc- 
tion between the quality and the substance is a subsequent 
work of analytic thought. Thousfht discovers by analysis, 
what was given in immediate awareness ; and when it thus 
isolates, in the sensed, the quality-factor, it must be aware 
of the substance* factor also. The awareness of a quality as 
such would be impossible without the awareness of a substance. 

We may conclude, then, that the perception of a quality 
without its substance is not possible. This'pcrctivi^d subs- 
tance may not bo known as the cause of the quality or the 
synthesiser of other co-existent or successive qualities, but it 
is known at least as that which is characterised by that quality. 
If this conclusion be accepted then wo can neither accept the 
idealism of Berkeley, in so far as it accepts Locke’s view that 
a material substance is never perceived and attempts to show 
therefrom that the siipp »sition of such a substance is unneces^ 
sary, nor accept the scepticism of Hume in so far as he also 
proceeds from Locke’s analysis and shows that unperccived 
substance is beyond all proof. We have considereil, here 
specially the case of external qualities and material substance^*. 
The arguments can bo applied muUitin mutandis to mental 
qualities and substances. If reHection, as Locke states, reveals 
to us simple ideas regarding the op»*ration of the mind, 
the rpiestion arises here also, whether wo are aware, at the 
first in.-tance, only of the operations, like perception and will. 
If it were possible to perceive them as such, no diflSciiIty would 
arise, of thinking each of it as a self-snbsistent fact, and the 
thought of a substance underlying any of these would be 
uncalled for. The very fact, however, that we have the idea 
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of a substance to which thinking or willing belongs shows that 
the operation of the mind somehow is felt to he belonging to 
an operating something. Belief in a thinking or willing sub- 
stance must be admitted to be as immediate and fundamental 
as thinking or willing. If this is so, it would also be found 
that Descartes' contention that the awareness of thinking is 
awareness of a thinking substance is quite justified; ‘substance* 
being understood, here also in the simplest sense shown above. 



Alexander’s Theory of Knowledge of 
other minds : 

A Critical Examination 

By 

Ram lliluRTi Loomba M.A. 

{Sometime Fellow at the University of Lucknow) 

We may best approach Alexander’s conception of the 
character of the experience on the strength of which we 
believe in the existence of other minds by noting first what 
according to him it is not and then proceeding to note what 
he thinks it exactly is. He has found tiro traditional infer- 
ence theory untenable ; cognition of other minds must, 
therefore, he thinks, be possible only by a direct expt'rienco 
of their existence.' But he dir^tiiiguishcs this direct expe- 
rience both from ^contemplation’ of the external and from 
‘enjoyment’ of one’s own self. 

His exclusion of ‘enjoyment’ as a characteristic of this 
experience cannot be questioned. For, evidently, one c m only 
*enjoy' oneself in an immediutc awareness w'hich is an aware- 
ness of oneself and not an awareness of oneself and which 
requires no significant relation — even n relation of ininiediate 
presentation so often denott?d by the preposition ‘of* — with 
something distinct from oneself in any sense whatever. To 
apprehend other minds, on the contrary, one must, hi cause 
of their distinctness from one’s own mind, come into a relation 
essentially of the 'of kind with them, and can not| thereforei 
be said to ‘enjoy’ them. 

But his exclusion of 'contemplation’ does not seem to rest 
on a sound basis. His argument is ; "We do not contemplate 
our own mind as if it were an external object, much less the 


1. Alexander : Space, Time and Deity. Vol. II. 31, 37. 
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mind of another. Thus I am not aware of B's mind as I am 
aware of his body, so that I should be able to inspect it and 
say what it is.’’* This statement seems really to put two 
quite distinct reasonings into one : first, that since we do 
not apprehend even our own minds by contemplation, it 
should be far less a fact that we should apprehend other 
minds by this process or funn of cognitive experience, and 
second, that since con tom plat iun is only of oxteinal objects, 
it can not be the means of our knowledge of fellow minds. 
Now both these reasonings are easily seen to be very defec- 
tive. 

The first runs on the presupposition that what I can not do 
to myself, I can much less do to another, which can, however, 
only be true if the act in question requires more intimacy 
towards the object than I have towards myself and if it be 
granted that epistemically another’s mind is less intimate 
and more remote to one than one’s own. While the latter 
would always be accepted as true, the former condition is 
certainly not satisfied in tlic case under consideration here. 
Coiiteniplatiuii, the net in question, being awareness of an 
‘other’ object, is not a more but a less intimate act than 
enjoy incut, which is essentially self-awareness. And, conse- 
quently, my not adopting, or even not being able to adopt, 
the less intimate of the two towanls my own self is no ground 
that we should not be able to adopt it towards the remoter 
object, another person’s mind. 

'Ihe becund reasoning would be correct if it were pre- 
biipposid that by contemplation is to be understood only 
sense-awareness of external objects. But since it is generally 
acceded, particularly by realists, to which group Alexander 
himself bidongs, that objects may be directly presented to 
the mind othcrw'ise than by the iuterinediatioii of the senr^e 


2. Ibid. p. 37. 
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organs, it ^vould be wrong for him to suppose that all external 
objects must be contemplated through the senses alone and 
to forget that objects of contemplation may be physical as 
well as non-physical and that other minds, if they are not 
physical, are also not niy states or processes but external to 
me and therefore capable of direct apprehension, if at all, 
by contemplation alone. 

However, let us now come to what according to Alexander 
is the exact character of the direct experience which affords us 
our apprehension of other minds. “The experience”, he says, 
"is a very simple and familiar one, the experience of sociality 
and has a double aspect. Our fellow human beings excite 
in us the social or gregarious instinct, and to feel socially 
towards another being is to be assured that it is something 
like ourselves.*** 

He emphasises that these two aspects into which he ana. 
lyses the experience of sociality — the instinctive and the 
cognitive — arc not successive. “We do not’*, ho writes, “first 
apprehend that another being is a mind and then respond to 
him, whether positively as in affection or negatively as in 
aversion ; but in our tenderness or dislike we are aware of 
him as like ourselves.*’* Of course placing the instinctive 
aspect temporally prior to the cognitive is out of the question ; 
for in that case the latter would be more justifiably considered 
derivative of and hence inferred from the former. 

But when Alexander proceeds to explain how in the 
instinctive there is always necessarily the cognitive activity! 
careful reading discloses that the latter relation of succession, 
while the one more contradictory to the main principle of 
direct apprehension, has been perhaps unconsciously but 
effectively adhered to throughout the argument inspite of 
its logical conclusion in the inference theory. 


3. Ibid p. 32. 


4. Ibid p. 82. 
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What, it mut be asked, to perceive this contradiction in 
Alexander’s thought, does ho deriutc by the instinctive aspect 
in our experience of sociality f And, secondly, what exactly 
is the meaning of his saying that in the oxciteinent of this 
instinct in us there is an assurance that the object is a mind 
like our own? We shall seek answers in his own words where 
he writes : 

“We do not first apprehend that another being is a mind 
and then n ^puiid ro him, whether positively as in atfec' 
tiun or m gativcly as in aversion ; but in our tenderness 
or dislike we arc aware of him as like oursrdves. Just as 
tiic emotion of fear or the instinct to run away from 
certitin things discovers thron to be dangi rous, the cogni- 
tive aj»prehensiou being given to us only in so far as we 
practise a certain response, BO in seeking the company, or 
avoiding it, of our fellows we are aware of them as like 
ourselves. But while without the social instinct we should 
not be led to this apprehension, we do not experience the 
satisfaction of the instinct of sociality till we have the 
experience that the creature towards which we act socially 
reciprocates our action, either by c- .-operation or rivalry. 
The emotion of sociality is a double sided one; it is a 
response on our part to the other being, confirmed by a 
X espouse on his part to us. The double experience is 
necessary to sociality, it takes two persons to make friends 
or two persons to make a quarrel. Without the instinctive 
response wo should seek nothing from the other ; without 
the cooperation wc should not be aware of him in the 
fullest sense as our fellow”.^ 

From this, Alexander appears to denote by the instinctive 
aspect of our experience of sociality something essential ly 
composed of two events taken together, a response on our 


6. Ibid. pp. :i2-33 
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part to our fellows consisting in affectionate company or in 
disliking avoidance, and our experience of tiieir response to 
us by cooperation or rivalry. Again, since one of them, the 
latter, is said to confirm the other, the former, and to complete 
the satisfaction of the inai inct, the former must be temporally 
prior to it and precede it and it follows in time. 

Further, the third sentence in the last quoted statement 
seems to place in temporal succession, first, reciprocation on 
the part of other mimls to us, completing the cxcitcMiicnt of 
the social instinct, and, then, our apprehension of them as like 
onr.-elvGS. The first of tliese, too. by our obs rvation in the last 
paragraph, must be preceded by the response on our part to 
them, while this response, evidently, is impossible without a 
prior cognitive awareness of the object, the fellow beings, 
though not therein recognized as such, like ourselves. 

'I’his order of things is oliviously unfavourable to 
Alexander’s own direct apprehension theory and *^uggostH, 
quite on the contrary, the th(‘ory of inferential knowlorlgn 
more fitting the facts. For even looking at it in a general 
way, some behaviouiic events are heie held to be the noce-sary 
antecedent conditions of awareness of other beings as ft llow 
minds. 

Looking at it a little more closely, Alexander can not 
consistently maintain that the apjirehension of other minds 
occurs ‘in’ or simultaneously with and is therefore not inferred 
from their reciprocation to our response. For, firstly, there is a 
further event, my experience of their reciprocation without 
which the sociality-experience can not bo complete and to 
which yet their reciprocation itself must be prior. Secondly, 
were simultaneity maintainable, the absence of reciprocation 
ought not to atTcct the apprehension in question by virtue of 
its consequent independence and it shonld be pOR>ibIe that the 
latter may occur even without the occurrence of the former 
This, however, neither is borne out by empirical fact nor would 
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be acceptable to Alexander for whom without the reciprocation 
we should not be aware of the fellow being in the full sense as 
our fellow. 

Apart from this, however, were even this simultaneity ac- 
cepted for a moment, still, so long as our apprehension of other 
Iversons' bodies is held to be temporally prior to our apprehen- 
sion of their minds, the greater weight would always lie with 
the inference rather than with the acquaintance theory. 

The only remaining argument which might help to explain 
and justify Alexander’s position is his analogy of feir in the 
last (pioted statement. IJnt it too, while avoiding the presump- 
tion of an inference between the reciprocation and the 
apprehension of other minds, still raises the iiresnmption of 
an inference from behaviourio phenomena, consisting this time 
in the behaviour of oiir own solves towards oth< r beings, (which 
Alexander, it seems, wonhl have as unconlroU.ible), rather than 
their behaviour towards us. Moreover, Alexander in drawing this 
analogy, has sought to use it beyond its legitimate scope. For if 
the instinct of fear or the running away from certain things dis- 
covers them to be dangerous, our seeking or avoiding the 
company ol our fMlow beings, within the bounds of proper 
analogy, shoul«l only discover them to be useful or harmful, 
p easant or unpleasant, which physical things may be as well 

as inimisi no di-scovery that they a-e minds like our-elves is 

in any way implied or nccoss.arily assoemted with it. Un the 
top of all this, the facts regarding the relation between tha 
emotion of fear and the discovery of danger, to which he 
appeals, arc quite the reverse of what he describes them to 
be— apparently still under the spell of the James-Lange theory 
which has long ago exploded for ever. The very tn mors of 
the exidosion have died away, and it is cruel to dig the dead 
back out of tho grave only to batter its skeleton further into 
pieces a second time and probably to enjoy the mere fun of 
it. 
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Thus Alexander, while professing to thereby argue out a 
theory of direct acquaintance of other minds, brings forth 
evidence that in fact only tends to disprove it and to prove 
the traditional theory sought to be rejected, throughout 
depends upon inadequate and ill-framed arguments and thus 
succeeds only in bewildering the careful and exacting reader 
into a hotchpotch of irreconcilable stutemeuts, neither leading, 
to any extent, towards a new theoy headed for, nor content 
with, nay, even disfiguring, the plain doctrine of traditional 
repute. 



The Spirit and Life of Philosophy. 

(ABSTRACT) 

Bt 

J. K. Daji 

Baifidra (Bombay) 

The Spirit of Philosophy is seeking truth for love of truth ; 
the life of it is living truth for love of truth. Truthfulness is 
one and same with love, sincerity, purity, righteousness, 
loveliness, goodness, harmony and law-abiding. All these are 
attributes of the life of philosophy. Seeking truth for truth, 
speaking truth for truth, aii«l doing right for right are the 
A, B, C, of riglit philosophy. The literal meaning of philo- 
sophy is love of wisdom, Lovr is sublime emotion, free from 
pat-sion, acting without seeking fruit of action-, wisdom is high 
mentality, s«.'lecting bi-st means as well as best ends. Love of 
Avisdom is the spiritual wediling of love and wistloni. That 
wedding secures continuous harmony between love and wisdom 
which keeps aciioii jiure, love free from corruption by passion, 
and reason free from clouding by ‘T” consciousness, which is 
illusion of separateiie-is, and parent of pride, prejudice and 
selfishin ss. I’he otYspi ing of the .-aid weiiiiing is right life, 
which is truthful, good and true. By living right life for love 
of wisdom, the lover a ’jpiir s self-knowledge, i. e., the know- 
leilge of his real SLLF, which is in tune with God— the Truth. 
Accurately speaking he does not acquire knowledge of real 
Self. God and IVuth; he realizes, he attains Self-realization, 
God-realization and 'rruth-realization. Such is the secret of 
love of wisdom, which is the life of truth ami of wisdom, 
“Truth is within ourselves. It takes no rise 
From outward things, whats’er you may believe, 
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There is an inmost centre in ourselves 
Where truth abides in fullness, and to know 
Rather consists in finding out a way 
Whence the imprisoned 8])lendour may escape, 

Thau in effecting entrance for a light 

Supposed to be without**. — Browning 

Goethe shows how and why up-lifted souls recognise the 
reign of God — the Truth. 

"Who dares to name His Name, or belief in Him 

proclaim; 

Veiled in mystery as He is, the All-Enfolder I 
Gleams through the mind His Light. 

Feels the Lifted soul His might ! 

Dare it then deny His Reign?” 

Uplifted (earth-bound) souls do not feci His Might, and on 
that account, some deny His reign, and some accept it on blind 
faith. The old Aryan philosophers were up-lifted souls; they 
felt His Might, followed His Guidance, lived for Love of 
Wisdom, Truth, Righteousness, and thereby realised true self 
which is one with God — the Truth. Ihey exclaimed, *‘I am 
Brahma'* : (Aham Brahmasmi). *T am that” : (So ham). * Thou 
art That:’* (Tat Twam Asi). 

Modern philosophy, science and thought demand demons, 
n Jit iun; they say, “No affirmation without demonstration”. 
’I'hey fail to see that self-realization cannot be demonstrated 
by any one man to any other man; each one ought to demons- 
trate it to hiiriself, by self-realization. All that others can do 
for him is to show him the way to qualify or prepare himself 
for fcelf-realization by means of purification and righleousncssi 
which is living for truth by love of wisdom. The life of philo. 
sophy and of religion are one and same. It is the votaries of 
names and forms, of theories and dogmas on each side that 
fight amongst themselves as well as with the votaries of the 
other side. 
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**E'or forms of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whoso life is in the right”. 

"He serveth God (Truth) who sorveth man; 

There is no other way. 

"He findeth God (Truth) who findeth Self (real SelO 
By service day by day.” 

The inngnificent ideal of the service of man is a stopping 
stone; the final ideal is good will to all beings. It is clearly 
expressed in the meditation of Buddha, "So adjust your heart 
that you long for the weal and welfare of all beings”. M'he 
final realization of the spirit and life of philosophy and religion 
is that there is no such thing as separate existence; there is 
only one existence or reality or truth, and all sense of separa. 
tion is an illusion. Aryan philosophy recognises that illusion 
as "the groat illusion”. The most memorable achievement of 
modern philosophy is the work of Bergson. He has handled a 
number of illusions of vital importance. His "Creative 
Evolution^' is an epoch-making work, which approaches the 
Spirit and Life of philosophy and religion nearer than any 
other work of modern philosophy I know of. He explains how 
philosophy discloses the life ot the Spirit. That disclosure is 
the spirit and life of philosophy. 



An Examination of the implications of 
Immortality 

(AliSTRACT) 

By 

Devabrata Ghosb. 

By immortality we may mean either the imperishability 
of the substratum, if there be any, of conscious life, 
or the persistence of personality or conscious life itself 
after death. It is the latter that is of any importance to 
the believers in a future life. 

Immortality of human soul can bo upheld neither on 
philosophical nor on scientific grounds. The argumonts for 
an imperishable spiritual substance have been eflectively 
disposed of by Lliime. The moral arguments for the con- 
tinuance of personality or psychical life also do not stand to 
reason ; they satisfy the etnolional cravings of sick souls 
rather than the demands of logic. Nor can the imperishability 
of personal life be upheld on empirical evidence, the methods 
employed and the results attained by so-called Psychical 
Research being scientifically unsatisfactory. The belief in 
immortality is, thus, an irrational belief fondly cherished by 
the weak-minded ; it springs not from scientific reasoning 
but from the emotional texture of certain diseased minds, 
the fear of the unknown playing the most important part in 
its formation. 



Monism Versus Monotheism 

By 

M. C. Pandat. 

The distinction between Monism and Monotheism is one 
of standpoint, the former belonging to Metaphysics and the 
latter to Theology. Philosophy wishes to ascertain absolute 
truth behind the phenomenal world while 't heology seeks to 
validate the rich and fruitful experience of one’s communion 
with God as expressed in ideals of truth, beauty and goodness. 
The tendency of monistic philosophy is towards absolutism 
in which the phenomenal world loses its independence and 
the Ultimate Principle is lifted above the categories of space, 
time and causality, and is regarded as impersonal. Mono- 
theism, on the other hand, believes in a Personal God who 
is the cn-ator, ruler and moral governor of the phenomenal 
world and Is endowed with qualities like omniscience, omni- 
potence, eternity and grace in consonance with the needs of a 
moral government of the world. 

The Upanisads know nothing of the absolute opposition 
of monism and monotheism nor docs the Oita as has been 
advocated by certain mediaeval Vaisnava schools to estab- 
lish I he superiority of the Personal God. In the 'I'aittiriya 
Upanisad (2-7) ami in the Kanm-Uttaratipini Upanisad 
(1-7) the distinction is opposed and explained. It is estab' 
lished in the Upanisads that everything is ultimately 
established in Atman or Brahman (Ch. U. 6. 2. 1 3. 14. 1) ; 
but at the same time the self of the individual was identified 
with the Brahman. In the conception of the Antaryami 
Brahman, in the theory of ynuamnii or regulation of the 
universe by law, in the doctrine of grace to bo found in Katha 
and Svetasvatara, and in the theory of Brahman as Isa or 
Lord we have important advance made towards a theistic 
interpretation of belief on absolutistio basis. The Upanisads do 
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not indeed make God a transcendental entity after the manner 
of western deism but they make provision for divine grace — a 
theory which was elaborated in the Gita by the addition of 
the theory of periodic incarnation. The Gita has al^o abolished 
for all times sectarian claims by conceding that God can be 
approached in manifold ways and that toleration is the basis 
of both ethical and spiritual life. 


The Ethical and philosophical Significance 
of The Bhagavad Uita. 

By 

N. K. Venkatesan. 

The time, the place and the ciren instances in which the 
teaching contained in the Bhagavad Gita was communiented by 
Sri Krishna to Arjuna must be taken into account in realising 
the ethical and philosophical significance of this piece of liter- 
ary work, which forms part of the Hheeshma Parva in the Epic 
Mahavarata. On the battle-field of Kurukshetra, Arjuna, 
facing the mighty odds against him, laid down his arms and 
declared to his divine charioteer that for the sake of a kingdom 
he would not kill so many kinsmen and warriors, including 
among them his own preceptors and dearest kinsmen and 
friends. He might gain a kingdom, but with the devastation 
incidental to a bloody war, Dharma would perish, as men 
would die and women would be left behind. Social and moral 
considerations were prominent in his mind when he refused to 
fight against his foes for the sake of the kingdom and kingly 
power, which are but transient in the marching history of 
Time, in the Eternal Universe of God. Sri Krishna was hard 
put to it. He had to make Arjuna fight and he had to oon- 
vince him that he would be right and moral in thus fighting 
against his kinsmen. Arjuna was not a disciple who required 
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to be told that his Dharina, as a Kshatriya, was to fight. His 
immediate position was that his conscience created an internal 
conflict in his mind. Was he now to act or not to act ? The 
doubt was not about his Dharma and about his Karma. Sri 
Krishna had, therefore, to convince Arjuna that his Earrna 
in thus having set himself to kill his kinsmen for the sake 
of the kingdom, was in consonance with the dictates of 
Dharma. Arjuna had this fundamental doubt about his 
Duty at this critical juncture, because he thought ho was 
the agent and the instrument of Karma. Sri Krishna’s 
whole teaching was directed towards showing to Arjuna by 
a series of arguments, that he was the instrument of the Lord 
and not the independent agent that he imagined he was. In 
the tenth chapter, Sri Krishna speaks of the all-pervasiveness 
of Clod and in the Sui)or vision the Lord gives of llismelf to 
Arjuna, lie shows to Arjuna by an ocular demonstration that 
Arjuna was to be the instrument and not the agent in this 
afliiir. Arjuna could have and should have at once surren- 
dered to the Lord and taken up arms. But he did not. More 
teaching was needed before Arjuna could be induced to 
surrender himself wholly and agree to take up arms. It is 
not till the end of the eighteenth chapter that the doubt is 
really cleared in the mind of Arjuna. It was not the mere 
dictate of Sri Krishna that made Arjuna agree to fight, but 
it was his conviction that his fighting against his mighty foes 
was the true call of Duty, in the interests of Dharma. 



The hornie in purposivistic psychology 
and karma in the Gita. 

By 

P. S. Naidu, 

The paper attempts to show that the theoretical founda- 
tions of Purposivistic Psychology have been anticipated in 
the Bhagavd Gita. Prof. Hilcdongall's Purposivism is usually 
believed to have been the outcome of his doctrine of Instincts, 
but its ultimate source is the Horinic principle. This prin- 
ciple recognises the universal operation of the Horme or the 
primeval urge. The Mcdougallian theory of instinct is mere- 
ly one special aspect of the Horme. The force of the Horme 
and its universal operation were recognised by the Great 
Teacher of the Gita. The insistence upon action, the identi- 
fication of action with renunciation, the teaching that renun- 
ciation in action, not of action is the highest ideal of con* 
duct and the injunction that even the liberated would do 
work— these could only be Understood properly on the hy- 
pothesis that the Hormic urge for action is natural to the 
human mind and that it is right according to the highest 
ethical standards. 



Concurrence in Indian philosophy 
and modern thought 

By 

M. V. V. K. Bangaciiari 

The disinterested pursuit of truth regardless of conse- 
quences was the essence of Pagan Knowledge. It has had 
no church as by law established which it was bound to main- 
tain. In the modern world the fundamentals of dogma and 
the vested interests of the historical creeds are under severe 
tests. ^Modern thought is wiping out the boundaries between 
Physics and Metaphysics. Oriental Impcrsonalistn finds 
acceptance in the theories of certain ]\Iathematical Scientists. 
The dotUid inklings of a half hurried Vedanta may be link- 
ed up by the concreteness of existence, and a full rich 
Yogic life may yet evolve into individual and collective man. 
hood. 

Nature is not to the maintenance of any particular 

form or niodiiication and is indilVerent to the interpretations 
wc put on her. I ho humocentric view of the orthodox Chris- 
tain life is fast going out of fashion, and there are several 
western ciiliurcd minds that hold to nature, which remains 
heathen, tiicological bias notwithstanding. 

In spite of the charge that it has been over-worked, the 
possibilities of the application of the Gita Philosophy to in- 
dividual and collectivised life are not exhausted. It may 
have something to contribute to the success of some of the ex- 
periments in collectivised life carried on in our time. If the 
Bible, according to Luther, was a nose of wax that can be 
twisted to any shape, Hindu textual authorities (Prasthaiia. 
tray a) are more plastic, and their spirit, more fluid. 

In the manner of the formulation of the social code, Indian 
thought kept before itself the constant need for reserva- 
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tions. Its commandments are less categorical and expressed 
in more comprehensive Sutras. The principle of Ahimsa was 
put side by side with the propriety of sacrifice. Egoism is the 
source of polluting reason but the disinterested discharge of 
duty frees one from all responsibility. Reason is the guide 
of life, not the cancer of the soul. Bishop Berkeley’s phrase 
'cool scIf.Iove’ perceives the external world as the self, as the 
Gita sings ''Atmaupamyena sarvatra samnm pasyati” (VI. 
32). ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself* (Roman. Ch. 
XIII. 9). 

The drive against Christianity in Germany on racial prin. 
ciples is an over-stressed affair tyrannising over certain 
people, and affecting the freedom of thought and expression. 
That is not the final word in German life. The Russian 
movement against Christian philosophy springs from a differ- 
ent motive-force. While Germany denounces the detached 
other w’orldly tendencies of religious teaching, the Soviet is 
concerned with the possessive instincts of capitalist Christen- 
dom. In either case the attack on philosophy is on economic 
fronts, 'fhere is an inseperable partnership between God 
and Mammon. If the Church is losing hold on the people, it 
is because it failed to cope with the great emergencies of life. 
If the gospel of peace does not prevail when war threatens, 
if the Svill-to-power* is not curbed in politics and business, 
if the y>oor are not protected against their economic oppressors, 
it is impotent philosophy unable to handle issues of the grav- 
est moral significance. 

But aggressive atheism that wdped out property and social 
tics errs on the ot her side. The violent destruction of the ]>er- 
Ronality in the craze for mnsa-producl.ion is the worse evil. 
Christ's teaching may not he a code of permissible conduct 
for a large community, and the apprehensions of Dean Inge 
may prove trne. There may be some other mode of thought 
which albeit addressed to the individual, may yet apply to 
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collective life. This is a period of crisis in the world-life. 
The true glory of man is in his capacity for feelings of love, 
friendship, co-operation and service, to all of which reason 
is a noble guide. Not by negation, not by turning away 
from the concrete particulars of life as illusions, but by syn- 
thesis, by growing comprehension alone may the inconcur. 
rence the Dvandas of life be cleared. In the concurrence 
of this, that, and the other will ultimately spring the whole- 
some currents of Indian Philosophy and modern thought. 


The Function of Dialectic. 

By 

Makhanlal Mukherji 

The Apiiroaeh through Doubt 

The word Dialectic originally moans discourse and repre. 
sents the typical form of thinking, for not to speak of philo- 
sophic debates, even the single thinker in his solitary medita- 
tions is debating with himself. 

The philosophical attitude that is born of this thinking 
consideration of things begins not with wonder as Aristotle 
said, but with doubt. 'Fhis doubt is a form of self-reflection 
that will not take things on trust. It is not, however, the 
blank doubt of the skeptic, but in a way the methodical doubt 
of Descartes which consists in doubting whatever seems to be 
doubtful. 

Dr. Coffey takes methodical doubt in the sense of ficti- 
tious doubt and distinguishes it from what he calls real or uni- 
versal doubt. He criticises Descartes for misconceiving the 
philosophical method to be the Real doubt (in his sense) instead 
of its being methodical doubt. For, according to him the 
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validity neither of the realistic instinct nor of the mathema* 
tical truths can be really or positively doubted. 

But Descartes’ method of doubt is universal in a meta- 
physical sense and not in the epistemological sense of Dr. 
Coffey. Descartes’ formula 'Cogito ergo sum* must be simi- 
larly meta])hysically interpreted as Gentile does. 

The nature of doubting activity consists in the movement 
of renso from a thesis to an antithesis without selecting 
either, in the disjunction of opposites that remains in a state 
of suspense. 

The Search for a Criterion. 

Since it is doubt that casts on all sides the seeds of con« 
tradietion, we want to overcome contradictions by taking that 
to be true which is not contradicted. 

Nothing short of non-contradiction can bo the test of truth 
or reality — this position stated and defended from the stand- 
point of Sankara. 

Bradley also finds the absolute criterion of reality in non- 
contra<lictioii, but in his system, the criterion will not work. 
The j)rinciples of Bard ley are sound, but he seems to falter 
in drawing the inevitable conclusions that almost run square 
with the position of Sankarar Prof. Alexander’s remarks can 
be quoted in support in this connection. 

§ Dialectic as the function of the criterion of non-contradic- 
tion. 

This ideal of self-consistency and self-sufficiency which is 
the first fruit of non -contradiction as the criterion of reality 
can only be reached through the function of the Dialectic as 
the science of possible concepts. The negative judgment is 
shown to be an affirmation of disjunction and the possible 
which remains ns an implicit term in a negative judgment 
becomes explicit in the disjunctive forms of the Dialectic. 



Philosophical message of modern Science 

By 

N. N. DasGtifta. 

To 118 nature is mystery. Two alternative solutions have 
been offered — both ending in failure science being too 
mechanistic, philosophy being too speculative. Modem has 
revolutionised the outlook by presenting a balance between 
the two. Present day science leaning towards Idealism. 

According to the new theory of quanta nature, in certain 
of its aspects, is something which is destroyed by observation. 
Each observation destroys the bit of universe observed, and 
so supplies knowledge only of a universe which has already 
become a past history. “The theory of Relativity” declares 
the world wo ace is our subjective selection from the objective 
reality. 

No distinction between secondary and primary qualities is 
tenable. The resolution of the material world into waves 
involves some complexes. The conception of cycle universe 
is not without contradiction. Einstein’s new conception of 
space and time as guiding the modern thought and focusing 
the nature of the universe. 

Conclusion ; Controversy between free will and causation. 
Free will marking the failure of scientific causation — where 
philosophy takes the lead. 



Metaphysical Vindication of Moral Autonomy 

By ’ ' 

D. L. Ds. 

1. Freedom is the conditio sine gua non 0 / morality. 
All the interests of moral consciousness are undeniably bound 
up with the assertion of freedom. Any scientific explanation 
to prop up a pseudo-morality is doomed to failure. The living 
throbbing experience of the moral man — contrition and retribu- 
tion, approbation and reward, all the grief and humiliation of 
his life, all its joy and exaltation — imply an ineradicable 
conviction that his destiny is, in its grand outline, in his own 
hands, to make or to mar it, as he will. A man cannot escape 
from the imperative of duty without ceasing to be a man. 
All the passion of his moral experience gathers itself up in the 
conviction of his infinite and eternal superiority to nature. 
Engulfed in the necessity of nature, he could still conceive 
himself as living the life of nature, or a merely animal life, 
but no longer as living the characteristic life of man, i. e. , 
a life in free obedience to a consciously conceived ideal. 
2. The grand characteristic of ther moral life of man, is 
obligation. The conception of obligation, with its implicate of 
freedom, is not an artificial product, or a foreign importation 
into the universe. It is a genuine and authentic exponent 
of the universe itself. It is the voice of reason — the voice of 
universal reality. Absolute determinism which would choke 
its utterance is a libel not only upon human nature, but upon 
the universe itself. Our mural nature is inexorable in its 
demands and relentless in its penalties for failure to satisfy 
them. To resolve the 'ought* into 'is* would be to falsify the 
healthy moral consciousness of mankind. 
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3. Freedom, thus, is a patent fact minus which moral 
judgment becomes a polite fiction. Freedom is another name 
for teleological determination which is an essential feature of 
a self-seeking and self-distinguishing consciousness. Determi- 
nismtwhich is based upon sensational! stic metaphysics refutes 
itself by overshooting the mark and proving too much : 
by resolving the subject of experience into an abstraction it 
denies the reality of experience altogether. Indeterminism, 
too, by denying all rational connection between human actions, 
contradicts the plainest deliverances of the unsophisticated 
moral consciousness. Freedom, in the sense of self-determi- 
nation, can fairly satisfy the demands of morality. 

4, A negetivo, as well as a positive, vindication of 
freedom is possible — the former by the condemnation of the 
categories of science as insufficient, the latter by the provision 
of higher categories for its explanation. Even if we fail to 
formulate a theory of freedom, or categorise the moral life, 
we might still vindicate its possibility. 

I'hat the problem of freedom is ultimately a metaphysical 
one, is indicated by the fact that all deterministic theories base 
themselves, either explicitly or implicitly, upon a definite 
metaphysic. The materialistic mctaphysic makes no room 
for freedom, or self-determination. Evolutionism too, has closely 
trodden on the heels of materialism in denying freedom. 
Moral life is interpreted as a series of adjustments of the 
individual to his environment. All pantheistic systems 
energetically maintain that man’s conception of moral freedom 
is an illusion, destined to disapi)ear in an adequate knowledge 
of the universe, or of the true self. 

The connection between the interpretation of human 
life with the general metaphysical theory is obvious 
enough. The psychological theory of determinism is logically 
dependent upon metaphysical empiricism or sensationalism. 
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If I am merely the series, bundle or mass of sensations and 
appetites, desires, affections, and passions which constitute 
my experience ; if, in short, my existence is entirely pheno. 
menal, then the phenomena which are '*me” can be accounted 
for, or refunded into their antecedents, like any other phe- 
nomena which are animals or things. 

Here then emerges the sole possibility of a metaphysical 
vindication of’ freedom — namely, in another than the empirical 
account of moral self. The nature of the self is a metaphy- 
sical question and must be investigated as such. The nature and 
function of the self is the pivotal problem of morality and 
knowledge alike. We have to choose between an empirical 
and transcendental solution of both problems. If, on the 
one hand, the phenomenal states constitute the self and 
exhaust its nature, the case for freedom is lost. If, on the 
other hand, the self is something over and above the successive 
experiences, if, in short our moral experiences presuppose 
at each stage the presence and operation of a permanent 
self, the case for freedom is made good. 

That the latter, and not the former, is the true statement 
of the case, has been finally proved by the transcendental 
analysis of experience. The em})irical view, when offered 
as a metaphysic, is at once seen to be inadequate. Neither 
the moral nor the intellectual man can bo resolved into his 
experience. We must regard the moral, equally with the 
intellectual life, as the product of the activity of the self. 
Moral experience does not mean merely its resolution into 
a scries of states, but the gathering up of these in the con - 
tinuous and single life of an identical self. Determinism 
gives a mere anatomy of the action. Under its dissection, 
the living whole of the action itself is dissolved into its dead 
elements ; thus the constitutive synthetic principle of the 
ethical life is done away with. That principle is the moral 
personality to which the action must be referred if we should 
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see it ns a whole and from within. Motives, circumstances, 
temperament and character — the several parts of the detcr- 
minist whole — all imply such an activity of the self, if they 
are to enter as Uvinp; factors into the moral situation. And 
the self which is shown to be the source of this original and 
formative activity is thereby proved to be free. 

The transcendental proof is the necessary complement 
of the empirical view. For the question of questions in 
metaphysics is : How is exjjcrience possible ? Kxperienco, 
not being self-explanatory, requires to be explained. The 
empirical self is nob ultimate, but only phenomenal. The 
psychologist is only concerned with the empirical process. 
But if, in an intellectual reference, it can be shown that 
the presupposition of knowledge is a constant activity on the 
part of the self in the synthesis of the presentational data ; 
that, without a unifying self, the ordered unity of expeiience 
would be impossible, it is no less evident that, without a 
similar synthetic activity on the part of a single central 
rational self, the unity of moral experience would be im- 
possible. The self weaves the web of its own experience, 
intellectual and moral. Out of wants, out of the provocations 
of sensibility, the self by an activity of appropriation cons- 
titutes motives of its own activity. To pre^s the empirical 
view, is to rest in a aupeificial view when a deeper view is 
possible and necessary. The phenomenal self may be regarded 
as the mere sum of motive forces, of toudencies and counter- 
tendencies whose resultant describes its life. But when we 
ask what a motive is, we find that it is nothing apart form the 
self; it is mine, I have made it. 1 am not merely the 
permanent deposit of tendencies, I am the theatre of the 
entire process ; it goes on within mo and is conducted by 
me. 

Hence the well-marked limits of psychological explana- 
tion. The life of man, which is essentially a personal life, 
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is regarded by psychology as an impersonal stream of thought, 
a series of phenomenal states of consciousness. But metaphysics 
must correct the abstractness of psychology generally, and 
must review the moral life from the standpoint of that self- 
hood which, as unifying principle, is not to be phenomena- 
lised, because, without its constant operation, there would 
be no phenomenal process at all. Hamlet without Prince 
is no less possible than the drama of mental life without a 
mind. The subjective or personal reference constitutes the 
very form of consciousness. It is only by hypostatising expe- 
rience or consciousness that the case for psychology without 
a soul seems plausible at all. 

We have now to consider the meaning of psychological 
phenomenon, to see the necessity of this subjective reference. 
We speak of conscious states. But the state is not eonscious 
of itself, it is a state of my consciousness. Abolish me and 
it ceases to exist ; to separate it from the individual mind is 
to contradict its very nature and to destroy it. We speak 
of mental phenomena. But what is a phenomenon that 
appears to no mind ? To phenomenalise the self, to objectify 
the subject, to reduce the I to a complex of presentations is 
impossible, for the simple reason that an unphenomenal self 
is necessary to the existence of phenomena. The resolution 
of the subject into a scries of presentations w^ould be equivalent 
to saying that there are phenomena which appear to no one, 
objects that are over against nothing, presentations that are 
never presented, 

5. The objective view of mental life is thus seen to be 
self-contradictory and suicidal. The phenomenal reality 
stands or falls with the reality of the transcendental self. If 
the self did not do everything, if it were not present in every 
presentation, it could never emerge as the product of their 
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aggregation. No combination of seroes will produce a 
number. 

Psychology may confine itself to a statement of the law of 
the mind; but an ultimate explanation must take account of 
the mind itself, as the source of that activity. Psychological 
terms, such as apperception, association, etc., are inexplicable 
without a reference to a jjermanent organic centre of unity. 

The theory that *'all is sensation*' is a rank absurdity. 
Can wo explain how the particular sensation can acquire a 
wholly new kind of independence, and come to measure the 
worth of other sensations, or constitute the attitude in which 
they are apprehended?*' (Ward. Mindt N. S. vol, II, p, 77.) 

When wc pass from the intellectual to the emotional and 
volitional life, the reality of the subject, and the impossibility 
of phenomenalising it, become still more obvious. It is in 
the emotiomd and conative life that the ego may be said with 
unmistakcable emphasis to posit itself. In the intellectual 
life, the subject is content to spend its entire activity in 
^Quipping us for the mastery of the object, so much so that 
its own existence is almost inevitably lost in the vision of 
the world, Feeling ami activity are always subjective and 
sensations always objective. Hence the duality of consciousness, 
or the antithesis of subject and object, is fundamental. Only 
the extreme desire to make psychology a natural science will 
account for the thorough, but suicidal, simplification of the 
mental life which is accomplished by the reduction of feeling 
and volition to cogiiitional elements. The fundamental unity 
of the mental life is to be found not in the object, but in the 
subject, the elements of whose common life are not to be 
reduced to one another. And, if, in the cognitional life, the 
subject seems to bo lost in the object, in feeling and in 
volition the subject becomes the prime reality. 
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The reality of the moral life is bound up with the reality 
of human freedom, and the reality of freedom with the integri* 
ty of moral personality. If 1 am a person, an ego on my own 
account, I am free; if 1 am not such a person or ego, I am 
not free. 
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A standardised grouptest of intelligence 
in vernacular 

By 

Shyam Swaboop Jalota. 

A buttery of nine test-elements was selected and given 
to about 500 High School and College students at Lahore 
(1934-*t*j5). This iiaper reports upon the age and grade norms 
found in tho abovesaid investigation. A table of percentile 
ratings is given as the same has considerable peculiar advan- 
tages in practice. An analysis of the various test element 
scores was also carried out, and separate grade-norms are also 
given for the convenience of comparative studies by other 
scholars. Typical illustrations of the materials, tables, dia- 
grams, etc. are given. 


Basis of induction 

By 

S. K. Bose. 

Various theories of probability have been discussed and 
found unsatisfactory to explain why we believe that which 
has happened in a particular way in a vast number of instances 
will also happen in a similar way in the next instance. 
Biological and psychological consideration of the problem 
provide a basis for such belief. 



Psychology of artistic creation 

Bt 

Rabindranath Ghosh. 

A great urge for the artistic creation in the mind of the 
artist. Various theories. The attainment of perfection. The 
empathy theory supports the feeling of the artist to be one 
with object of art. The art— the artistic manner, expression 
and end — different with different artists. S. Freud has found 
from the analysis of Leornado da vinci and his art, the play of 
Fantasy in the art very important. The security theory of 
Dr. E. Jones. The cathartic utility of art. The release of 
unconscious tension and the resolution of the complex. The 
avoidance of the censor and the super-ego domination. Art 
aids the repressed force in overcoming the repressing power. 
The motivation of art is the expansion of the libido and to 
rise above the limitations of the earthly realities. The 
perfection of art lies in converting the psychical reality into 
physical reality. 



The function of Emotion as Enei^izer- 

By 

J. Prasad. 

Emotion is intimately connected Avith conative ten- 
dency or drive, but there is no innate or necessary bond of 
connection between a specific emotion and a specific tendency 
or instinct, — a theory which McDougall holds. Emotion 
arises when a drive or tendency is, in any way, obstructed, 
as shown by Deweys, Rivera, MacCurdy and others. . An 
obstacle has the effect of releasing emotional energy. But 
all activities, however, encounter, to a greater or less extent, 
some amount of hindrance on account of the fact that situa- 
tions are practically always changing and dynamic, and there- 
fore they do not permit the habitual, relatively fixed and 
pre-existing modes of behaviour, to be adequate responses to 
the situations. The consequent delay or obstruction in prompt 
response must be held to release a proportionate amount of 
emotional energy, which seems biologically to serve as a means 
of energizing or re-enforcing the obstructed tendencies already 
set into operation by a situation. 

If the energy thus liberated is properly and intelligently 
utilized in the service of a determining tendency, activity 
proceeds smoothly in the direction of adjiistive Avork, and 
there is no emotional crisis or violent affective experience in 
consciousness. But a mild emotional tone, corresponding to 
the process of proper utilization of the energy, characterizes 
the progress of the activity, And is discoverable in iutrospec* 
tioii. 

If the obstruction is too great, and hinders all adjustive 
activity I a large volume of emotional energy is set free as a 
sort of primitive method of aiding the solution of the diflBciilty, 
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and there is an intense emotional feeling experienced in 
consciousne.ss. 8jmpatheiico-adrenal changes occuri which 
seem to be apparently calculated to put the individual in a 
state of vigorous and forceful preparedness to meet the emer- 
gency. But, usually, intense emotional excitement fails to 
lead to a successful solution, since higher control, so necessary 
for it, is reduced to a minimum as a consequence of over- 
flooding of the organism by an unusual amount of energy. 
The device of overcoming a difficulty or obstruction by simply 
intensifying or energizing a drive is the primitive and brute 
method, and it cannot prove to be adequate unless duly 
controlled by the higher intelligent processes. 

According to this view, therefore, emotion cannot be 
identified only with that violent affective experience with 
which common-sense view identifies it and which, much of 
introspective psychology, endorses. Speaking functionally, 
emotion is energizer of active tendencies, and comes into 
operation by releasing energy, when the energy contained 
in a drive or tendency, turns out to be insufficient to overcome 
a situation, which for that reason appears as a difficulty or 
problem. If the energy is not utilized in adjustive activities, 
it is experienced in consciousness as an affective or emotional 
state. If it is utilized in intelligently controlled and therefore 
adjustive activities, there is actually no violent emotional 
feeling, except for a mild emotional tone accompanying the 
progress of the activities. 



Current tendencies in Educational Theory* 

By 

U. N. Kaul 
(Allahabad University) 

1'he three great schools of philosophical thought which have 
inilueiiced the recent Philosophy of Educaiion are Naturalism, 
Idealism and Pragmatism. Pragmatism combines the methods 
of naturalism with the conclusions of Idealism. 

NitaraliHnL in Education begins with Gomenius, a con- 
temporary and disciple of Bacon. Herbert Spencer was tlio 
next great advocate of this school, which is ably represented in 
contemporary thought, by Sir T,P. Nunn. The latter approaches 
the educational problem from the biological ^tand-point and 
regards the autonomous development of the Individual as the 
central aim of Education. On the one hand, he reduces the 
difFcrence between animal and human organisms to one of 
increasing complexity merely. On the other hand ho admits 
(somewhat inconsistcnly) a certain creative activity which is 
peculiar to man. Naturalism in education fails to develop 
respect for conscience, and emphasises individual assertion as 
against Social Co-operation, 

rraginatism in Education emphasises the insufficiency of 
merely theoretical expositions, and the necessity for the pupil 
working out the practical application of a principle, cf. the 
Project method, advocated by Dewey. Its undue emphasis on 
practice is in danger of leading to the neglect of Pure Science, 
of making art the handmaid to craft. '*If culture is to be 
saved, it must bo by tiovcloping in pupils a love of knowledge 
for its sake : the pragmatist is right in maintaining that practi- 
cal activiues must pi ovule the incentives to learning, but the 
end must be the development ol a disinterested aciivity”. 
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Bertrand Russell expresses the complementary view to that of 
Fraginatisiii, when he says that disinterested investigalidii has 
no motive beyond the desire to understand the world better. 

Idealism in education stands for training the child to 
enjoy m n-cornpetitivc factors in experience. It is through 
education that man actiialii^es his spiritual nature, which is 
Universal. The human spirit is essentially active and free in 
its activity. Freedom, which is the condition of the entire 
life of the spirit, must be the result nf education — ^"A scliool 
without freedom is a lifeless institution'*. The political and 
economic chaos reignint' in the world today would all be resolv- 
ed, if true and philosophical education weie to mould a new 
humanity. The ideal would shift from cowpetitwn to Cooper- 
a^ton, if we put a greater emphasis on spiritual and cultural 
matters than on economic goods. All fragmentary accounts of 
education thus find their coni])leteness in the Idealistic I’hilo- 
sophy, Gentile, Busk and Home are the leading representa- 
tives of this school. 
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Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Madras University, Senate House, 

P. 0. Triplicane, Madras 
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P. T, Raju, Andhra tJniTersity, Waltair, 

District Yuagapatain 

Prof. R. D. Banade. Allahabad University, Allahabad 
M V. V. E. Ban^'achari, Pleader, Cocanada (Madras) 

Q. Hanumantha Bao, 1210, Kantharaj Hoad, Mysore 
8. L. Narajaiia Bao, Vakil, Cocanada 

J. K. S, Beid, Scottish Church College, 3, Cornwallis 

Square, Calcutta 

Dr. Satyananda Boy, 6 Wellington Square, Calcutta 
S. N. Boy. Bihar National College, Bankipore, Patna 
M. Boychaudhury, 8.1, Bipin Mitter Lane, Calcutta 

S 

Ajappa Samy, Bishop's college, Calcutta 

Dr. Rakesraujana Sarma, Dacca University, P. O. Ramna, 

Dacca 

S. S. Suryanarayaiia Sastri, Madras University, Limbdi 
Qardens; l^oyapettab, Mqdras 
Indra Sen, Hindu College, Delhi. ' 

Shibnarayana Sep, 30A South End Park, Calcutta. 
Jogendrakumar Sengupta, Pannalal Sil Vidyamandir, 
Olaiebandi Road, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

E. Ahmad Shah, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

S. N. L. Shrivastava, Ilitkariiii City College, Jubbulpore. 
Jaideva Singh D.A.V. College, ('awnpore 
Suhrid Chandra Sinha, Shushung (Mymensingh) 

P, N. Srinivasachari, Puchaiyappa’s College, Madras 
E. K. Srinivasiengar, Maharaja’s College, Mysore 
Lalta Prasad Sukul, Hindi Department, Calcutta 
University, Ashutosh Building, College Square, Calcutta 
P. V. Suryanarayuna^ Munganda Agraharam 

East Qodavery, (Madras) 
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T 

B, B. Thomas, Cotton College, Gauhati 

V 

Dr. B. Vaidyanathawami, Madras University, Senate House, 

P. O. Triplicanc, Madras 

Rao Saheb N. Venkataraman, Maharaja’s College 

Vizianagram (Madras) 

M. Venkatarangiya, Andhra University, Waltair 

District Vizagapatam 












